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THE eloquence of nature precedes the eloquence of art, as language 
precedes grammar. But the distinction in time and the distinc- 
tion in essence are by no means proportional. Art converts into 
tules the accidents of nature. The untaught speaker seems 
therefore to anticipate the teachings of art. Without artifice he 
unwittingly employs all the machinery that art alone is supposed 
to supply. He speaksintropes. Every period contains a figure. 
Every sentence is a metaphor. His language is eminently orna- 
mental. Nor is it for mere ornament’s sake. His ornaments 
are in fact his arguments. The bow of Herodotus’s Ethiopian 
and: the fagot of Mr. Erskine’s Indian expressed at once rare 
imagery and sound logic. They were at once highly figurative 
and highly diplomatic. Thus it is with the early history of 
nations as it is with their early poetry. It is richly symbolistic. 
It substitutes imagination for reason, or rather it contrives a 
complete fusion of imagination with reason. Physical objects 
are made to express metaphysical ideas. The diction becomes 
poetic. All the beauties and all the defects of civilized oratory 
are anticipated. The conception sometimes suffers for the lan- 
guage. The language sometimes exalts the conception. There 
is no well-regulated consistency. The mean jostles the magnifi- 
cent. The familiar elbows the sublime. And in the same breath 
is produced the splendid imagery of Burke, and the vulgarity of 
Mr. Spurgeon. Such appear to be the characteristics of un- 
educated oratory. 


As oratory proper does not form a branch of literature till 
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4 Orators and Oratory. 
after the development of history, it is clear that, next to the 
poets, specimens of oratory must be looked for in the historians. 
At first sight it should seem that these specimens are likely to 
be too scanty for a test. The requirements necessary for the 
preservation of oratory are not few. Truthfulness in the narra- 
tive capacity, or skill in the imitative faculty, are among the 
most prominent. ‘To give the real sentiments of the speaker with 
fidelity, or to make the fictitious as much like the supposed model 
of the real as possible, is what the historian is called upon to do, 
Unfortunately, to fulfil the first exigency, is almost always, in an 
infantine society, out of his power. If he had the inclination to 
be accurate, in all but contemporary history, the materials are 
wanting to him on which his accuracy might occupy itself. All 
that he can do, therefore, is to invent and originate. And to 
exercise his oratorical invention, numberless circumstances tempt 
him. His very failure in material contributes to his success. 
His imagination is under no dread of documentary restraint. 
Historical records are scant. Historical composition is still 
more limited. Technical rules are few. Caprice has not yet 
been converted into a science. History, not yet developed into 
an art, is still a taste. His only examples are the poets, and the 
poets are all in his favour. There is no investigation of cause 
and effect, because there has been no previous registration, by 
which to guide investigation. The historian is but the reporter 
of facts. He rehearses; he tells therefore what he heard, and 
as he heard it. He has gathered his materials by his own 
personal observation. He has collected them orally. He has, 
in addition to this, to deliver them orally. He has therefore to 
amuse as well as to instruct. Possessed of keen sensibility him- 
self, he has to address an audience as sensitive as children. To 
enforce realization, there is but one way. He becomes dramatic. 
He speaks for his characters. He makes his characters speak 
for themselves. In the heat of personation he has recourse to 
the simplest form of oratory, dialogue; and in an instant he is 
Cresus discussing the philosophy of happiness with Solon, or 
Cambyses mocking the priests of the Egyptian Apis. 

Herodotus, as he is the first of historians, so he is, in point of 
excellence as in point of time, the first of historical dialogists. 
Colloquy was not suited to the style of Thucydides, and he has 
therefore avoided it. Xenophon was every whit as fond of gossip 
as Herodotus. Nor indeed does the gossip of Xenophon strike 
our ear with such inconsistency as that of Herodotus. Xenophon’s 
work is a personal memoir, not a history. Dialogue in such 
a work can hardly be open to the same objections as dialogue in 
a history. We enjoy in Walpole what we should turn from with 
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Xenophon and Herodotus as Dialogists. 5 


disgust in Smollett. The author is part of his narrative. His 
own eyes have witnessed the adventures he relates. His own 
ears have listened to the conversation he details. The credibility 
and the interest of these details are increased in proportion to 
the probability of their genuineness. We at once conclude that 
it is more likely that Xenophon should have known what Cyrus 
said to Clearchus, or what passed between Clearchus and Arius 
than that Herodotus should have overheard the intercourse of 
Harpagus with the herdsman Mithridates. In manner, Xenophon 
does not yield to Herodotus as a scientific dialogist. But in 
some instances, especially in his fictitious dialogue, he is not so 
happy in the subject-matter. The dialogue between the child 
Cyrus and his grandfather Astyages, in the first book of the 
Cyropedia, is to our mind singularly misplaced. The style is 
simple enough, and, with a trifling exception, is exactly the style 
which a child would use, if a child could talk with such precocity. 
But the truth is, he is no longer a child. He is a monstrous 
phenomenon, a lisping philosopher in petticoats. The same 
objection will apply to another, and the most pretentious dialogue 
in the Cyropedia, that between Cyrus and Tigranes in the third 
book. The absurdity of making a half-tamed Armenian prince 
discuss the nature of fear and discretion in the Socratic manner 
with his father's conqueror, and at the moment of his father’s 
arrest, is at once evident. But the whole dialogue might have 
been heard by Xenophon any time at the Agora, or among the 
gymnasia. It is easy to trace the origin of that skill with which 
the Persian prince leads his victim to convict himself step by 
step, and finally to pronounce his own doom. Put Socrates for 
Cyrus, Hippias or Aristippus for Tigranes, and the whole piece 
might read as an extract from the Memorabilia. 

In Herodotus the colloquy is generally singularly characteristic, 
and to the purpose. No part of the dialogue is foreign to the 
text. It is never out of place, and, instead of fitting clumsily 
into the narrative, it really forms an integral portion of it. No 
one can become thoroughly familiar with its simplicity of style 
without being forcibly reminded of the colloquial manner of the 
Old Testament. 

It is evident that little reliance has been placed upon the 
creation of effect. There is no attempt at attitudinizing, or at 
that worst and most popular trick of modern dialogists, expres- 
sion-painting. We know that Cresus is in an agony of grief, 
but nothing is said of the sobs and the tears. We are told that 
Cambyses rages like a madman, but we never see him knitting 
the brow or gnashing the teeth. The chief defect is, perhaps, a 
tendency in the characters to be sententious, to utter short oracular 
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6 Orators and Oratory. 


yvopua, in the style of Sir Piercie Shafton. It is of course 
natural that such unfortunates as Croesus and Demaratus should 
take every opportunity for aphorizing on the instability of human 
greatness. But it is not only the privilege of the wretched. 
The king on his throne moralizes. The ambassadors at the 
Council Board moralize. Generals moralize on the battle-field ; 
and even the Amazon Artemisia, cannot direct her triremes with- 
out a quirk that would have better suited an Aspasia. The 
fondness of Herodotus for dialogue has, among modern critics 
especially, affected his reputation as an historian. As far as its 
manner may distinguish it, his history may be allowed to bear 
the same relation to that of Thucydides, for example, as the 
history of Walpole bears to that of Hume. In Walpole’s work 
the self-delineation of character is made to predominate. We are 
introduced behind the scene. We are led into the company of the 
personages. The king and his ministers are as familiar to us as 
those of our own household. Every whisper reaches us. We 
witness every emotion in the closet, and every gesture at the 
council board. In Herodotus the development of the individuality 
is carried out on the same principle. We are at once transported 
into the courts of Susa and Ecbatana. There is none of the 
stately ceremoniousness of history to interfere with our curiosity. 
We hear every man address us in his own tongue. His own lips 
tell us the misfortunes of Croesus. His own lips betray to us the 
secret motives of Cyrus or Darius. Xerxes as he is drawn by 
Herodotus, and as he is drawn by Diodorus Siculus, exactly 
describes the difference between the Henry IV. of Shakespeare, 
and the Henry IV. of Hume. In the one case we have a dry 
catalogue of actions and qualities: in the other there is nothing 
less than a dramatic representation. 

As history progresses, and the materials of history accumulate, 
the style of historical composition assumes a severer cast. Collo- 
quialisms are avoided. Private conversation is suppressed, or 
assumes an oblique form, scarcely distinguishable from the nar- 
rative. But, while the imitation of private conversation is no 
longer an item in the art, the imitation of public speaking becomes 
proportionally prominent. Thus history, ceasing to be dramatic, 
becomes oratorical. As the object of history is truth, and all 
mere imitation is fiction, the benefit derived from this change can 
only indeed be comparative. The skill of the artist may assist 
the imposition, but it is still an imposition. The speech of 
Richard III. in Shakespeare, on accepting the crown, resembles 
the speech of Cromwell under similar circumstances, in a very 
marked degree, and is perhaps the most characteristic speech that 
fiction ever put into the mouth of a character. But the one is 
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authentic. The other is not. In spite of its verisimilitude, 
therefore, we take the one and leave the other. On the other 
hand, verisimilitude is the test by which such imitations must 
finally be tried. If the subject-matter of the oratory be fictitious, 
the style of the oratory should at least be consistent. The his- 
torian who should choose to avail himself of a rhetorical exposi- 
tion of his views, incurs a responsibility while he reaps an 
advantage. He adds the duties of the artist to those of the 
narrator. And while he is fulfilling the purposes of the historian, 
he has to pay obeisance to the exigencies of the dramatist. The 
difficulties of the task are increased twofold. It is no wonder 
therefore, upon examination, almost every historian who has 
braved them, has finally succumbed to them. 

Set speeches in Herodotus are, considering the extent of his 
work and his opportunities for introducing them, comparatively 
rare. It is evident that his familiar pen has no sympathy with the 
formalities of oratory. One of the very few attempts he has made 
at deliberative oratory is not in his favour, the harangue in the 
third book, where the several Persians discuss the merits of 
forms of government, of which their own experience could have 
afforded them no criterion. The inconsistency did not escape 
the critics of his own day. And, indeed, it seems to us clear 
that Herodotus was fully conscious of the apparent anomaly 
by his retrospective attempt in the sixth book* to justify it. 
In some of the other speeches, while the style is rhetorically 
excellent, the matter at once betrays their origin. The episode 
in the speech of Mardonius before Xerxes, reflecting on the 
mutual divisions of the Grecian States, is evidently the sen- 
timent of the Grecian author who had seen and suffered by 
those divisions.t The political principles of the writer appear 
again in the frequent national enunciation of republican ideas. 
If it was an anomaly that a few Persian princes should hold a 
philosophical disquisition on the comparative merits of a monarchy, 
@ democracy, and an oligarchy, it was certainly a still greater 
anomaly that a Samian tyrant should denounce the claims of 
tyranny, and proclaim the advantages of universal equality. 
The most characteristic harangues, for they can scarcely 
be called speeches, are those put into the lips of Xerxes, 
Every expression is that of a man whose word is law. The 
authoritative demeanour with which he expresses his resolutions, 
while he affects to ask advice, is precisely the manner of the 
Persian despot, who levels mountains, chastises the ocean, and 
falls into a passion with the gods. On the whole, the great 
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charm by which the history of Herodotus has endeared itself to 
the hearts of a thousand generations is the impress that it bears 
of the personal character of its author. Of that character fairer 
opportunities of test and judgment have produced fairer concep- 
tions. Instead of the simple credulous traveller, whose art has 
been mistaken for artlessness—who, in spite of his own repudia- 
tion, has been made to believe in marvels which he diplomatically 
detailed for the gratification of an audience to whom the marvel- 
lous was always grateful—instead of the adventurer who wanted 
to pass off for facts of natural history tales about bald men and 
goat-footed men, men without eyes and men without names,— 
we have the scientific naturalist and careful explorer. In truth, 
few inquirers have undergone such difficulties or taken such pains 
to verify their inquiries. The portrait of Oldbuck of Monk- 
barns is no exaggerated representation of the spirit of anti- 
quarianism that burned in him. The laborious diligence with 
which he followed up the slightest clue to the solution of a pro- 
blem, is still a pattern for archeologists. Could the registrar at 
Sais give him no information about the sources of the Nile, in a 
few days he was making his way to Elephantine, and carrying on 
his explorations in defiance of crocodiles and Ethiopian nomades. 
Was he at fault in the identification of the Grecian and 
Egyptian Hercules, he is soon heard of at the Phenician Tyre, 
pursuing the clue to Pharos, conversing with the priests of 
the temple, and noting down the offerings between the pillars 
of gold and emerald.* It is interesting to watch how 
the spirit of religion co-operated with the spirit of the anti- 
quarian. But while it stimulated his researches, there is no doubt 
it interfered with their results. While the same curiosity is ex- 
pressed towards sacred and secular objects, the difference in his 
treatment of them is marked. Thus he can afford to laugh 
at the accounts of ants larger and swifter than camels, of 
asses that never drink, and sheep with tails a foot and a half 
broad. But the moment the sacred birds, the phoenix, the ser- 
pent with wings, the coal-black ibis, come before his notice, his 
whole demeanour changes. He hastens through the deserts of 
Arabia to verify their bones, but no irreverent incredulity escapes. 
him in the description of them. It is evident that he reports on 
them with the same scrupulous restraint that he reports on the 
authenticity or veracity of oracles. If he disbelieves, he dares 
not deny. If he has any doubts, he dares not express them.t 
That Herodotus was a religious man is certain: the very opposite 
to his cotemporary Thucydides. Wonder and veneration, the 
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more emphatic expression of wonder which was wanting in the 
latter, was signally developed in him. His veneration was, in 
truth, almost cosmopolitan. Each fresh mystery, each new rite, 
each novel god exacted his homage, the African Ammon and the 
Babylonian Belus, the bull Apis and the dwarf Phthah. The 
stress which he lays on the doctrine of special Providence, illus- 
trated by the numberless examples of Divine interposition which 
he details, is a kindred feature, and traceable to the same cause. 
Every action has its accompanying dream, every event is made 
dependent on some previous prognostication, whose operation is 
equally sure, whether it be the voice of an oracle or the dropping 
of a phthisical tyrant’s tooth. This taste for supernatural ex- 
planation is doubtless singular in a man who possessed scientific 
sagacity, and who might have conversed with Pericles, and lis- 
tened to the raillery of the author of the Clouds. But it is no 
uncommon thing to find a man living in a highly-developed state 
of society recur for some of his opinions to its infancy. In our 
own day we have seen a Cambridge divine writing a book which 
nobody has read but to laugh at, called the Theosophy of English 
History, as full of mystical interpretations as an Alexandrian 
rhapsodist could have made it, and an Oxford divine propound- 
ing a system of Christian Politics that would have been thought 
preposterous by an apostle. 

Not a letter of our criticism on Herodotus might be transferred 
to Xenophon. In character the two authors present striking 
features of resemblance. Both were religious animals. Both 
were fond of adventure and travelling. Both were gifted with a 
singular facility of communicating their travels, though in inves- 
tigation and in detail Xenophon is far more superficial than 
Herodotus. Judging the two authors by the only test left to 
judge them by, their works, Xenophon is undoubtedly the least 
attractive character of the two. The Anabasis is an egotistic 
romance. It is all Xenophon. It bears about the same relation 
to history that Scott's T’ales of the Crusaders do to the Chronicles. 
There are features in both, indeed, not wanting in analogy. 
Xenophon is Coeur de Lion. The Greeks are to the Persians 
what the Christians are to the Saracens. A handful of Greeks 
assault myriads of Persians. The Greeks are always successful. 
The Persians are always the victims. The Persians are always 
perfidious. The Greeks are patterns of honourable warfare. 
Xenophon is the mainstay of the expedition. He is invincible 
in stratagem and tactics. In the camp he associates with the 
warriors, shares their danger, and soothes their apprehensions by 
all the arts of precept and example. At the council board his 
eloquence carries the day. When differences of opinion arise, he 
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is always at hand to temper the debate, and give advice, and his 
advice is always successful. And to complete the parallel he is 
always the victim of calumny and misrepresentation at the hands 
of the very men whom his advice has preserved. Xenophon him- 
self, too, had all the religious superstition of a Crusader. Theo- 
logically speaking, he is the perfect type of the uneducated 
Greek. He never moves without sacrificing. The augurs are 
his ministers. He permits the army to starve rather than proceed 
against the victims. The soothsayer Silanus makes as great a 
figure in his camp as the hermit of Engaddi does in the camp of 
the Christians. A sneeze or the flight of an eagle was to him 
what a dream or a meteorological phantasm was to them. 

In reading the Cyropedia we never could divest ourselves of 
the impression that it is a parabolic representation of the author 
of the Anabasis. Independently of certain analogous circum- 
stances in the plots of each, Xenophon undoubtedly holds the 
position in the one which Cyrus holds in the other. Cyrus is 
one of those insufferable heroes, courageous, handsome, gallant, 
and wise, in a word, possessed of that superhuman combination 
of virtues which medieval romancers sometimes embodied in their 
Godfreys and Rinaldos, and which modern novelists at present 
embody in their curates. He is pious, of course, or Xenophon 
would have had none of him. Indeed, the assiduity with which 
he offers up libations at all kinds of inconvenient moments, sings 
hymns and poems before going to battle, and chooses a sacred 
watchword, reminds us very strongly of those warlike saints of 
another era who went to meet the foe with the praises of God in 
their mouths and a two-edged sword in their hands, the heroes of 
Marston and Edgehill. He is generous beyond conception, wins 
battles only to gratify the man who envied him, takes thousands 
of prisoners only to release them, and mountains of plunder only 
to refund his share of it. In the field he is sure to be victorious. 
In debate, it is with him as it was with Shaftesbury, as though 
one inquired of an oracle. The combination of prowess and 
sagacity is so marvellous that, literally speaking, neither history 
nor fiction supply his parallel, unless it may be some of those 
wonderful compounds of wit and muscle that Dryden in his most 
extravagant moments created for his heroic tragedies. Prosperity 
does not elate him. Adversity does not oppress him. His in- 
genuity conducts to the one, and triumphs over the other. Every 
one adores him. His enemies feel it a privilege to become his 
friends, His friends closen the tie by claiming relationship to 
him. Something after the pattern of this, his perfect model, 
does Xenophon strive to paint himself in the Anabasis. There 
is, in addition, a disagreeable tone of assumption in his autobio- 
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graphy, which he has happily denied to his counterpart. Thus, 
not content with praising himself, he makes others praise him ; 
nay, he makes others, in the midst of abusing him, praise him. 
This is the case with Seuthes, and if some readings of the passage 
be correct, it is the case with Philanus. He takes evident satis- 
faction in dwelling on the difficulties that arise, and still more in 
showing that the Athenian called Xenophon was the very man to 
suggest the remedy. His fellow-officers and colleagues in com- 
mand are scarcely heard of, and his commanding officer, Cheiriso- 
phus, who is clearly a more distinguished man than he is painted, 
is never mentioned except in an unfavourable contrast. 

This vanity or egotism would be less disgusting or irritating 
in a really strong and masculine mind, if such a mind could 
indulge in it. But no such mind had Xenophon. Most vain of 
mortals, he was the least opiniative. His opinions were tastes. 
His principles fancies. In politics he was the same latitudinarian 
that Herodotus was in religion. He trimmed his sails to every 
wind. He shifted with every tide. He changed his mind with 
every climate. On the Tigris he was a despot. At Sparta an 
aristocrat. At Athens a republican. Thrasybulus, Agesilaus, 
Cyrus tyrannized over him one by one. Custom or the tone of 
political morality may excuse this cosmopolitanism, but nothing 
can excuse the unjust taunts with which he takes every oppor- 
tunity of vilifying his maternal country Attica, and his unfair 
glorification of his adopted country Lacedemon. In his expe- 
dition he is continually reminding his soldiers of the superiority 
of the Spartan over the Athenian, and wherever he can, he be- 
trays a partiality so hot and unseemly for them, that a bystander 
can scarcely refrain from attributing it to a politic dread of them. 
With regard to Xenophon’s literary merits, it can scarcely be said 
that he ever arose above the mere dilettanti. The Cyropedia is 
a pleasingly told tale. Its chief value is the indication it affords 
of the hero-worshipping mind of the author. The Cyrus of the 
tale is no more like the real Cyrus than Fénélon’s T’elemachus is 
like the Dauphin, or Bolingbroke’s Patriot Prince like the heir 
of George II. He probably was neither so bad, nor so preten- 
tious. The minor works, the Treatises on hunting and horseman- 
ship and the Life of Agesilaus and the Memorabilia are good 
illustrations of the desultory and the obsequious habits of the 
writer; habits which it must always be remembered with grati- 
tude, prompted him to do for one of the sublimest minds of an- 
tiquity that service which Arrian paid to Epictetus, and which in 
modern times a still more obsequious devotee paid to Johnson. 
On the contents of the Anabasis we have already expressed our 
opinion. In point of execution it probably holds the same place 
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in Grecian literature that the work of Cesar occupies in the 
historical literature of Rome, although in saying thus much no 
critic would for a moment think of predicating equal ability of 
the two productions. In lucidness and simplicity of style, the 
one has no advantage over the other, save to the modern reader 
the advantage of facility of interpretation which the Latin lan- 
guage affords. But for keenness of observation, and philosophical 
delineation of national character and customs, the Grecian will 
bear no comparison with the Roman. It is probably this uniform 
simplicity of manner and diction that has led Quintilian to give 
Xenophon more credit than he deserves for the oratorical por- 
tions of his work. In the rhetorical execution of them there is 
little or no inconsistency, except the inconsistency unavoidable, 
and it should seem unreasonably censured, of making Persians 
utter their sentiments in terms of Greek rhetoric. As far as the 
matter of them is concerned, later criticism has exposed them to 
a more fundamental change. Free from the casuistry and mis- 
placed subtlety of Thucydides, in the mechanical arrangements of 
his speeches he commits blunders that Thucydides would never 
have been guilty of. Thus he affects to relate speeches of his 
own hearing which, by his own showing, he could never have 
heard. Nay, he pretends to relate to an audience as novelties 
events which, by his own showing, that audience had taken a 
chief part in. In other respects there are some few incon- 
sistencies which a more careful artist than Xenophon would not 
have overlooked. In the first book of the Anabasis, for instance, 
Cyrus, in the act of grasping the despotic crown of Persia, is 
represented as depreciating his own future subjects as cowardly 
barbarians, and haranguing the Greeks for Greece and liberty. 
In the sixth book of the Hellenics, again, he tells us that Autocles 
was a skilful orator. He then puts into his mouth scarce a dozen 
sentences, and those sentences but little to the purpose, while 
Callias the torch-bearer speaks more, and far more rhetorically. 
The celebrated dying oration of Cyrus to his son, considered as a 
rhetorical display, is undoubtedly one of the finest things of the 
kind in antiquity. Like the dialogue already alluded to, it would 
not have misbecome the lips of Socrates. But for this very 
reason it is singularly out of place ‘in the lips of the aged Per- 
sian despot. 

Coming between Herodotus and Xenophon in point of time, 
but in every other respect far in advance of both, is Thucydides. 
No ancient mind displayed, to use a Baconian expression, less 
moisture in its composition. His character shines in a dry 
light. Religiously speaking, there is a tone of half-concealed 
scepticism running through his work which reminds us of Vol- 
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taire in his soberest moments. From the simple credulity of his 
predecessor Herodotus, he is as entirely free as from the senile 
theophilanthropy of his successor Xenophon. He was, in the 
strictest sense of the term, a utilitarian. The immediate value 
of a human action was his standard of right. Its physical and 
moral significance it treated at par. Its practical consequences, 
not its ethical elements, are what he most dwells upon. Man in 
his political, not in his moral nature, is clearly the main object 
of his study. Abstract virtue and disinterestedness he leaves 
for philosophers to dream about. His own test is the vulgar 
disposition of his fellow-men such as he found them, not in the 
Utopia of the Lyceum or Stoa, but on the battle-field and in the 
senate-house. There is no doubt that the tenor of the expres- 
sions which he put into the mouth of the Athenian ambassadors 
in the first book is intended to represent his own philosophy of 
human nature, and human motives, when he makes them vindi- 
cate their character in triumph on the strength of their having 
done nothing contradictory to the ordinary disposition of man, 
under the ordinary incitements of ‘ honour, fear, and profit.’ In- 
deed, this unamiable, sophisticated estimate interpenetrates all his 
composition, narrative as well as rhetorical. The speeches of his 
suppliants are the least supplicatory in style and manner to be 
met with in any author. There is no appeal to the feelings, or 
the sympathies, none of the eloquent rhetoric of suffering and 
despair applying to the memory of past associations for aid. On 
the contrary, the style is hard and dry asa problem of Euclid. 
Its argumentative craftiness testifies that it is not friendship but 
logic that it relies on, that the suppliant depends on demon- 
strating not the justice of his own claims to be succoured, but 
the interest of the supplicated to succour him. Anything like 
the influence of compassion is silently and mutually eschewed. 
The speech of Cleon, again, against clemency may have laid the 
‘foundation of Macchiavelli’s chapter on the comparative advan- 
tages of cruelty and mercy. In his judgment of character this 
cold, anesthetic temperament displays itself perhaps more pro- 
minently still. Success is apparently his test of ability. Not 
the object, but the attainment of the object, is what he looks to. 
He clearly despises Pausanias, for example, for his want of self- 
control to conceal his purpose, though that purpose involved the 
ruin of his country. Themistocles, on the other hand, whose 
treachery was more successful, he is in raptures with, calls him a 
great natural genius, worthy of admiration from all men, of the 
greatest foresight, the best judge of the present, the best con- 
jecturer of the future. Alcibiades, whose double villany he 
deliberately relates, he as deliberately passes over without a word 
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of moral comment. Nicias, on the other hand, whose scru- 
“sera piety lost him the finest fleet that ever left the Pireus, 
-he treats with a contempt more bitter than the raillery of Aristo- 
phanes. This deficiency in ethical discrimination naturally 
depreciates the historian’s character in the estimation of a modern 
reader. But it may be suggested that Thucydides simply shared 
in the defects of his age. ‘The characteristics of that age he 
himself paints, as only he could paint, in a chapter which, though 
often overlooked by philological critics, contains the finest speci- 
mens of analytical characterization in the writings of antiquity, 
not even excepting Tacitus.* We have mentioned the name of 
Macchiavelli. We can only say that a similar fundamental con- 
troversion in ethics seems to have taken place in Greece to that 
which took place in Italy in Macchiavelli’s time. All the ties of 
honour and morality, all those ties, in fact, which are the un- 
costly pledges between citizen and citizen, the cheap sureties 
of mutual security, were utterly disregarded. Mutual distrust 
begetting mutual treachery, and in turn begotten by it; ambi- 
tion daring by every secret means to get the superiority; ani- 
mosity that betrayed itself only at the moment that it was 
satiated,—such, says the historian, was the prevailing disposition. 
There was no lack of intellectual refinement, but it was exhibited 
only in the eminent cunning of its devices and the monstrous 
cruelty of its vengeance. The successful plotter was thought 
clever, the successful counter-plotter still cleverer. Oaths were 
but the masks for treachery, and he that contrived to put his 
enemy off his guard wreaked his vengeance on him all the more 
sweetly for his confidence, taking into account the safety of the 
plan and the prize he aimed at for cleverness. The portraiture 
suggested by the next paragraph, if possible, still more vividly 
recalls the era of the Prince. The majority, when honest, mdre 
easily acquired the name of talented, than, when simple, that of 
good. Piety, indeed, was in fashion with none; but those who 
had the luck to carry out their villany under fair pretences, were 
the most highly spoken of. Simplicity, which is so large an ingre- 
dient in a noble nature, was laughed out of being. 

Such a state of political and social demoralization had Thucy- 
dides witnessed. He had witnessed, too, all the practical effects. 
produced by it. Those who pass their lives amid the hardening 
scenes of a moral revolution, rarely escape the infection. Their 
moral nature, at first shocked, afterwards acquiesces in circum- 
stances over which they have no control. Familiarity with vice 
in its most horrible forms blunts their enthusiasm for the delicate 
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phases of virtue. They have so long smelt the smell of blood, 
that they forget to sicken at it. They have so long seen the 
enormities of faction go unchastised, that they forget to chastise 
them. Hence the indifference with which Thucydides speaks of 
assassinations and massacres, more horrible than any assassina- 
tions ; the total absence of virtuous horror, of the seva indignatio 
of the moralist or the satirist as he details the alternate fates of 
Corcyreans, Helots, and Scionians. In one respect this indif- 
ference to moralizing has not been without its service to him. 
The narrative flows on with uninterrupted simplicity, and the 
reader is spared those tedious episodes which disfigure the pages 
of a certain class of historians, easier specified than described, of 
whom Polybius in ancient history, and Sharon Turner in modern, 
may be considered the representatives. It is probably this im- 
passiveness which explains what critics are so fond of complain- 
ing of, the want of ethic portraiture. In this respect he presents 
a signal contrast to Tacitus. The Roman historian is as minute 
as a Dutch painter in his moral delineation. He analyses his 
characters with laborious punctiliousness, and dwells on each 
particular feature with the painstaking curiosity of an anatomist. 
Such is his method of treating Augustus, Tiberius, Germanicus, 
and all his chief personages. The Grecian writer is elliptical in 
this as in everything else. He paints, as it were, by inference. 
He represents actions, and he leaves his reader to infer qualities. 
He gives outlines, and he expects the spectator to supply the 
filling up. And this he does with such consummate skill and 
consistency, that a single stroke of his pencil conveys all the 
impressions of the most elaborate brush. That Alcibiades loved 
dogs and horses, and was held in high repute by the citizens, is 
all the positive colouring bestowed on his character. Yet no one 
can doubt, on arising from the narrative that includes his life, that 
he has as good a conception of him as he has of the Earl of 
Essex or the Earl of Shaftesbury. All we are told of the General 
Nicias is that he was rather given to the observance of rites and 
oracles. Yet the whole disposition of Nicias becomes in the end 
as familiar to us as that of Prince Eugene. There is no doubt 
that the frequent introduction of speeches contributes very mate- 
rially to the development of character, and in some degree may 
be allowed to compensate for the absence of special characteriza- 
tion. And this, indeed, in skilful hands, is one of the usages of 
rhetorical execution. The character is allowed to portray itself. 
We catch the manners of the man living as they arise from his 
own lips. Each new sentiment is akey. Every word is an index. 
And, however artificial in point of style, the speeches of Thucy- 
dides are admirably characteristic in point of matter. Cleon is 
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always insolently sanguine. Brasidas is always. generously con- 
fident. Nicias is always conscientious and prudent. Alcibiades 
is always precipitate and specious. Alcibiades’ address to the 
Spartans, indeed, in the sixth book, is so admirable an exposure 
of his own character, that we can never believe that he made it. 
Thucydides, on the other hand, undoubtedly indulges his neglect 
of ethical portraiture to a culpable extent. The curt and abrupt 
manner in which he has dismissed Pericles from the scene has 
always been registered against him. And the omission is recorded 
with greater emphasis, that with the name and title of Pericles to 
fame was associated the foundation of all that mental and artistic 
supremacy which, through good repute and through ill repute, has 
clung for more than twenty generations to the name of Athens. 
From all that Thucydides. has said of the matier, no one could 
infer that he lived and wrote in a city renowned as the nurse of 
every art and every science, at a time when he might have wit- 
nessed a tragical contest between Aischylus and Sophocles, or have 
left Socrates lecturing against the Sophists in the market-place, 
to linger with Phidias among the friezes and statues of the Par- 
thenon. This suppression, while it illustrates the dry idiosyn- 
crasies of the historian, illustrates at the same time the condition 
of history. And while we wonder at him, it would be unjust to 
forget that, even within our own memory, laws of historical com- 
position have been laid down quite as exclusive and quite as 
confined. It is not at all impossible that Thucydides might have 
been influenced in his creation of an historical model by con- 
siderations similar to those which guided the estimate of Fox, 
and that he too might have thought a critical digression in favour 
of literature and art an unseemly interruption to the office of 
history, ‘which ceases to be history when it ceases to be nar- 
rative.’ 

With regard to the speeches of Thucydides, from the considera- 
tion of which we have been too long diverted, they are still more 
palpably counterfeit than those of Herodotus or Xenophon. It 
did not need his acknowledgment to discover their fictitiousness. 
However varied in the general matters, they all reflect that 
common mannerism which is an infallible sign of a common 
origin. As debates, they are much less authentic than Johnson’s 
Parliamentary reports, and are quite as idiomatic. The dense, 
close-knit, epigrammatic texture of Thucydides’ style is, of all 
styles, least fitted for oratory. It is especially unfitted for 
attributed oratory. The want of characteristic discrimination is 
at once more forcibly realized, and as we listen to the infant 
lisping in the same unwearied enthymeme as the wise and high- 
minded statesman, the incongruity strikes us as it struck the 
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ingenious Queen of Brobdignag, while enraptured by the eloquence 
of Captain Lemuel Gulliver, and we cannot help sharing her 
surprise that so much wit should exist in so diminutive a form. 
The Beeotian uses all the casuistry of the Sicilian. The laconic 
Spartan indulges in the volubility of the Corinthian, while 
Beotian, Spartan, and Corinthian speakers employ the Atticisms 
of the Athenian writer. Certain portions of some of the speeches 
are evidently mere rhetorical expositions of the views of the 
author. The speech of Athenagoras containing a comparative 
estimate of oligarchy and democracy, and the speech of the 
Corinthian ambassador containing a comparative estimate of 
Athenians and Lacedemonians, seem to us to betray the terse 
analytical skill of Thucydides, when Thucydides chose to be 
analytical. 

When we come to the speeches of Latin historians, other con- 
siderations present themselves. We lose the test of dialect. 
Except in cases of very marked style, we lose in some degree 
the test of style. Both Sallust and Tacitus possess this style. 
We are therefore enabled to convict them out of their own 
mouth. Sallust, from his propinquity to the times of which 
he wrote, may lay a more emphatic claim to genuineness in 
the matter of his speeches. But the composition there is 
no mistaking. The speech attributed to Cesar on the punish- 
ment of the conspirators, doubtless contains the very argu- 
ments of Cesar as he used them before the senate. But a 
schoolboy can discern the contrast in the fictitious and the acknow- 


ledged style of Cesar. He does not indeed assimilate himself. 


in any way to the character of the speaker whom he personates. 
Marius, whom he describes as unlearned, and a despiser of the 
Greek arts, uses all the terse and epigrammatic rhetoric of Mem- 
mius, whom he represents to be a great and powerful orator. 
Sallust was an imitator of Thucydides. Tacitus was a more 
devoted imitator of Sallust. He is even yet more elliptical and 
disjointed in his style than either. His style indeed is to that of 
Thucydides what shorthand is to ordinary writing. Thucydides 
is obscure by construction. Tacitus is obscure by positive sup- 
pression. It is not to be wondered, therefore, that, in rhetorical 
aptitude, the same deficiencies are observable in the several writers. 
Like Sallust, he fails in characteristic assimilation. He condemns 
Claudius, for example, as a man of feeble understanding, yet he 
makes Claudius indulge in the brief, compact, and nervous 
phraseology of Augustus. In the same pointed, vigorous, and 
idiomatic phraseology women supplicate, emperors storm, generals 
address their soldiers, the Pannonian legions address their 
generals. Livy's style is rather less idiomatic. Consequently, 
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his rhetorical discrepancies are to the casual reader less striking. 
Hence, though the speeches which Livy has given to Scipio and 
Hannibal, are quite as fictitious as any which Shakespeare has 
given to Henry the Fifth or Charles the Sixth, and though it is far 
more likely that Cesar should have used the sentiments of Sallust, 
than Scipio or Hannibal have used those of Livy, it is far more 
likely that Scipio should have spoken in the manner of Livy, 
than that Cesar should have spoken in the manner of Sallust. 

The Greek historians of Latin subjects ure still further beyond 
the reach of criticism. The better their composition, the more 
skilful their rhetoric, the less impalpable becomes the imposition. 
Dionysius, for example, was a master of rhetoric, and some of his 
speeches are framed with laborious skill, after the manner of 
Demosthenes. The result is, the conviction that they were spoken 
by those by whom the author would represent them as being 
spoken, does not for one moment linger on the mind of the least 
sagacious reader. A deficiency of skill, on the other hand, is 
equally fatal. Thus, if we had not Cesar's own curt and military 
address, before the fight with Ariovistus, we should never be im- 
posed on by the eight pages, folio, of oratory which Dion Cassius 
puts into bis mouth. 

The historical composition of modern times, when contrasted 
with that of antiquity, presents a singular exemption from the 
licences of fiction. In this department of literature at least, we 
yield to no age. Indeed, the superiority of the moderns over the 
ancients, in this item, is as signal as the superiority of the 
ancients in matters of taste. History is more exact, and it is 
more exact not only in the letter but in the spirit. When 
Dionysius said that history is philosophy, he was far from 
realizing what is meant by the philosophy of history. The 
material for supplying it did not yet exist to any extent. Fiction 
was introduced to conceal the want of fact, and owing to the con- 
dition of traditional evidence, fiction was sometimes accepted as 
fact. The knowledge of one generation depended on the memory 
of the preceding. It was easy, therefore, to impose where it was so 
difficult to discriminate. In modern times the great characteristic 
of history is its trathfulness and authenticity. The possession 
of genuine documents at once precludes the presence of the sup- 
posititious element. As these documents accumulated, that ele- 
ment became more and more ignored, and a writer who should 
now return to the model of Guicciardini or Buchanan would pass 
for.aromancer. Thucydides complains with some bitterness of 
the incorrect notions the men of his time had even of such con- 
tiguously antecedent events as the murder of Hipparchus. He 
blames them with great justice, for trusting without examination 
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to traditional report. Such a complaint would now be uncalled 
for, because such a state of things would now be impossible. 
The Record Office is a surety against it. Individual curiosity is 
a surety against it too. Great indeed would be the astonish- 
ment of an ancient historian at that inquisitive faculty of our 
own day, against which nothing seems proof, which penetrates 
into the charnel-houses of the past, reanimates the dry bones 
of history, and from the accumulated dusts of ages recovers 
and reconstitutes the broken fragments of evidence almost 
despaired of, deciphers the musty diplomacy of courts, in- 
terprets the whispers of the closet, republishes the noisy delibe- 
rations of the senate-house, and exposes, in all their natural pre- 
servation, the mysterious intrigues of the innermost bedchamber. 
With such sources at his command the historian has no need of 
fictitious embellishment to excite interest. His acquaintance 
with the defunct dynasties of his country, though less dramatically 
paraded, is far more intimate and special than that which 
Herodotus has feigned with Croesus and Cambyses. He can 
realize the motives, habits, and very lineaments of the great de- 
parted patriots and benefactors of his race as vividly as Thu- 
cydides did those of Pericles. And he is more familiar with its 
traitors and its scourges than Sallust was with Cataline. No 
dialogue in Xenophon has ever commanded such credit as 
those few sentences which passed between the victim and his 
executioner on the scaffold of More. No integral speech in 
Tacitus or Livy presents half such trustworthy claims as the 
shortest summary in Macaulay or Hume. At the same time it 
must be owned that, if we have preserved the matter, we have not 
preserved the manner. The summaries of Macaulay and Hume 
are every whit as characteristic of their authors as anything to be 
found in Tacitus or Livy. 

Oratory, like satire, is nourished by the disasters of society. 
The stagnation of prosperous repose, the nurse of every other art, 
is fatal to it. Like the genius in Shakespeare, it thrives best in a 
tempest. Its element is an atmosphere of ferment, and the 

eater the fermentation, the more spiritual and refined its flavour. 

hus the period when eloquence at Athens was at its height, was 
precisely the period when Athenian demoralization was most 
complete. While Athens was still the eye of Greece, while her 
supremacy in arts and war and social development was still 
unquestioned, the fame of her eloquence was nowhere. At last 
the crisis came. Coalitions were formed against her. Disunion 
prevailed among her patriots. Distrust predominated among her 
allies. Her tributaries insulted her. Her provinces revolted 
from her. Her territories were ravaged. All the vials of wrath 
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seemed to be poured out upon her. Her fleets, proud with the 
ancient fame of Salamis and Mycale, fled before navies which, 
compared with her own, were but as of yesterday. Her armies, 
once the terror of the barbarians, languished in the quarries of 
its Syracusan captors. Her free citizens were converted into 
slaves, and the arms of the insolent conqueror were hung up in the 
halls of the Imperial republic. Then it was, in the gloomy setting 
of her material dominion, that the sun of her eloquence dawned 
upon the ruins of her falling empire. And ere that dawn had 
burst forth into the dazzling splendour of its noonday blaze, the 
cup of suffering had been drunk to the very dregs. The sceptre 
had passed away for ever. A despot fiercer than h&of Babylon 
had put his hand on the fair virginity of Grecian ‘civilization. 
The viceroy of a despot domineered over the countrymen of 
Epaminondas and Pericles. Macedonian cohorts had claimed to 
be the legislators of the Peloponnesus, and the sons of Pelo- 
ponnesian sages and heroes swelled the barbarous triumph of a 
Macedonian king. It was then, in the midst of every calamity 
and every degradation, in the expiring agony of her closing gasp, 
that the accents of Demosthenes lent their awful thunder to the 
scene. 

The same phenomenon, produced by similar causes, occurred 
likewise at Rome. The great republic of the Scipios and the | 
Gracchi had turned its liberty into licence. Domestic and civil 
discord reigned in every corner. Faction was pitted against fac- 
tion; and family against family. New-phases of sedition were 
daily calling forth new laws. Demagogues and incendiaries held 
the comitia and tribunals. The magistrates, browbeaten, despaired 
of the public safety. ‘There was no justice in the forum; no 
security in the senate. Such were the worthlegs times that pro- 
duced that noble race of orators, of whose memory the world is 
still proud. In such times each busy home is a subject of de- 
clamation for the orator. He takes stock of every opportunity. 
A political assault, a riot, a libel, the smallest act of incivism, all 
are so much capital to him. It certainly is to be regretted that 
the material necessary for the development of oratory is to be 
found only in such times. But that this is the natural law of © 
oratory, its progress throughout the world demonstrates. Demo- 
sthenes would not have been known but for Philip. The oration 
for Quinctius and Archias would never have made the reputation 
of Cicero. It was not in the learned silence of an academical 
nursery that Burke and Mirabeau were rocked and dandled into 
orators. It was no fortuitous association that linked the fame of 
Fox with the fortunes of Washington. 

The subsequent history of eloquence in Rome leads more 
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strongly to the same conclusion. The republic was sacrificed. 
To the reign of turbulence had succeeded that settled calm which 
generally follows the involuntary suppression of the conflicting 
elements of popular misgovernment. The genius of liberty had, 
in fact, fled, and with liberty had gone, too, the genius of eloquence. 
Any one who is at the pains to compare the later speeches of 
Cicero with his speeches during and before his consulship, his 
speech for Marcellus, for instance, with his speech against Cataline, 
or that for Ligarius with that against Mare Antony, may discern 
without difficulty the contrast in the tone of the two manners, as 
representing the contrast in the temper of the two periods. Still 
later that contrast becomes more and more marked and insisted 
on by writers. Tacitus, if Tacitus be the author of the Tract on 
Eloquence usually ascribed to him, laments with some degree of 
passion the change; and not without a ludicrous pathos deplores 
the new narrow robe, the little room, and the circumscribing hour- 
glass as indicative of the revolution which had overtaken oratory. 
‘To govern a people unused to tyranny in safety, it is necessary to 
govern them in ignorance. The public taste was therefore cor- 
rupted, in order to ensure public subordination. Invention was 
turned into less dangerous channels. Instead of high questions 
_ of politics or ethics, questions which would have been despised 

by the ingenious triflers of scholasticism, about cases of magic, 
oractlar responsés, and stepdames more unnatural than poets 
could make them, were regularly discussed by becurled young de- 
claimers who would not for their reputations have called a pickled 
herring or a bulrush by their names. For the impassioned themes 
with which Cicero shook the senate, were substituted subjects 
which even the genius of Juvenal has not caricatured. Indeed a 
general crusade set in against Cicero, as against the orator of 
liberty. Every young anti-Ciceronian who could stumble through 
a book or two of Thucydides, called himself an Attic, and sneered 
at the memory of the great orator as an Asiatic. A sort of 
euphuism became the fashion at the court of Augustus, analogous 
to that which reigned at the court of our first James. Suetonius tells 
us that Augustus, who affected to be a writer, was a professed 
enemy to the ornamental diction of the preceding age. He tells 
us that he introduced several improprieties into the Latin tongue, 
and he gives us some whimsical particulars. Mecenas, his 
minister, so far outdid his master, that the latter laughed at him. 
All the mob of courtiers took up the ery. The Greek rhetoricians, 
who swarmed at Rome, readily took the side of the Attics. 
It has been noticed that Horace does not once mention Cicero, 
and Virgil without reserve gave up the palm of eloquence to the 
Greeks. Quintilian tells us that the two Assinii Polliones, 
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father and son, attacked him with great acrimony, and that the 
younger Pollio wrote a book to prove his father the better orator 
of the two. Such were the twin fates of Oratory and of Rome. 

If the revolutionary atmosphere of ancient states gave ample 
opportunity for the development of eloquence, it must be acknow- 
ledged that no device was neglected to make eloquence what it 
was, unsurpassed. The whole system of national education, if 
it had any definite object, seemed to propose to itself the creation 
of a breed of national orators. There was no divorce between 
the student and the man of eloquence. The Athenian boy buried 
his silent head in no well-thumbed books. The Athenian man 
spent no midnight oil in the solitary speculations of science or 
art. All his knowledge had been gained orally. What he knew 
of history he had learnt from the lips of men who had composed 
and acted it. What he knew of philosophy he had acquired 
from the living comments of sages who had propounded it. In 
the course of his intellectual existence he had perhaps heard 
with his own ears, and in the public gathering of his nation the 
great traveller recount his wondrous tales of Egyptian and 
Babylonian story. Later in life he had sat beneath the palm- 
trees of the Academia, and listened while the old man eloquent 
discussed, in the language of a god, on more than mortal truths. 
As time advanced and the individual became absorbed into the 
citizen, the taste which early culture had originated, the claims 
of duty and self-defence confirmed. The capricious tyranny 
of revolution might at any moment place him in the dock 
before the Prytanes. To the motive of apprehension was super- 
added that of ambition. Every fear and every hope, the enmity 
of the great, the malignity of the poor, the flatteries of foreign 
potentates, the courtship of domestic magistracies, the admiration 
of a crowd of clients, the curule chair of the consul, these were 
the stimulants to oratorical distinction. Nor was there any 
difficulty of preferment. The saying of Hobbes, that a demo- 
cracy is an aristocracy of orators, subject to the monarchy of a 
single orator, contains some truth, though it is the truth decked 
in an invidious guise. ‘The reason is plain. Everything is done 
by deliberation, and every one has an equal right of deliberation. 
The division of labour is not marked as in a close government. 
The general is a statesman, and both are necessarily orators. 
In this state of things any one may hope to be a Themistocles or 
a Cesar. 

As the demand for eloquence increased, the supplies became 
greater. At length a division took place. Oratory became a 
separate profession. Nor can it be denied by this division 
oratory was improved. It was much more reasonable that a 
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rhetor who should give his whole time to the practice of the trade 
should turn out a better commodity than a soldier like Themis- 
tocles. But what oratory gained in quality it lost in morality. 
The pursuit of eloquence became a pursuit of gain, and the 
moment it became an affair of gain, it ceased to be an affair of 
principle. The rhetoricians accordingly betrayed all the tactics 
of mercenary soldiers. Attached to no individual convictions, 
without party, without patriotism, warm in language, cold in 
heart, like the Free Lances of the Middle Ages, or like the 
professional advocates of the French senate, they hired out their 
services from one faction to another, and even from one country 
to another. Democrats to-day, aristocrats to-morrow, pocketing 
the pay now of the demagogue of Athens, now of the oligarch 
of Sparta, now of the tyrant of Macedon, such were the Lysiases 
and Isocrates,the Demades and A‘schines of the Athenian bema. It 
is probably owing to the operation of a system like this, combined 
with certain diverse features in criminal legislation, that classical 
eloquence presents to the modern student anomalies so offensive, 
and apparently so irreconcileable. The laws were few, the judges 
were many. Hence, instead of being the mere interpreters of the 
law, they were invested with the office of legislators. The busi- 
ness of the pleader was therefore manifest. The study of 
eloquence was more necessary to him than the study of juris- 
prudence. He felt no responsibility to codes, and he dreaded no 
restraint from the wholesome guidance of precedent. To prove 
the accused guilty, or rather to extract a verdict of guilty from 
the judges who also sat as jurors, and to exaggerate his punish- 
ment, by exaggerating his guilt, this was his object. To do this, 
the most bitter invective, the semblance of personal hatred, the 
subterfuge of political expediency, all those weapons, in a word, 
which the more impartial justice of modern times denounces with 
a vengeance, were the common expedients. The only parallel, 
indeed, which could be suggested in modern judicial investigation 
would be found in some of the state trials of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Some of the diatribes of Lysias and 
Demosthenes will be found to be admirable archetypes of that 
sort of judicial rhetoric which passed current before a Scroggs 
and a Jeffries. 

Even the deliberative eloquence partook largely of this vitu- 
perative character. The speeches of Demosthenes and Cicero 
contain matter that would have made even such furious adepts as 
Swift and Junius stare and gasp. The fact may be accounted 
for and in part palliated by the consideration that Cicero and 
Demosthenes held the same position and fulfilled the same 
functions in their society that Swift and Junius did in the gene- 
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ration that belonged to them. There was no press. All the 
medium of communication was oral discussion. Discussion 
therefore discharged the offices of dissertation. Political satire 
spoke in the objective guise of scenic representation. Political 
speculation intruded itself at every unseemly opportunity on the 
bema and the rostrum. The drama of Aristophanes did for the 
Sophists what the more formal circulation of Butler's poems did 
for the Puritans. Demosthenes—we refer to his forensic efforts 
—sometimes pleaded in the style of a debate. Lysias wrote 
lampoons. Isocrates composed pamphlets. 

The effects of the latitude allowed by the simplicity of the 
laws were not diminished by the multiplicity of the judges ; imagi- 
nation, unconfined by the limits of statutes and the letter of legal 
decisions, found full scope for a free exercise. All the artifices 
of seduction were put in force. The Roman, like the Grecian, 
was a slave to his age. Effect with him was everything. The 
objective features of oratory, the statuary, and the millinery, were 
accordingly a potentiality in themselves. They were half of con- 
viction. The arrangement of posture and dress assumed an 
importance which to us seems frivolous. Cicero, on one occasion, 
reproaches Quintius, asfor a criminal act, for the folds of his robes 
floating about his heels. With an audience but half reconciled 
to the embroidered rhetoric of a brocaded beau, like Bubb 
Dodington, the change of a familiar periwig might interrupt the 
fascination of the studied phrase and the courtier-like period.* 
But none of his most violent rivals ever thought of taunting Fox 
with the slovenly carriage of his sword, or the dirtiness of his 
linen, or impeaching Grattan for the colour of his yellow gloves. 
Quintilian has been inculpated for his laborious attention to the 
study of attitudes in his Institutes. Quintilian was a generous 
man and a tolerably just critic. Though a Roman and at war 
with the Grecian rhetoricians, he has a good word for all the 
classic authors of Greece, compares Homer to Jupiter, apologizes 
for Demosthenes, and speaks more highly than they deserved of 
Lysias and Isocrates. He has been accused of flattery to 
Domitian. But the truth is, he does not employ towards Domi- 
tian one-half the fulsomeness of expression that an Anglican 
divine did towards Charles the Second, and a French divine 
towards Louis the Fourteenth. Those who blame him should 
blame the system under which he wrote, and which he denounces 
while he attempts to improve. When he tells his pupils how to 
direct the eyes and to hold the head, what is the right manage- 
ment of the eyelid and the eyebrow, and what of the muscle of the 


* Cumberland’s Memoirs. 
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cheek, how to command the nose and lip, and when to show the 
teeth, he is but paying obeisance to the temper of the times. A 
course of oratorical tuition was no trifling matter to a Roman 
youth. To learn how to sway his sides, to slap his thigh, and 
stamp his foot, was as important as that he should be nice in the 
choice of his words, syllables, and even letters. It was not 
enough that he should be able to define the difference between 
an enthymema and an epichirema, a thesis and an hypothesis, a 
trope and a figure ; that he should be fully acquainted with the 
five divisions of rhetoric, the three kinds of causes, and the 
three kinds of states, it was necessary that he should be con- 
versant with all the technicalities of gesture, that he should be 
able to interpret the language of the hand, that he should know 
what position of the forefinger and thumb meant demonstration, 
what affirmation, and what argumentation, that he should be 
advised how to wear the bandage round his legs, how to arrange 
the purple border of his angusticlave, how to compose his hair, 
and to wipe the sweat from his face. 

In proportion to their artistic devotion, the judicial audiences 
of antiquity were equally sensitive. A trial, therefore, not un- 
frequently presented all the pathetic contrivances of a drama. 
Waxen models, images, pictures, and a hundred other childish 
devices that would not now be tolerated in a theatre, formed 
the ordinary decorations of a court. The objective genius of 
antiquity indeed is nowhere better illustrated than in their legal 
proceedings. The contrast between the formalities of the Old 
Bailey, or Westminster Hall, and those of the Areopagus or the 
» Forum, could, if mutually witnessed, have produced in their 
respective audiences nothing but mutual repulsion. An 
Englishman can have but little sympathy with that sentimental 
justice that yields to the exposure of a beautiful bosom, and melts 
into tears at the sight of a bloody cloak ora gaping wound. A 
Roman or a Grecian, on the other hand, would have regarded 
with supreme disgust the impartial majesty of that stern judi- 
cature which saw unpitied the weeping children of Strafford, 
looked unmoved at the bleeding loins of Lilburne, and laughed 
aloud at the impassioned dagger of Burke. 

Though oratory at Rome was naturally more prolific and its 
chances of survival greater, it has been the good fortune of 
Grecian oratory, as far at least as quantity goes, to justify its 
claims to a superior immortality. The single name of Cicero 
comprehends almost the sole pretensions of Italian eloquence to 
preservation, and certainly constitutes its claims for excellence. 
If we set Cicero against Demosthenes, we have no extant names 
to oppose to Aischines, to Lysias, or Isocrates. Had it been 
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otherwise, had any of the great speakers upon whose merits and 
defects Cicero has bequeathed to us one of the most delightful 
pieces of antique criticism that exists, been represented at the tri- 
bunal of posterity, it is not unlikely that their reputation would 
have been as completely absorbed in that of the orator who has 
preserved their fame, as the reputation of Aischines and his 
compeers has been in that of Demosthenes. 

With no author in antiquity have we a more familiar ac- 
quaintance than we have with Cicero. And unhappily, it may be 
added, no author has ever suffered more by our familiarity. Of 
Demosthenes we know with certainty little, and that little is all 
in his favour. The collection of Cicero's letters which time has 
left us, forms a stereoscopic view of the writer's habits and dis- 
positions for the purposes of characteriaation, unequalled in litera- 
ture. Perhaps the work that comes nearest to them in modern 
times is the Epistolary Essays of Montaigne. As might be 
inferred, we have no affection for the character of Cicero. He 
certainly is not a man after our heart. Plutarch, according to his 
fashion, has drawn an ingenious parallel in his destiny and that 
of Demosthenes. He has confined it to their political careers. 
There the parallel begins, and there it most assuredly ends. 
Everything else about them must be illustrated by contrast. In 
their moral, as in their literary idiosyncrasies, they are wide as the 
poles asunder. There was something of the modern Greek in 
Cicero, tricky, time-serving, and specious. There was something 
of the old Roman about Demosthenes, firm, patriotic, undaunted 
against odds. The emphasis on the ro mperov, which runs 
through his works, seasoning and flavouring them with an honest 
piquancy, is remarkable. His simplicity, indeed, belonged to the 
heroic ages. His generation could not understand a man whose 
whole intelligence was exhausted in identifying the moral and 
the virtuous with the political, or rather in substituting the one 
motive for the other. It speaks well for his noble reliance on, 
his hearty belief and confidence in the better part of his nation. 
But, had it not been their interest to appear disinterested, it is to 
be feared his system would have damned him as a politician. 
That the Thebans should forget their enmities and the Athenians 
their defeat on moral grounds, was an idea that could only have 
imposed on the sensitive soul of an orator flattered by his own 
warmth into the conviction. The arms of Philip had more to do 
with it than the ethics of Demosthenes. With Cicero, on the 
other hand, expediency, as a principle of action, was all in all. A 
man so egotistic could have had no sublimer rule of conduct. 
His egotism was, in truth, disgusting. It certainly is better 
founded than that of Falstaff; but it is quite as intrusive. It 
insinuates itself at every odd moment. When it is not arrogant, 
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it is affected. When it does not strut, it creeps. The reader 
cannot enjoy the familiar gossip of the letter-writer without being 
interrupted by the purple of the Consul. We never lose sight 
of the man who put Cataline to flight, and saved the capitol. The 
boast is doubtless justifiable, and in a modest man would not 
have been without a well-earned gracefulness. But Cicero had 
not a grain of modesty in his whole composition. He was 
habitually vain, and everything that he said or did was adul- 
terated by his vanity. His love of his country was of a peculiar 
kind. He certainly possessed it, but it was not disinterested. 
He loved the welfare of his country because it involved his own 
welfare. Its triumphs had been his triumphs. All his personal 
glory had been associated with the defeat of its enemies and the 
success of its friends. Hence a less vain man than Cicero might 
have imposed on himself, might have mistaken the real motives 
of his patriotism. This self-delusion was all that distinguished 
him for the better from the men who would sooner have seen 
their country sink, provided their mullet-ponds were safe. His 
selfishness leaks out from a hundred little imprudent apertures 
in his correspondence. It was by serving his country that he 
had gained his authority in the senate-house, and his figure at 
the bar. It was by continuing to serve his country that he could 
avoid the mortification he so much dreaded, that six hundred 
years hence Pompey should be better known than himself. This 
dread of extinction displays itself to a painful degree in his 
absence in Syria. Though that government justly authorized 
his self-congratulation, and the congratulation of his friends, he 
was miserable. And why was he miserable? Not because Pacorus 
had crossed the Euphrates with an army of Parthians, but because 
Cicero is determining causes at Laodicea while Plotius is pleading 
in the Forum ; not because Cicero is at the head of two legions, 
but because Pompey is at the head of an army. His vanity made 
him the victim of every one who took the pains to impose upon 
him. The solemn trifler, Pompey, the astute Cesar, courted and 
won him by turns. On the other hand his busy diplomacy gave 
him the semblance of imposing on others. He flattered his flat- 
terers. He fawned upon Cesar. He then fawned upon Cesar’s 
murderer, Brutus, and next he fawned upon Cesar’s heir, Octa- 
vius. He flattered Antony, yet he acknowledged it as a great 
omission that Antony did not suffer on the Ides of March. He 
flattered Dolabella, though he could not refrain from owning that 
he hated him. A good deal of this inconsistency, we believe, must 
be put down to any other feeling than that of deliberate villany. 
It was probably a compound of that morbid sensibility that would 
have urged Quinctius to falsify history, and that morbid fear that 
attempted to urge Atticus to repudiate one of his early orations for 
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him. He was always vacillating between a consideration for the 
safety of his life and a consideration for the safety of his repu- 
tation. He fled as soon as he thought it dangerous to remain. 
He returned as soon as his friends ridiculed him for flying.* 
His whole conduct presents a strange divorce between the philo- 
sopher and the statesman, between the man of letters and the 
man of action. He wrote against glory, and was the slave of it. 
He wrote about the philosophy of consolation, and he was 
inconsolable. His affectation of content indeed was marvel- 
lously strong, but it only helped to render his discontent more 
palpable. Instead of the consul who braved the daggers of 
Clodius, we have nothing but a dejected old driveller, half-stifled 
with rheum and tears, and half-choked with cursing the day of 
his own birth. He would not be comforted. Never was a man 
oppressed with such a weight of calamity. Never had a man 
more reason to wish for death. He would not see his brother, 
because he would not have his brother see his inexpressible 
misery. Yet in the midst of all this the assumption of the man is 
marvellous. The expressions remind us of Bolingbroke, as indeed 
they must remind anybody who ever compared the letters to 
Atticus with the letter to Pope. He had given up the world. 
He intended to study, to bequeath himself to philosophy, to the 
nine Muses.t Indifference was a greater comforter than hope. - 
He had no curiosity left. Though each remove from Rome ex- 
tracted a more pitiable protest, and the courier who did not bring 
a letter full of gossip from his friend, was sure to take back one 
full of complaint and remonstrance. The least change in fortune 
rouses him. The repeal of his banishment puts him into the 
other extreme. In an instant all his resolutions are gone. The 
tears are dried up. Sunshine peeps out on the face that had 
relinquished hope. And in a little while no one can trace the 
philosopher or the exile in the correspondent who fills his letters 
with delirious accounts how all Brundusium rang with acclama- 
tions at his approach, how all Rome whose greeting was worth 
having, turned out to greet him, how the gates of the city and 
the stairs of the public temples, up to the very capitol, thronged 
with shouting masses, eager to welcome the ‘Father of his 
country. 

Demosthenes is egotistic. But his is an egotism of another 
kind from Cicero’s. It was singularly unobtrusive and timid. 
He says himself that the mere thought of talking of oneself made 
him shrink as from a vulgar and offensive artifice.{ Only once 
does he recapitulate his past services to his country, and that was 
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for the purpose of authorizing and justifying a renewed offer of 
service. What he had said on former occasions would make 
them appreciate better what he had to say now. And if there is 
any vanity in the instances he proceeds to enumerate, his conclu- 
sion would more than apologize for it. “It at once expresses the 
modesty and the high sense of morality of Demosthenes. If he 
had shown greater foresight in these instances of his, he meant 
not to boast. He ascribed it to no superior sagacity of his own. 
There were but two sources by which he pretended to anticipate 
the future—fortune, that beats the ingenuity of man, and con- 
tradicts his expectations, and an honest and just estimate of 
things, which kept the obscuring filth of lucre from his political 
discernment. 

In the literary merits of the two great actors there is a still 
greater contrast. Quintilian’s criticism, that nothing can be 
added to Cicero, nothing can be taken from Demosthenes, is one 
of those vague, unmeaning antitheses that sometimes disfigures 
criticism. It has been a great favourite; and if we recollect 
rightly, it has been pilfered by a great critic of the last century to 
distinguish the characteristics of Dryden and Pope. To extract 
any positive idea of their oratorical excellence from it, to arrive 
even at any comparative dimensions of their intellectual stature, 
would be impossible. It would be just as possible to ascertain 
the physical proportions of two men, one of whom should be de- 
picted as taller than Tom Thumb, and the other not so tall as 
the Norfolk Giant. Though Quintilian’s criticism is thus defec- 
tive, it would be scarcely worth while at this late hour to supply 
its deficiencies. The style of the two authors varies with their 
characters. Cicero the pleader is Cicero the consul still—the 
man who loves to hear his name echoed in the market-place, the 
official enamoured of the gewgaws of office, the flatteries of ob- 
sequious clients, the plaudits of a wondering senate. Every 
startling turn, every happy repartee, is evidently intended as a 
personal demonstration, an affidavit of ability on the part of the 


speaker. Like the language of Bayes, his language aims at ele- - 


vating and surprising. The attention of the hearer is at once 
attracted from the matter to the man. His complaint that 
Demosthenes did not fill his ears suggests at once his own tastes 
and Demosthenes’ manner. In the dazzling fence of rhetoric he 
was far more scientific than the Grecian. He uses every fence 
that art supplies with diligent dexterity. Indeed, he may be said 
not so much to have fulfilled the rules of art as to have multi- 
plied or created them. If critics have drawn their scientific terms 
and definitions from Aristotle, it is from the magazine of Cicero's 
works they have taken their exemplifications. Demosthenes 
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could never have supplied Quintilian with the illustrative mate- 
rial of his richly-illustrated treatise. To Demosthenes, indeed, 
the command of the witty and pathetic, and consequently the 
command of all those postures and turns which the witty and 
pathetic supply, and which make the deepest impression on the 
modern reader, was denied by the laws or the prejudices of his 
country. But, had it been otherwise, we doubt if they were genial 
to his peculiar mental constitution. There is but one instance of 
anything approaching to facetiousness that we recollect in all his 
works, and that is too bad to excite the mirth of even the best- 
humoured Tory. It occurs in the Embassy. Aischines, who 
had been accused of corruption, rebuked the violent attitude of 
one of his accusers by a reference to the statue of Solon, who 
was represented as speaking with his hand decorously folded 
under his mantle. ‘he raillery lies in Demosthenes’ retort. 
‘ Not to speak with the hand folded, but to execute your embas- 
sage with the hand folded, that is your duty.’ Demosthenes’ style 
was, in fact, a business one. Various and diversified, free from 
all mannerism, it would be almost impossible to parody it. In 
the texture of its members itis a model of simplicity and chastity. 
It is not impossible to find whole orations where there is not a 
single prominent epithet. This barrenness of diction is compen- 
sated for by the marvellous arrangement of the words. Move > 
them, and you break the charm. ‘The rhythmis the sense. You 
destroy not only the ring of the sentence, but its significance. 
You not only diminish the verbal force of the expression, you 
enervate the intensity of the meaning. Of no modern orations 
ean this be said, unless it be of some of the orations in Milton. 
The similarity of structure, indeed, in the comprehensive, long, 
and parenthetical sentences, may be something more than fanciful, 
when it is remembered to what expedients the Grecian resorted 
to lengthen his wind, and that Garrick confessed himself unable 
to pronounce the periods of the English poet. It is very far 
from true, however, that Demosthenes is destitute of all the orna- 
ments of oratory. His speeches abound in the happiest figures. 
The Olynthiacs especially are fertile in metaphors, analogies, and 
similes. The famous comparison of the Cloud, on which his 
admirers love to dwell, has never been surpassed, except, perhaps, 
by the Great Black Cloud of Burke.* Nothing is to be found 
in Cicero so imposing as the sublime invocation of the heroic 
spirits of Marathon. For modern oratory, no room is left for 
such invocations. They died out with the kindly superstition of 
the pagan theogony. If they linger anywhere in any effective- 


* Speech on Nabob of Arcot’s debts. 
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ness, it is in the eloquence of Roman-Catholic senates. With 
Protestantism they lose half their force, by having lost all their 
credit. ‘Talon, invoking on his knees the spirit of St. Louis to 
look down with compassion on his divided parliaments, and Pitt 
invoking the genius of the British Constitution, are as different 
in nature as the conerete and the abstract. In minute painting, 
in historical characterization, Demosthenes is undoubtedly de- 
ficient. What he has left us in that manner, however, speaks 
farther against his inclination than his ability. The scene in the 
city, on the seizure of Elateia by Philip, and the banquet scene 
in the house of Xenophon, are given with all the vivid colouring 
- and the realizing skill of Herodotus. The comparison of Aischines 
to a fracture or sprain, most prominent where the body is most 
diseased, is at once a happy sarcasm and a nice analogy. 

Hume, in contrasting the austere, rational manner of Demo- 
sthenes with the rhetorical and richly-decorated style of Cicero, 
has hesitated at the apparent inconsistency involved by the dis- 
tinctive character of the separate audiences. He is puzzled that 
the rhymes, the puns, the jingles, and all the artifices of wit and 
pathos should have been bestowed on the refined assemblies of 
Rome; and the vehement reasoning, the chastened harmony, be 
reserved for the lowest vulgar of Athens. The fact is, it is pre- 
cisely because the Roman assemblies were more refined than the 
Grecian that the oratory of the Roman speaker was more effec- 
tive. Ratiocination is, generally speaking, thrown away on a 
cultivated audience, where the common-sense of the common 
people demands and yields to it. Its own reasons are generally 
founded on acute discrimination, and are therefore less likely to 
be moved by the reason of another. Its principles are prejudices, 
and its prejudices are seldom amenable to the mere external 
influence of argument. It is not so with its passions and its 
sensibilities. Cultivated as it is, it has by its very culture become 
the victim of its tastes. Conviction, therefore, is to be come at 
through its feelings. Where it would despise an enthymeme, it 
surrenders to a trope. Ceesar would never have absolved Deiotanes 
against his fixed resolution, had the Oration for Deiotanes con- 
tained simply all the subtlety of Lysias. The effect of Burke’s 
appeal to the imagination of his hearers, as he detailed to them 
scene after scene, the desolating tyranny of Warren Hastings, 
the murders, the desecrations, the confiscations, are well known. 
It is equally well known what was the effect on the same class 
of hearers of his argumentative efforts, the elaborate reasonings, 
the profound philosophy, and the laborious historical illustra- 
tions. 

To return to Demosthenes. In comparing his juridical with 
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his deliberative pieces, we are at once struck with his superior 
self-adaptability over his Roman rival. Cicero's style is always 
uniform. . Whatever be the nature of his subject, he is always on 
stilts. In the private orations of Demosthenes we come at once 
on a new manner. In that against Androtion, and in that against 
Leptines, for example, we look in vain for the author of the 
Embassy and the Crown. The copiousness, the force, and the 
grandeur are exchanged for a simple, temperate, and rational 
conciseness. In point of legal assimilation, the orations of the 
Greek master come nearer to modern models than those of 
Cicero. The causes why legal arguments, and the observance of 
legal forms, especially at Rome, were so lax, have been already 
hinted at; and though Cicero himself complains of the ridiculous 
arrogance of the illiterate swaggerers that loiter about the courts 
of justice and the tribunals of the proctors, ready to undertake 
any suit, however intricate, of guardianship, agnation, circum- 
luvions, wills, or property, his own pleadings predicate no neces- 
sary acquaintance with prescriptive laws. This renders the like- 
ness between his forensic and his political efforts more conspi- 
cuous. In Demosthenes, it is otherwise, though even in De- 
mosthenes there are anomalies, sometimes ludicrous and some- 
times criminal, which stand out from the otherwise equable 
canvas, and mar the general resemblance. The speech against. 
Midias, for example, whether delivered or not, is read with 
tolerable complaisance, till a sudden regret on the part of the 
speaker, that he had no children to produce before the jury, 
shocks our propriety, and the production of a categorical table 
of the defendant's misdeeds since his childhood confirms the 
revulsion. 

No sketch of ancient oratory, we are well aware, could have 
any pretensions to completeness without a more than casual 
reference to one department almost confined to ancient oratory, 
that of epideictic eloquence. It is, however, for this very reason, 
that a casual reference is inadequate to its treatment, that we 
must leave it untouched. 

In passing on to a survey of modern oratory, it is found that 
the law which regulated the development of ancient eloquence, 
and which gave to Longinus his proud contrast between the 
elocutional fame of despotic Persia and free Hellas, has never 
ceased to operate. Freedom still assists her fosterchild ; and if 
we would watch its growth to matured vitality, if we would sit by 
its cradle and admire its manhood, it is to the land of freedom 
_ we must recur, the land of Magna Charta and the Bill of 

ights. 

In tracing the harmonious development of our liberty and our 
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eloquence, it must be acknowledged that our liberty once lisped. 
The intentions of its early champions were superior to their utter- 
ance. They were men of deeds, not words, as men who could 
not decipher their Psalter were likely to be. The language was 
such as became them, curt, matter-of-fact, and to the purpose, 
more like the language of lawyers than legislators. A rough re- 
monstrance against some fresh usurpation of the prerogative, or 
a categorical schedule of grievances drawn up in the unembossed 
diction of a notary or a clerk, was the extent of Parliamentary 
thetoric. At length, the sudden spread of classical learning con- 
sequent on the Renaissance, and the spread of biblical literature 
consequent on the Reformation, displayed a twofold influence, at 
once classical and religious, on its character. It passed at once 
from one extreme to the other, from excess of simplicity to excess 
of pedantry. Hitherto the pedantry had been left to some sage 
bishop or chancellor, big with the grandeur of the Painted 
Chamber and the learned import of his Latin thesis. Now ever 

honest burgess tried to exhibit his little stock of letters, and 
brought his Aristotle or his Plato to bear against a question of 
usury as readily as the theologian brought his St. Augustine or 
St. Ambrose in support of church attendance.* Henry the 
Eighth is Hannibal and the Good Shepherd, a Solomon for jus- 
tice, a Samson for strength, and an Absalom for beauty.t Some- 
times the speaker indulges in as many conceits as an ode of 
Cowley. ‘The great world, we are told, contains three several 
‘ divisions, the divine world, the celestial world, and the terrestrial 
‘world; man, a microcosm, a little world, has also three parts, 
‘a head, a heart, and inferior members. After the likeness of 
‘these is the English Constitution framed. The King is the 
‘head. The Peers the body. The Commons the rest of the 
‘machine. ‘The Marian orators are at their wit’s end for terms 
to designate the enactments of their predecessors. They are 
Draco’s laws; they are the laws of a more cruel Dionysius, 
Under Elizabeth the records of Parliamentary oratory increase 
in dignity. One great name among her councillors begins to 
excite a more than ordinary curiosity. Bacon spoke as he wrote. 
In his speeches, indeed, such as we have them, he doves not 
altogether appear the searching philosopher and the ingenious 
inquirer that he does in his writings. But the manner in both 
is the same, cogent yet fluent, and with a certain sententious 
amplitude of diction that betokens a mind easily stimulated and 
easily controlled. There is far more imaginativeness in his earlier 
speeches than there is in his earlier writings. His speech on the 
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Bill for Suppressing Abuses in Weights and Measures is singu- 
larly playful, lively, and animated. It perhaps can hardly be 
expected that in a court like that of James the First, where a 
quibble was a test of loyalty, and pedantry a test of good 
breeding, that he should have escaped the infection. His later 
speeches and addresses are accordingly disfigured with all the 
fashionable vice. One expression is so comic, in that saddest 
of biographical documents, the Submission to the Lords, that even 
the seriousness of the occasion cannot restrain a smile. ‘I hope,” 
he says, ‘I may justify myself with Job, that I have not concealed 
‘my sin, as did Adam, nor hid my faults in my bosom. It rests, 
‘therefore, that without fig-leaves, I make confession and acknow- 
‘ledgement.’* The settlement of the new religious regulation 
opened up the sluices of history, and afforded unusual opportu- 
nity for the fluency of debate. The doctrinal questions that con- 
tinually arose gave, in particular, novel stimulants to theological 
oratory. Perhaps at no other time has the Episcopal Bench 
displayed greater rhetorical pretensions. The speech of the 
Bishop of Chester, and that of the Archbishop of York, on the 
Act of Supremacy, are elaborate and erudite attempts. To 
understand their claims, they must be ranked in the same class 
with those profound and original historical treatises which have 
sometimes marked the political discussion of great constitutional 
questions, with the speech of Whitelocke, for instance, on chang- 
ing the old law-style from French into English, and the speech 
of Somers on the Abdication question. 

The Rebellion came, and with it set in a strong contrast. High 
and fundamental questions, affecting the basis of society, left no 
room for ceremonious trifling. ‘The peculiar characteristics of 
the movement imparted a strong impress to the oratory. It was 
unquestionably the oratory of the undisciplined, but of the im- 
passioned, of men more earnest in the expression of their feelings 
than choice in the selection of their language. They spoke as 
the spirit within gave them utterance. The mouth spake out of 
the fulness of the heart. Their speech was fervent and excited. 
It retained, therefore, the features of fervour and great agitation, 
an ungraceful, entangled, disorderly dialect; a strange gibberish 
of political philosophy and religion, foolishness to the Jews, and 
to the Greeks a stumbling-block, but full of significance to the 
inspired lips that uttered it, needing no interpreter to the enrap- 
tured ears that listened to it. The period dating from the Resto- 
ration to the Revolution is for the purposes of oratorical illustra- 
tion comparatively barren. The political reputation of such 
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names as Clarendon, Shaftesbury, Somers, and Halifax have 
wellnigh absorbed their oratorical fame. The period was, how- 
ever, the birth-time of debate—of that bastard composition, a 
little less than oratorical, and a little more than colloquial, which 
requires an attentive ear rather than a laborious memory, and a 
ready tongue rather than an eloquent one. But though the science 
of debate was developed by artists whose skill has never been 
excelled, there are no really distinguished orators, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Halifax, till the appearance of the brilliant and 
versatile Bolingbroke. Unfortunately, the speeches of Boling- 
broke are as irrecoverably lost as those of Cesar. Within a very 
few years after his death, nothing but a splendid tradition remained 
of them. If the style of his declamation resembled at all the 
style of his written composition, and this was a style so idiomatic 
to the man that the conjecture is scarcely unwarrantable, it is not 
difficult to discern their general characteristics, Forcible rather 
from their manner than their matter, with a grace borrowed from 
art rather than from nature, fluent and equable in diction, abound- 
ing in parallelisms and in polished antitheses, if we looked for 
their prototypes in antiquity we should refer to the rhetorical 
performances of Isocrates. With Bolingbroke’s parliamentary 
decease there was a sudden lull in oratory, prolonged far into the 
reign of the second Hanoverian king. Not that this lengthened 
period was without its good speakers. The names of Wyndham, 
of Carteret, of Pulteney, and of Walpole might well redeem the 
reputation of any period. It is only in juxtaposition with the 
more brilliant constellations of the brilliant epoch that imme- 
diately succeeded, that such lights become obscure. The 
characteristics of the oratory were pedantry and invective. It 
would be difficult to find in the oratorical annals of any age or 
country a spirit so pugnacious enunciated by a tongue so licen- 
tious. To arrive at anything approaching the criminative fury with 
which Pulteney attacked Walpole, or Walpole attacked Pulteney, 
_ We must pass on to the times of Grattan and Flood. The eloquence 
of the Rotunda was at that date a strange compound of ferocity 
and intelligence. With something of the patriotic wisdom of an 
antique senate, it combined the manners of a bear-garden. In 
truth, the practical wisdom of the Legislature was strangely in- 
terpenetrated by the moral code of highwaymen. It certainly would 
take less time to enumerate the names of the members of that 
illustrious body who had not left the lobby with a challenge in 
their pockets, or been bound over to keep the peace on the very 
benches where they broke it, than it would to mention those who 
had. The long supremacy of Walpole, and the daring originality 
of some of his measures, irritated an opposition singularly strong 
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in rhetorical appliances. The style of the Craftsman and the 
Occasional Writer was imported into Parliament. Similes, quo- 
tations, and parallels from old story, as trite as those which amuse 
an American Congress, where a speech on the Oregon question 
has been supplied from the Odyssey,* crowded every attack 
against ministers. Sir Robert himself was sometimes Dudley or 
Empson, sometimes a more wicked and blasphemous Leo the 
Tenth,t sometimes Sir Epicure Mammon,{ sometimes a wretched 
empiric dosing the British Constitution into the grave. The 
taste for metaphor was singularly strong, and has been noticed 
casually by the generally keen-sighted Horace Walpole. The 
eighth volume of the Parliamentary History affords some curious 
illustrations of this habit. In the debate in the Commons on 
the Address to the King on the opening of the fifth session of 
the seventh Parliament, no less than four consecutive speakers of 
eminence close their speeches with similes so ingeniously far- 
fetclied, and so laboriously applied, that they would not have 
misbecome the court of James the First. One example is given, 
and as it is by no means the worst of the series, a fair judgment 
may be formed of the oratory which tolerated it. ‘Our late 
‘ affairs resemble a set of quiet, honest country-folk got into a 
‘ country dance, who get through their dance with a great deal of 
‘ ease and alacrity, until a turbulent, noisy fellow intrudes among 
‘them, who immediately forced himself into the dance, and made 
‘such a noise that such a one was out, and such a one not right, 
‘such a step out of tune, and such a turn not according to rule, 
‘that they could not go on with the dance; but then at last 
‘they resolved to turn this troublesome fellow out, and they all 
‘went on quietly and easy as they had done before.’ 

Such, on a hasty view, had been the process by which English 
oratory attained its Attic climax. Eloquence had doubtles 
never been without its representatives, its long line of ancestors, 
its gallery of heroic portraits. Single and individual speeches 
still survive in the musty records of the Parliamentary Debates 
that might fairly challenge the masterpieces of Chatham. But 
at no period before Chatham’s time had there been so universal 
an incorporation of the man of business with the man of wit. 
Chesterfield was so struck with the preponderance of the latter 
feature, that he saw in it the exstivation of the former. It is all 
manner, he wrote, and no substance. If we would believe him, 
a graceful action and a pleasing elocution were the only passports 
to rhetorical success. Purity of diction, harmony of periods, 


* The perpetrator was Mr. Benton. The representatives for Boston, the Ame- 
rican Athens, are, we believe, much given to this affectation. 
+ 1190. + 1300. § 880. 
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and elegance of style were the instructions he gave to his son. 
He himself was without doubt a proficient. There is in his 
speeches a Pharisaical purity, a ceremonial neatness peculiar to 
the best-bred man and the most fastidious taste of his age. 
They were light, agreeable, ingenious essays, such as he might 
have written for the World or for Fog’s Journal; and if they 
were listened to with the same satisfaction with which they are 
read, must have been eminently successful. It is almost needless 
to add, that they bear without disguise the stamp of the most 
elaborate preparation. It must be owned that there was much 
in the objective features of the prevailing oratory to lead Ches- 
terfield to his depreciatory decision. He needed not to have 
told us that one young member was caught through the keyhole 
of his door practising rhetoric by the glass, to convince us that 
very unusual emphasis was placed on both the statuary and the 
music of oratory. All that we know of the greatest orator of the day 
tends to convince us that he was also the greatest actor of his day. 

Neither Demosthenes who embodied the idea, nor Cicero who 
strove to carry it out, nor any English orator, ever realized 
so completely the philosophy of action as Chatham. What dis- 
tinguished him above his fellows was this, his purely physical 
influence over the audience. Nature had moulded him an orator. 
His voice was both clear and rotund. The slightest whisper 
could be heard above the hum of chatterers; and when he raised 
his tone to an elevated pitch, it startled the distant loungers of 
the lobbies. The cornet of cavalry had not been without its use 
to the statesman. His figure, erect by nature, and rendered more 
commanding by discipline, maintained an air of grandeur and 
inflexibility that rarely or never was relaxed. In moments of 
passion, there was something of the Sibyl on her tripod about 
him. The oldest member or the hardiest wit quailed before ‘ the 
terrors of his beak and the lightning of his eye.’ Everything 
about him, his language, his manuers, his virtues, and even his 
vices were on a scale of sublimity, sometimes bordering on the 
confines of the ridiculous. The slightest indiscretion might 
imperil the effect, and this indiscretion Chatham was now and 
then guilty of. On such occasions, even his friends could not 
repudiate the nickname of Comedian for him. A certain faculty 
of feigning intense feeling facilitated this theatrical display. 
Was he summoned to deliver up the seals, he burst into tears at 
the feet of the king. Did he attend a state drawing-room, he 
bowed so low that the courtiers laughed at the hooked nose that 
peered through his legs. Even his infirmities were turned to 
account, and more than once a touch of pathos or a felicitous 
stroke of irony has been due to the crutch and the flannel bandage. 
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After his exaltation to the House of Lords, his speaking became 
lecturing. No man ever ventured so to trifle with the dignity of 
that most dignified body. His manner became more and more 
dictatorial. Conscious of power, like a coquette, he too often 
condescended to display his power, merely for the sake of the 
display. Sure of the submissiveness of his colleagues, he taxed 
their spirit of obedience that he might expose their state of 
dependence. His own spirit remained firm and undaunted. He 
frequently infringed on the rules of debate, and indeed he seemed 
to treat the rules of debate with ill-concealed detiance. Some of 
his most remarkable and most palpable successes originated at 
moments of an overbearing impatience of very well-merited 
interruptions on that score. In the House of Lords he was 
undoubtedly out of place. He was far more adapted for a revo- 
lutionary speaker. Ina tumultuous audience like the National 
Assembly of France, he would have been a second Mirabeau. 
In some points he bears a very considerable resemblance to 
Mirabeau. In deportment and gesture, in the exterior qualities 
of the orator, there was much in common. Men who remembered 
the great French tribune have left distinct and careful portraits 
of his physique, the masculine port, the broad and bony frontal, 
the eagle eye that dismayed his audience with a look, the voice 
of thunder, the defiant accents that dared a reply, the hair that 
waved like the mane of a lion. Unlike Chatham, Mirabeau did 
not improvisatize. All, or most, of his celebrated hits were the 
result of careful premeditation ; his companion of the Gracchi, 
his allusion to the Tarpeian rock, his apostrophe to Siéyes. In 
the delivery of his unpremeditated effusions the similitude with 
some modification recurs again. His frame dilated. His face 
convulsed. His eye shot forth flames. He roared. He stamped. 
His hair whitened with foam. His whole system was seized with 
an electric irritability, and writhed as under an almost preternatural 
agitation. In retort, in that kind of abrupt, indignant, disdainful 
repartee which crushes its victim as by a blow, he was, like 
Chatham, unsurpassed by any of his cotemporaries, and, like 
Chatham, he was singularly dexterous in converting a taunt into 
a victorious reprimand. Of irony, stinging, insolent irony, both 
the great champions were perfect masters. It would not be 
difficult to extend the parallel to their mental temperaments. 
Both men were devoured with pride, a passionate, overbearing, 
fierce, absorbing pride. Both were chivalrously attached to a 
cause, and both displayed a certain sensibility to defeat, nearly 
akin to vanity. In the manner of both the dictator prevailed, 
sustained in both by a majestic self-reliance, and enunciated in 
a language almost monarchical. 
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The contrast in the argumentative value and the effective ' 
success in Chatham's speeches, is explained by his vehemence of i 
manner. Argument, as Burke confessed, and as his attempted 
reply to Lord Mansfield on the Wilkes case clearly demonstrates, } 
was not his forte. There is no consecutive reasoning in his ora- 
tions, no cool, judicial arrangement, no well-organized conca- 
tenation of ideas. He spoke rather a series of fine sentiments, 
each commensurate with the sentence that contained it, beginning 
with it and ending with it. Hence the number of his palpable 


hits! Effective as they were, they were certainly not marks of a 
skilful debater. But they were to a pre-eminent degree marks of 
a skilful dramatist. And to enunciate them successfully required 
the parts of a skilful actor. This actor, Chatham, we know, was. 
In place of argument, he had unflinching assumption. The 
ipse dizit, the ‘I affirm,’ and the ‘I am ready to maintain, and‘ I 
pledge myself to prove’ constituted all his logic. The reason 
why his orations were so devoid of elaborate ratiocination is the 
reason, perhaps, why they were otherwise so effective. They were 
entirely unpremeditated. He possessed great facility of inven- 
tion, with the greatest oratorical energy, and his energy and 
invention seemed to be proportioned to each other, and to be 
mutually dependent on each other. He could not speak set 
speeches. His harangue on Wolfe was elaborately prepared, and 
all that it is notorious for is its complete failure. Though no 
man knew so well how to say what he pleased, we may easily 
believe, with Walpole, that no man ever knew so little what he 
was going to say. Fulfilling the law of compensation, he was in 
every other respect a most prodigal speaker. He certainly spoke 
too often and too long, and it was not without reason that the 
- king returned him one of his speeches to be shortened. His 
manner was singularly wordy. He reiterated, aggravated, and 
repeated. Indeed, half of his strength lies in lis happy trick of 
verbal reduplication. Such sentences as, ‘I was credulous, I 
was duped, I was deceived,’ ‘ It was unjust, groundless, illiberal, 
unmanly, itis evident, owe their emphasis to their structure and 
their pleonasm. Not that Chatham was a mere sophistical 
rhetor. His rhetorical expressions were strong, because his con- 
victions were strong. His vehemence was fed by his sincerity, 
and in turn stimulated it. His mind magnified everything. 
Every little abnormal phenomenon in the constitution was a 
source of exaggerated apprehension, and it may be of an exagge- 
rated expression of his apprehension. An impolitic peace was 
an omen of despair to him. ‘ The country was sold at the late ia 
‘ peace; it was sold by the Court of Turin to the Court of aa 
‘ France.’ *The expulsion of Wilkes was the ruin of the Consti- lil 
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tution. ‘ A breach is made in the Constitution—the battlements 
‘ are dismantled, the citadel is open to the first invader, the walls 
‘ totter, the place is no longer tenable ; what then remains for us 
‘ but to stand foremost in the breach, to repair it, or tu perish 
‘in it?’ 

Hume asserted that, if the manner of Demosthenes could be 
copied, it would have an infallible success over a modern as- 
sembly. Burke thought otherwise. It is certain that the style 
of Demosthenes is far more genial to a parliamentary audience of 
our day than that of Chatham. There can be no doubt that, 
estimated by the influence of individual speeches, the influence 
of oratory has gradually been on the decline. It would be easy 
to show that this decline has not been owing to any failure in the 
character of the audience. It was once, and among a certain 
class of idolaters it still is the fashion, to dwell on the superior 
refinement of the audiences of antiquity. This, however, is a 
ridiculous partiality, founded on a misapprehension. The 
British House of Commons is the most perfect arena for the 
display of oratory that the most sanguine rhetorician could have 
imagined for himself. The most experienced statesmen that the 
world ever saw are among its speakers. The most refined critics 
are among its judges. Historians sit in it. Philosophers, pro- 
found as any Athens ever reared, and poets as sensitive as any — 
Athenian, respond to every echo within its walls. Intellect and 
taste, every art and every science, has its representative there. A 
quick sense of propriety, the fruit of high talent and high birth, 
a cultivated fastidiousness, a mental and a moral activity rarely 
at rest, a keen philanthropic susceptibility, all the material for 
the production of the most exquisite oratory, and all the material 
for the most exquisite appreciation of it, collect, re-act, and centre 
there. The truth is, it is to the political not to the ethical inflexi- 
bility of the audience that their apparent inertia and indifference 
is to be traced. Party has its ties which no sentimental homilies, 
no power of ratiocination, can break. All the pathos of Pitt 
could not weaken the coalition of Fox and North. Political 
convictions are not always arrived at by the path of reason. 
Those that hear are not always unprejudiced. Hence, as a con- 
ciliatory engine and for the purpose of persuasion, oratory is 
robbed of half its power. The opposition laughs, weeps, applauds, 
but does not change its benches. The same influence, producing 
a similar effect, extends itself beyond the circle of the audience. 
It is said that a modern orator speaks to those who read rather 
than to those who hear him. This indeed is but the natural 
result of the operation of that constitutional progress which has 
lessened the independence of the representative on the elector. 
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In the days of Old Sarum no representative thought of consult- 
ing the interests or dreading the alienation of his constituents. 
In the days when as yet reporters were not, no body of consti- 
tuents could ensure the exposition of their interests by their 
representative. Soon after Johnson ceased to write the debates 
in a garret of Exeter-street, a change set in, which has not 
yet ceased to develop its effects, and the influence of which is 
gradually assimilating the style of debate in the British House 
of Commons to that which prevails in the American Congress. 
The language of the American statesman is that of an agent, or, 
more emphatically, of an advocate. He is not at rest till he 
has despatched at least one speech a session full of flattering 
attention to his clients. The tone of the English orator is that 
of a trustee. He speaks under evident restraint. He is con- 
tinually looking backward and forward, backward to the pledges 
of the last hustings, forward to the prospects of the next. He 
talks as it were before judges to whom he is finally accountable. 
If he is bold enough to renounce the promises of his functional 
baptism, to despise the catechism to come, there is a despair in 
his boldness which testifies to his sense of responsibility even in 
the act of repudiating it. But on the reader, equally as on the 
hearer, the effect of a parliamentary oration is generally in- 
adequate. The ties of the reader, though removed from the 
immediate sphere of contact, are equally strong. His political 
principles have probably been inherited with his religious prin- 
ciples. His attachment to the tenets of Jacobitism is probably 
as strong as his attachment to the articles of the Nicene Creed. 
Or his horror of protection is as keen as his horror of episcopacy. 
From his childhood he has been nourished with the milk of 
Toryism or the strong meat of Whiggism. The speeches that he 
reads, therefore, are generally uttered by the oracles of his own 
party ; or, if he does lend an ear to his opponents, it is not for 
conviction sake, when conviction would involve the shame of 
heresy, and the surrender of hereditary associations, as dear in his 
sight as the quarterings of his family escutcheon. But though the 
influence of rhetoric in the House of Commons is clearly not 
such as was enunciated by the great orators of antiquity, teleolo- 
gically speaking, the modern orator is not without his influence. 
The difference in his influence is exemplified slowly and by 
degrees.. He wins in the long run. A single success, an iso- 
lated triumph of eloquence, may give him a momentary reputa- 
tion. Every one who has ever heard of Single-speech Hamilton 
‘knows that it does not give him power. It is in the aggregate, 
-by reiteration, by accumulation, that he prevails. Under such 
terms, though his language may be unstudied, though he may 
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never have looked into the Parliamentary Logic, the faculty of 
speech is power. In the English Constitution it is political 
power; it is statesmanship. No recommendation can supply the 
absence of its prestige. Splendid abilities, the utmost literary 
renown, are, without it, insufficient testimonies. Dissociated 
from it, the historian of the Roman Empire lingers below the 
gangway. Assisted by it, a cornet of horse becomes the arbiter 
of Europe. 

The elder Pitt was an orator by nature. He was not taught 
and schooled into declamatory perfection. His knowledge was 
very confined. His knowledge of the English language, indeed, 
was derived from a fountain pure and undefiled—the poems of 
Spenser and the sermons of Barrow. The younger Pitt, on the 
other hand, was an orator by discipline and by inheritance. He 
was early a thorough master of the Greek and Latin tongues. 
He was therefore a thorough master of all those great oratorical 
achievements whose fame shall survive when the Greek and Latin 
tongues shall be undecipherable. They formed, we are told, his 
favourite study. He translated them, retranslated them, ana- 
lysed, and got them by heart. Early associations tended to 
strengthen and confirm the effects of physical heritage and edu- 
cational training. It could not have well been otherwise with 
Chatham’s son. The fame of that great man had penetrated 
into the nursery of Hayes. Of the eldest son’s appreciation we 
know nothing. The eldest son was no genius. But biography 
still loves to linger on the strangely precocious interest which the 
second son took in his father’s renown. Before other boys’ had 
left school, he was holding mock debates at a London tavern, 
and astonishing men who lived to hear his great parliamentary 
triumphs, and to repeat that his great parliamentary triumphs did 
not surpass the tentative effusions of the amateur. Long before 
he scandalized the Doctors of Golgotha by presuming to set up 
for Cambridge, his form was familiar to the starers of the House 
of Commons. Day by day the young athlete was to be seen in 
the gallery, exercising his memory, and practising his discrimi- 
nation by hearing and answering in his own mind the great 
geniuses of debate. It was no wonder, when he entered the 
arena in earnest, the general cry was that a champion had taken 
the field. His first triumph came with his first speech. A hun- 
dred eyes strove to trace in the features and the manner of the 
young orator the old familiar lineaments of the sire who slept in 
Westminster. A hundred memories recalled the tones which had 
more than once roused the chivalry of England to action. ‘ It 
is not a chip of the old block,’ said Burke, enthusiastically, ‘it 
is the old block himself.’ 
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Pitt soon displayed qualities the very opposite to those of his 
rival, Fox. He was shy and formal. His manners were stiff 
and reserved. A great deal was due to the circumstances under 
which he entered life. He had passed from college to the 
cabinet, and he brought to the cabinet something of that self- 
complacency and formality which, somehow or other,’is always 
contracted by certain natures in the precincts of the college. 
Even in his most relaxed moments his most indulgent compa- 
nions were nettled to find in the friend, as in the minister, that 
academical starchness and that academical affectation which dons 
and tutors love to see in their undergraduates. Among his ene- 
mies, or, properly speaking, among his opponents, it operated to 
his disadvantage. Men who were accustomed to the genial 
familiarity and hearty goodfellowship of Fox, mistook his shy- 
ness for cunning, and denounced his formality as hauteur. He 
was, they said, the man of ancient Carthage. He was the man 
of modern Italy. He was anything but an Englishman.* Both 
the eloquence and the lives of the two statesmen present a very 
marked contrast. Pitt was cold and artificial. In his oratory, 
as in his demeanour, everything bespoke a temperament well 

‘under command. There are no sallies of passion, no vehement 
apostrophes. When he attempted to be earnest, he generally 
ended in being dignified. When he attempted to be warm, his 
warmth never exceeded the bounds of the most careful good 
breeding. His simplicity was studied. His energy was an edu- 
cated one. His style, like the style of Fox, verbose, but verbose 
rather by redundancy than by repetition, without pomp, with few 
flowers of rhetoric and few images, was exactly the style to suit 
the nature of the man, well regulated, firm, and reasonable. It 
was by the aid of this style, we suspect, that he was enabled to 
excel in two very distinct and even opposite qualifications, in 
the art of amplification and the art of suppression. When he 
would be explicit, he unfolded his statements with perfect lucid- 
ness and distinctness. When he wished to be reserved, he did 
not suppress his language, indeed, but he concealed his meaning 
under the semblance of candour, and gratified the curiosity of 
his hearers under the semblance of satisfying it. He certainly 
had not the commanding brilliancy of his father, but his lan- 
guage was more correct, and his reasoning more methodical. It 
is denied that he is argumentative. There is no doubt Fox, in 
the gross, is superior to him in the art of reply. But in Pitt it 
was not so much inability as disinclination. His measured style 
was not accommodated to the colloquial manner of Fox. But 


* Godwin. 
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that he could be argumentative, could take his opponent's objec- 
tions, arrange them in formal order, and reply to them one by one 
with masterly succinctness, is manifest to any one who will take 
the pains to read his speech on the discussion of the Preliminary 
Articles of Peace with France, Spain, and Austria, February 21, 
1783; hisspeech on the abolition of slavery, April 2, 1792 ; and his 
speech on Fox's resolution about the pacification with France, 
May 80, 1794. He indulged in none of the fanciful imagery of 
Burke, and evidently thought it unsuited to the business of de- 
bate. One of his bitterest and happiest castigations was extorted 
by the imaginative exuberance of Burke’s speech on the King’s 
address, December 6, 1782, and may be found in his own speech 
in reply. Sheridan’s gay and lively manner was peculiarly dis- 
tasteful to him. He had chastised Burke. He took occasion to 
offer a dignified rebuke to Sheridan. The theatre, he told him, 
was the fit place for the gay effusions of his fancy, his turns, and 
his epigrammatic points. Let him reserve them for the stage, 
and on the stage they would doubtless have the good fortune 
sui plausus gaudere theatri. The reproof was a happy one, but 
it is remembered, unfortunately, by the far happier counter-retort 
which it called up. ‘ Flattered and encouraged by the Right Ho- 
‘nourable gentleman’s encomiums on my talents,’ said the wit, ‘if 
‘ever I again engage them in the composition he alludes to, I 
‘may be led by an act of presumption to attempt an improve- 
‘ment upon one of Ben Jonson’s best characters, the character 
‘of the Angry Boy in the Alchemist.’ Sheridan himself was far 
superior to Pitt in what may be called the Comedy of Debate. 
Indeed, if the perfection of his oratory is to be estimated by the 
number of its several accomplishments, he might be pronounced 
superior to Pitt in the gross. No single rhetorical beauty is 
in one place or another absent from it. The ridiculous, the 
pathetic, and the sublime, each reached a climax in him. Yet 
Sheridan’s reputation never was and never can be placed on a 
level with Pitt's. The truth is, he resembled an ancient Pent- 
athlete. Skilled in all the five exercises, he was superior in all 
to mere amateurs, but inferior in each to professionals. His in- 
formation was limited. His classical learning was below his 
general information. The powers of his mind were extensive, 
but they exceeded its acquisitions. He was accused of display- 
ing too much wit. Yet those who knew him have since declared 
that no one came at their wit more laboriously. Whole morn- 
ings were secretly dedicated to it, apparently surrendered to the 
lazy sleep of fashion; and the happy epigram or lively repartee of 
to-day was probably manufactured a week, or even a month 
before its delivery. Some one has mentioned him in the same 
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breath with the Grecian Hyperides. And perhaps it would be 
difficult to give his characteristics in fitter words than those 
applied to Hyperides by Longinus. ‘ There is an exhaustless fund 
‘ of wit about him, a vein of piquant satire, a natural grace, a skil- 
‘fulness of irony, jests not clumsy or loose, after the manner of 
‘the old Attic writers, but natural and easy; a ready talent for 
‘ridicule, a deal of comic point, conveyed in a style of well- 
‘managed pleasantry; and in all things a winning gracefulness 
‘that is almost inimitable. It is plain, too, that he has composed 
‘some of his discourses in a style more like poetry than prose.’ 
‘Sheridan's,’ said Burke, as if in imitation of Longinus, ‘is a 
middle style between prose and poetry.’ 

In every way dissimilar to Pitt was his great antagonist Fox. 
Pitt was studious and abstemious. Fox loved dissipation, and 
hated application. Pitt was ambitious, and was industrious to 
realize his ambition. Fox was ambitious, but it was the only 
passion he took least pains in gratifying. He loved popularity, 
yet he did little to win it, and was perpetually doing much to 
risk it. He disguised no vice, though a little disguise might 
have saved him much obloquy. Void of design, and impatient 
of culture, his parts were natural, and his success due only to his 
parts. As a statesman, in private virtues he was of the race of the 
Whartons and Rochesters, and the last of his race. Since his 
time no minister has left behind him such details of extravagance 
and dissoluteness. That he was the best-natured man alive 
must be placed, however, as a balance in his favour. Men who 
hated him as a politician, could not deny their heart to the man. 
As a politician, too, it was difficult to hate him. Al!l that 
generosity and good-humour which fascinated in his private life 
and among his private associates, clung to him in politics. He 
had no spleen. He bore no ill-will ; none that an evening with Don 
Quixote and Mrs. Armistead could not remove. Itwas emphatically 
true of him that the sun did not go down on his wrath. In the 
hearty enthusiasm of a moment of admiration he would more than 
once have carried off Pitt to Brookes’. When the philosophic 
labours of a lifetime had jangled the fine-strung sensibilities of 
Burke, the statesman wept, while the philosopher pouted. Out- 
side the House his popularity, though sometimes endangered, 
was scarcely less. His vices, we suspect, operated upon his 
character among his cotemporaries as did those of his ancestor 
Charles 1]. They were vices of the heart rather than of the 
head, originating in indolence rather thanin malignancy. Hence 
his friends pardoned the man they had notthe courage to condemn. 
They overlooked the rake in the statesman ; and while he dis- 
graced the metropolis with scenes as vicious as any that were 
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ever enacted on Tower-hill or Bartholomew Fair, they still clung 
to the champion, in whom they realized the cause that had bled 
with Hampden on the field, and with Sidney on the scaffold. 
They never found him wanting. His exertions were quite com- 
mensurate with his idleness. His activity equalled his sloth. 
If he gave his nights to champagne and ombre, he gave his days 
to the serfs of Africa and the Helots of America. He was not a 
successful man. His fondness for play was scarcely surpassed by 
his fondness for politics. Yet in play he ended as a beggar, and 
for his success in politics, it is enough to say that, with the ex- 
ception of eleven months, he was never out of opposition. His 
passion for women equalled his passion for play. Yet those who 
enjoyed his confidence, and lived to review in charity the wild 
acts of a not very malignant nature, declared that he never 
formed a connexion with a woman that was. not unlucky to 
If the exhibition of emotion be the test of sincerity, and the 
exhibition of sincerity the test of a great orator, Fox was one 
of the greatest orators that ever lived. The hurried sentence, 
- the involuntary exclamation, the vehement gesture, the start, the 
agitation, everything was indicative of that kind of eloquence 
that comes from the heart, and goes to the heart. His tongue 
faltered, his voice grew stifled, and his face bathed with tears. 
Pitt lost by the contrast in his demeanour. Those who watched 
the motions of his great rival saw in the stiff, unbending figure 
the monotonous inflection, and the solemn posture, the formal 
grace of a passionless automaton. They matched the earnestness, 
the animation, the enthusiasm of the one, against the gravity, 
the smoothness, and the plausibility of the other, and they denied 
that there could be warmth where there was so little fire. In 
taking into consideration, however, the superiority of Fox in 
this respect, it must be remembered that his oratory was cradled 
and nursed in opposition. The effect of such a position on 
parliamentary oratory is by no means slight. His independence 
of situation imparts to the speaker an independence of tone. No 
official reserve is there to chill his animation or to curb his 
tongue. Horace Walpole has remarked, in one of his Memoirs, that 
Marchmont in opposition and Marchmont in place were two very 
different speakers. The warmth and fire of his elocution when 
out of office disappeared, and left him without a single redeeming 
grace in office. Something of the same test must be applied in 
a comparison of Fox with Pitt. In logic, in all the formalities 
of eloguence, in all those points, in fact, where his nature and 
habits would suggest an inferiority, he was inferior to Pitt. In 
the latter there is a faultless regularity of thought, accompanied 
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by a technical arrangement of diction, that is never violated. 
Fox, though choice in expression, is loose in arrangement. His 
declamation flowed from him in a torrent. But though his words 
escaped from him, rather than were uttered, they were the vehicle 
of close, and sometimes of subtle argument. There has been 
some reaction against Sir James Mackintosh’s verdict, that he 
was the most Demosthenian speaker since Demosthenes. The 
truth is, easy as it seems, nothing is more really difficult than to 
discriminate between speakers, except it be to find words which 
shall give the results of discrimination an exact equational ex- 
pression. Any one who will read Hume’s eloquent delineation 
of Demosthenes will see at a glance that it can properly be 
applied to no other English orator than Fox. The chief point in 
which Fox differs from Demosthenes is the inartificial arrange- 
ment of his language. But the difference lies in the amount of 
application, not in the effect produced. For the purposes of 
oratory, the language of both is as successfully disposed as it 
could be. There are most certainly some very singular parallels 
of excellences in their speeches. We have noted down many, 


but one example in particular of Fox is so Demosthenian, that we - 


cannot refrain from giving it. It occurs in the speech on 
American affairs, on the opening of the session for November, 
1781. And it is curious that, in this speech, the orator quotes 
and applies to the situation of this country a famous address of 
Demosthenes to his countrymen :—‘ There was one circumstance 
‘in the conduct and the language of Ministers he could not help 
‘taking notice of. It was that, amidst all their sorrow for the 
‘loss of Earl Cornwallis and his brave army, there seemed one 
‘thing which gave them great consolation, and for which they 
‘were grateful. It was, that our fleet had not ventured to fight 
‘the enemy. Hear it, exclaimed the orator; ‘hear it, Mr. 
‘Speaker; it is a source of joy new in the history of Great 
‘ Britain, that we rejoice on the occasion of one of our fleets not 
‘ venturing to engage and fight the enemy. To even this are we re- 
‘duced.’ We almost fear to venture on our own translation of the 
famous rebuke in the first Philippic, which every scholar has doubt- 
less anticipated in his own mind before we quote it:— Do ye 
‘ prefer walking about and asking one another, is there any news ? 
‘What! tell me, can there be greater news than that a man of 
‘Macedonia is subduing Athenians, and administering Greece ! 
The whole of Fox’s speech is most Demosthenian. The imaginary 
dialogue between the King of France and his subjects, the in- 
dignant outburst that followed on the sneer of Dundas, are 
rather copies than parallels. 

Superior to Fox, superior to Pitt, was Burke. Any disad- 
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vantages, on the part of Fox, in natural abilities, were increased 
by the character of his personal pursuits. Burke maintained 
through life that habit of study that Pitt had in his youth, and 
he added to his powers of accumulation what Pitt had not, a 
large and philosophical scrutiny. While Fox was making up his 
losses at Newmarket, or drinking out the night at Hockrel, the 
author of the Treatise on the Sublime was pushing into the re- 
condite realms of every science a rare and unwearied spirit of 
investigation. He boasted, and boasted truly, that he had none 
of that master-vice, sloth, in his composition. Man of genius 
though he was, he possessed in a remarkable degree the industry 
of a vulgar plodder. Nor was his industry a fastidious one. 
Nothing was too high or too low for it. It comprehended every- 
thing, from the most elaborate act of imperial legislation to the 
discussion of a Dutch or Italian master with Reynolds or Barry, 
or parsnips and Indian corn with Arthur Young. In spite of 
these qualifications, however, Burke has always struck us as a 
memorable instance of more than adequate means of commanding 
success, resulting in a very inadequate share of it. He was the 
greatest political philosopher of his day, yet he commanded 
no adherents. He was the greatest orator, yet he commanded no 
converts, and could scarce command an audience. He was the 
best-informed man in Parliament. He certainly was most exact 
and most ready in his information. His mind was well stocked 
with every sort of intellectual merchandize. Every article was 
in its place, prepared at a moment's notice for exhibition to 


. the casual customer. Added to this, he had the means of 


pleasing as well as convincing. His language was choice and 
classical, and copiously various. Imagery the most bountiful 
and the most beautiful set off his homeliest wares. They were 
packed in a style of sentence which, if it had any fault, had the 


‘fault of an excess of harmony. He was, too, one of the wittiest 


men even in that regal period of wit. Yet he was tiresome, his 
name passed into a parliamentary proverb, and the signal for his 
rising to speak was the signal for his audience to quit their 
benches. The cause of Burke’s inadequate moral supremacy lies, 
we think, in the composition of his character. He was a man of 
no compromise. ‘I have ever liked,’ he writes to the Marquis of 
Rockingham, ‘I have ever liked a decided situation of friendship 
or amity.’ His attachments were strong, and his antipathies 
were strong, while to both his impetuous temper imparted an 
air of earnestness almost approaching to passion. Calculating 
politicians could not understand it. They could not understand 
that a man should give himself and his friends so much vexation 
for nothing; and they put down his eagerness to interest, and his 
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anxiety to ambition. He was naturally sensitive, and strangely 
enough, as he grew older, he seemed to grow more warm, more 
sensitive, and more passionate. The chills of age did not damp 
his ardour. Everything in him turned to flame. His intellect 
and his sensations had mutually overheated each other. The 
tender enthusiasm of his old age was probably intensified by the 
events of his previous life. He had lived in a strange and a wild 
time. He mistook the renovation of society for its dissolution. 
The agonies attending the birth of Liberty sounded in his ears as 
the agonies of its death. Ere his public life had begun, symp- 
toms of the great insurrection of the human mind had set in. 
Ere he had been laid in his grave at Beaconsfield, the great drama 
had been played out. On the heights of Boston, on the banks 
of the Hudson, on the banks of the Seine, he had watched it 
scene by scene, act after act, to the final consummation of the 
great closing catastrophe. Nor had he been an unconcerned spec- 
tator. Nay, each successive change, each new phase, struck a 
corresponding chord in his bosom. The great drama had opened 
in the guise of rational freedom, and he gave it his confidence. 
It promised to end in the triumph of anarchy, and he sacrificed 
to it his despair. It began in order, and he applauded. It ended 
in confusion, and he denounced. Burke had in reality all that 
nervous anxiety and that exaggerated apprehensiveness, which 
Chatham assumed. Chatham was always thundering at the 
destroyers of his country, and predicting its present destruction. 
In Burke's irritable soul, this was a real, not a fictitious fear. 
His letters and speeches are full of the notes of earnest despair. 
Never indeed has despair chanted dirges so sweet and so solemn. 
In Lord George Gordon’s riots, as in the American Revolution, it 
was ‘ Fuimus, ‘ Fuimus.’ ‘We were undone.’ ‘ We were a doomed 
nation.’ ‘ We were no longer a nation.’ On the French Revolution 
the cry became more earnest as the evil appeared more extensive. 
He had foreseen the destruction of freedom in England. His pro- 
phetic vision, guided by the terrors of an overwrought imagination, 
now recognised the decay of freedom in Europe. Such a dis- 
position could never have been sustained without a warm and 
philanthropic heart. His philanthropy accordingly was universal. 
He had an instinctive horror, political and moral, of all oppres- 
sion, national and individual. His large sympathies even ex- 
tended to every climate and every grade, from the Catholic who 
groaned beneath penal disabilities amid the bogs of Tipperary, to 
the African who rotted in the slave factories of Guinea; from the 
king who was martyred in the gaze of his European capital, to 
the princes whom European rapacity plundered in the city of the 
Jumna. When he died, it is said that his heart was found en- 
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larged to an unusual size. It would be a pleasing fiction to 
believe, with the Arabian physiologist, that the physical or- 
ganism is in death not unfrequently commensurate with the 
moral capacities of life. . 

As was the success of the politician, so was the success of the 
orator. In both positions excess rather thand eficiency was the 
cause of his failure. Asa politician he had too much mind and 
too much sensibility. As an orator he combined too much reason 
with too much imagination. As an orator he was too much of 
the poet and too much of the philosopher. As a politician he 
was too much of the student with too much of the partisan. He 
abhorred the application of abstract terms to politics, yet no man 
clothed politics in a more abstract metaphysical dress. His 
first speech, said a critic of the day, struck the House as a new 
kind of political philosophy. It was soon found that, new or old, 
the House was not the place for its successful exposition. All is 
not parliamentary that is philosophical. His eloquence was not 
calculated for that meridian. It would have shone eminently in 
a discussion society, or in an essay, and indeed his speeches read 
more like essays than orations. He spoke from the study, and it 
certainly needed the retirement of the study to appreciate what 
he spoke. In an assembly where immediate apprehension is 
necessary, that is no time for the slow process of contemplation. 
Hence the effect became totally inadequate to the cause. It was 
all appeal to the intellect, and no appeal to the passions. His 
subtlety fortified his observations, but it weakened the impressions 
on the audience. What they could not comprehend, they called 
futile. Burke wanted in this what he wanted in his political 
conduct generally, address, insinuation, management, self-control. 
His imagination ran away with him just as his temper ran 
away with him. It was not his fault that he did not try to evade 
the substantial merits of a question by treating it in some merely 
temporal or local consideration. But he dealt too abundantly, 
too generously in establishing general positions. Some of his 
speeches resemble tracts on purely speculative doctrines. Yet, 
after all, his arguments were not as shrewd as Fox’s. The pre- 
dominance of his imagination may be traced in his early pursuits 
and tastes. At one time it seemed to threaten his career. There 
was danger, in the opinion of some of his friends, that he was 
lapsing into the idleness of a poet, at the expense of severer 
studies. ‘ Poetry,’ he writes to his friend Shackleton, ‘ nothing 
but poetry could go down with me. I am entirely absorbed in 
the furor poeticus.’ This accounts for the profusion of metaphor 
broadcast over his writings, especially over his later writings. 
The redundancy of images is far more prodigal in his Letters on a 
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Regicide Peace, for example, composed when he was considerably 
over sixty, than in his Essay on the Sublime, the work ‘of his 
comparative youth. It is singular, and at the same time it is 
suggestive of his natural gifts, that his premeditated speeches 
should be far more chaste and sobered than his unpremeditated. 
While other men require leisure to stimulate and excite their 
imagination, he required leisure to tame and curtail his. His 
famous speech on the proposed repeal of the Tea Duty, though 
extemporized, and delivered on the spur of the moment, was 
always considered by the best judges among its audience, as con- 
taining wonderful power of ratiocination indeed, but an almost 
criminal excess of luxuriant imagery. It needed the art 
of touching the passions. Its hearers, neither persuaded nor 
deprecated, simply wondered and smiled. It was not the 
moment, it was said, for Cicero to be as playful and fanciful 
as Ovid. His imagination, like his reason, was not an aris- 
tocratic one. It adapted itself easily to all subjects. It did 
not despise the day of small things. It took under its protection 
the grandest and the meanest topics, the fate of an hemisphere 
or the state of the king’s kitchen; and whatever it illustrated, it 
illustrated successfully. It occupied itself with the dungeon of 
a captive queen, and it threw around the horrid tragedy a tender- 
ness and a grace that robbed it of half its repulsiveness. It entered 
the royal buttery, and in an instant the dry details of purveyor- 
ships, cooks, and turnspits are worked up into a scene that 
might have drawn tears of theatrical envy from Sheridan. The 
Welsh revenue adventures of Baron North and his knight Probert, 
in the same speech, the speech for Economical Reform, interests 
for all the world like a medieval tale of chivalry. Even at this 
distance of time, and upon a hundredth perusal, it must be owned 
that there never was a more playful or amusing way of getting 
rid of such dry and repulsive details. The power of combining 
grave and gay, wit and pathos, was in truth one of that re- 
markable man’s most remarkable faculties. In a speech he de- 
livered the early part of the year 1778, the first part made Lord 
North convulsed with laughter. The latter portion, it was noticed, 
drew iron tears down the cheek of the veteran Barré. Such was 
Burke ; or, rather, such is a very faint outline of what Burke was, 
philosopher, moralist, metaphysician. There is a tendency just 
now to regard his virtues with suspicion and his failings with 
harshness. His frame and his intellect so reacted upon one 
another, that a close and earnest psychological study alone can 
adequately hope to decide upon his merits. The great crisis in 
which he lived had a curious effect on more than one con- 
temporary mind. It has given an air of inconsistency, even of 
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obliquity, to more than one otherwise straightforward career. 
Statesmen and philosophers, the great shock has thrown several 
from the perpendicular, and reversed the motion of their public 
walk. Beginning with progress, with their face set in the right 
direction, they remain, like Lot's wife, eloquent monuments of 
the danger of looking back. 

Into the career of these historical monitors, or, what is more 
germane to our subject, into the merits of their oratory, it is not 
our intention at present to enter. The history of oratory is 
indeed not a topic to be exhausted in the limits of an ephemeral 
essay. Our own skeleton outline of it has been offered rather by 
way of suggestion than as example. Criticism is partial. It has 
invaded every department of literature but this; though it is quite 
certain that no other department of literature is more attractive, 
or is likely to be more remunerative of toil. The best treatment 
which ancient oratory has encountered is undoubtedly to be met 
with in the treatise of Cicero which we have placed at the head 
of this article. Aristotle is too much of the philosopher. Diony- 
sius is too much of the grammarian and logophilist. Quintilian 
is too much of the professional rhetor. Longinus has hardly any 
pretension. His book on the Sublime is certainly not a book of 
philosophic criticism. Instead of being called a Treatise on the 
Sublime, it should have been called a ‘ Treatise on the Sublimities 
of certain Authors.’ It is rather a collection of examples, than 
an analysis of principles. He is rather the historian of the sub- 
lime than its critic. Cicero, and Cicero only, can be held up as 
a model, both in doctrine and in practice, to modern industry. 
The critic and the historian are well balanced in him. His book 
is written, too, in excellent taste and in an excellent spirit, rather 
unusual for him, of considerable impartiality and great modesty. 
The only questionable part about it is the form. Dialogue is a 
precarious plan, and enjoys but a fickle popularity. It was far 
more suited to ancient than it is to modern feelings. The 
imaginary dialogues of modern times are not always dialogues 
of the imagination. They are, generally speaking, void of all 
character and personality; and the language, instead of being 
diversified, is more tediously monotonous than unpretending nar- 
rative. It may be as well for the enterprising spirit that would 
indulge in this particular form to pause and remember that Lord 
Lyttleton’s Dialogues of the Dead, once so celebrated, are now 
only known to the facetious memory of the antiquarian critic as 
Dead Dialogues. 
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Art. I1.— Nature and the Supernatural, as together constituting the 
one System of God. By Horack New York: Charles 
Scribner. 1858. 


‘THIs work appears to have excited much notice in the United 
States, indeed, to have produced somewhat of a sensation in certain 
quarters. After carefully reading it, we, without endorsing to 
the full all that has been said in its praise by the author's country- 
men, have much satisfaction in introducing it to our readers as a 
very remarkable book, and one the appearance of which any- 
where could hardly fail to awaken attention. Dr. Bushnell is a 
man of great natural powers, and he wields a vigorous and com- 
manding pen. His mind is large and comprehensive, his imagi- 
nation vivid, his knowledge extensive and varied; he has great 
independence of feeling, and a free original cast of thought; and 
his whole intellectual machinery moves under the impulse of an 
energetic, bold, and resolute spirit. He possesses also great 
command of language—pure, strong idiomatic English; great 
powers of felicitous and striking illustration; and a certain swell 
and rolling melody of style that seizes hold of the reader and 
captivates him whether he will or not. We have not had in our 
hands for a long time a book from which so many beautiful and 
powerful passages could be selected, such as the reader would 
appreciate and enjoy of themselves, irrespective of their relation 
to the author's design in the context from which they are taken. 
And yet the book has on the whole disappointed us. Devoted to 
a controversial end, and dealing with questions which, atove all, 
require precision of thought and exactitude of reasoning for their 
satisfactory solution, it appears to us to fail just where such a 
book ought to have been strongest in order to attain the end at 
which it aims. In the ardour, fulness, and independence of his 
mind the author seems to us needlessly to rush into speculations 
that contribute nothing to the furtherance of his main design, 
and gratuitously to utter opinions that cannot but grate on the 
feelings of many by contravening long-established beliefs in the 
church. We think, also, that a desire to be fair and candid 
towards unbelievers leads him to concede to them more than in 
truth and with safety can be conceded. But it is in the want of 
a precise and rigorous dialectic that the main defect of this work 
seems to usto lie. Dr. Bushnell’s peculiar cast of mind appears to 
us more fitted for the splendid illustration and vigorous enforcing of 
acknowledged truths, than for the close grappling and nice fencing 
of the controversial arena. In the volume before us there are 
chapters and paragraphs which are full of the noblest turns of 
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thought and expression, and which one previously in accordance 
with ,the author cannot fail to peruse with the delight which 
springs from finding old truths presented in new lights, set forth 
under new forms, brought into new associations, and turned to- 
new uses. But in cases where one is led to doubt or dissent, 
and where a sentence or two in the Paley style of putting an 
argument would do more to set one in just relations with the 
author's opinions or reasonings than whole pages of the most 
eloquent and picturesque writing, we are constrained to say we 
think Dr. Bushnell does not appear to advantage. This makes 
us doubt whether his work will effect any real victory over the 
enemies of Christianity, or take any permanent hold of the con- 
victions of the community. As the old Scotch Professor used to- 
inculcate on his students when criticising their sermons, it is not 
the flash or the report of the gun, but the bullet that does the 
execution ; and we must confess that whilst, in reading Dr. Bush- 
nell, the flash and the report have often been such as to subdue 
us for the moment, we have too often found, on subsequent in- 
vestigation, that the bullet has been wanting. 

As the work is not in the hands of many readers in this 
country, we shall, in place of indulging in any observations of 
our own, lay before our readers as copious an analysis of it as our 
limits will permit, with such extracts as we may judge best fitted. 
to convey an idea of the author's general style and manner. 

Dr. Bushnell has divided his work into fifteen chapters. In 
the first of these, which is designed to serve as an introduction 
to the rest, he states the question he proposes to discuss. After 
referring to the fact that man is naturally disposed to believe in 
supernatural agency, and to the fact that this disposition, as 
exemplified in the older mythologies, came in process of time to 
be met by a counter-tendency, which subjected these earlier 
beliefs to the test of reason, and thereby tended powerfully to 
shake the popular regard for them, he proceeds to inquire whether’ 
it may not be that Christianity, as avowedly a religion resting on 
a basis of supernatural facts, is destined, when exposed to a 
similar test, to share the same fate. He then adverts to the 
character of recent attacks on Christianity; ‘not that rampant, 
‘crude-minded, and malignant scoffing which in a former age 
‘undertook to rid the world of all religion, but that which, ‘on 
‘the contrary, puts on the air and speaks in the character of a 
‘genuine scholarship and philosophy.’ ‘The aim of this species. 
of infidelity is not avowedly irreligious ; it rather seeks to vindi- 
cate for religion a scientific and rational basis, and to find for it. 
a place among the genuine natural phenomena of the world. 
It does not even formally wage war with revealed religion ; for,. 
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holding that there is a revelation of God, not only in the natural 
universe, but also by means of an inspiring influence exerted by 
Him on the great teaching spirits of the race, it is ready to admit 
that some parts at least of this illumination may have descended 
upon such geniuses as Moses, Isaiah, David, Jesus, and Paul, 
and that in their writings or recorded sayings may be found some 
precious fragments of this divine lore, some genuine scintillations 
from the Great Central Light of the universe. Hence they ‘ quote 
‘Scripture when it is convenient, as they quote the Orphic 
‘hymns, or the Homeric and Sibylline verses, and testify the 
* profoundest admiration to Jesus Christ in common with Numa, 
‘Plato, Zoroaster, Confucius, Mohammed, and others.’ All that 
they object to is the pretence that in Christianity there is aught 
supernatural—aught coming to the Great Author of it, or any of his 
followers, from God, beyond what might come to any man at any 
time or in any part of the world in a perfectly natural way ; and 
aught in the material of it but what, when construed according 
to a just historical and philosophical criticism, may be shown to 
be in accordance with the working of simple natural law. What 
this infidelity admits from Christianity is— 

‘all on the level of mere nature, without miracle, or incarnation, or 
resurrection, or new-creation, or anything above nature. Such re- 
presentations are only historic myths covering perhaps real truths ; 
but, as regards the historic form, incredible. Nothing supernatural 
is to be admitted. Redemption itself, considered as a plan to 
raise men out of thraldom, under the corrupted action of nature— 
rolling back its currents and bursting its constraints—is a fiction. 
There is no such thraldom, no such deliverance, and so your Chris- 
tianity is a mistake ; a mistake, that is,in everything that constitutes 
its grandeur as a plan of salvation for the world.’ 


Such is the phase of infidelity which is most conspicuous in 
the present day. It is formally advocated by some very able and 
learned and thoughtful men ; it comes into manifestation under 
various forms of hostility to the claims of the Bible and of Chris- 
tianity ; it gathers strength from some of the tendencies of modern 
science and some of the determinations of modern philosophy ; it 
has infected, to an extent hardly suspected by even the most 
watchful guardians of the Christian interest, our political theories 
and our polite literature ; nay, it has even indirectly affected our 
theology and contrived to ascend our pulpits. ‘ We frequently, 
says Dr. Bushnell, uttering what the experience, we believe, of 
many pastors in this country will enable them to corroborate, 
‘detect its influence in the practical difficulties of the young 
‘members of the churches, who do not even suspect the true 
‘cause themselves. Indeed,’ he adds, ‘there is nothing more 
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‘common than to hear arguments advanced and illustrations 
‘ offered by the most evangelical preachers, that have no force or 
‘meaning save what they get from the current naturalism of the 
‘day.’ ‘The very guardians of the Christian citadel thus require 
to be themselves guarded, lest they inadvertently betray it to the 
foe. We are so enveloped by the miasma which infidelity has 
in its latest efforts succeeded in diffusing, that even those 
who, by reason of a healthy constitution and strong life within 
them, have been able so far to resist its influence as not to be 
stricken down by it, are, nevertheless, in constant danger of 
having their vigour reduced and their vital powers rendered 
languid or torpid. 

Itis against this pervading and insidious infidelity that Dr. 
Bushnell proposes, in the volume before us, to direct his artillery. 
He has no quarrel with science and no desire to abate its just 
pretensions; nor is his aim, by any process of explanation and 
adjustment, to bring religion into accordance with the deductions 
and discoveries of modern natural speculation. He ieaves to 
nature and to natural science an undisputed right to their 
own domain. But he undertakes to prove that that domain is 
not the universe; that the system of God embraces, besides 
nature, a sphere which is above nature; that there is a place in 
the vast consistent whole for the supernatural as well as for the 
natural; and that the manifestations of the former within the 
sphere of the latter are not lawless and arbitrary intrusions, but 
are the results of a well-ordered and regulated system; with a 
view to which nature itself, with its laws and its materials, has 
been constituted. His belief is that Christianity, in all its 
supernatural grandeur, is not a scheme contrived to meet and 
remedy a foreseen evil ; but is that in the view of which the world 
was at first called into being, and that in which the whole system 
of things has its consistency, so as to become a system. ‘The 
‘ world was made to include Christianity ; under that it becomes a 
* proper and complete frame of order; to that it crystallizes, in allits 
‘ appointments, events, and experiences ; in that was the design or 
‘final cause revealed by which its distributions, laws, and historic 
‘changes are determined and systematized.’ The order of nature, 
then, instead of being something primary and supreme, is really 
subordinate to this higher order of things, and can find its per- 
fection only in it. And as sin has denaturalized nature, making 
it a condition of unnature and disorder, it is only as a super- 
natural scheme of redemption, such as that of Christianity, enters 
into it, resumes it into itself, brings it again into consistency with 
its great central principle, and under the control of its great head, 
that nature can be brought to its proper order and harmony, or 
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delivered from that burden of imperfections and confusion under 
which the whole creation now groaneth and travaileth. 

In pursuance of this design, Dr. Bushnell commences by deter- 
mining the sense in which the terms Nature and Supernatural are 
to be used. The former he proposes to restrict to the physical world 
—the world of orderly sequence, in which changes take place from 
within itself, and not through the agency of any external power. 
By the supernatural he understands in the general all that lies 
beyond this system, and that may act upon it; more specifically, 
those powers that belong to the spiritual world, and which, he 
contends, are not subject to the laws of mere cause and effect, 
but obey higher laws, laws compatible with absolute freedom. 
He thus ranks the human will under the head of the supernatural ; 
it is so, inasmuch as it is not subject to the ordinary laws of 
causation, and acts on the chain of cause and effect in nature so 
as to produce what changes it desires. To the illustration of 
these points the author devotes the second of his chapters. He 
declaims at considerable length in support of the position he has 
assumed respecting the autonomy of the human will. In his 
view the will is not acted upon by any causes which determine 
its choice. We are not like scale-beams, that move in obedience 
to the pressure of the greater weight. We do not act necessarily 
and invariably as the strongest motive may direct. On the con- 
trary, we often follow consciously the weaker motive ; and herein 
lies the sin and folly for which we blame ourselves when we do 
that which is wrong. We feel that we have not, as we ought to 
have done, followed the motive that was strongest and best, but 
one which we know to be weak and worthless; and for this we 
stand at the bar of conscience self-condemned. But, whilst the 
will is thus free, and obeys its own laws, the other parts of man’s 
mental constitution come under the head of the natural; they are 
subject to the conditions of cause and effect, and may be acted 
upon by the will. As far as they are concerned, man ‘is pure 
‘nature, and he is only a power superior to cause and effect at 
‘the particular point of volition where his liberty culminates, and 
‘where the administration he is to maintain over his whole 
‘nature centres.’ It follows from this that, as the power of the 
will over man’s nature is not absolute and unqualified, it will often 
be restricted, as regards executive power to perform what it wills; 
the self-determination remains absolutely free and unrestricted, 
but the power to determine the action of the faculties may be 
impeded ; the result of which is a state such as that experienced 
by the Apostle when he said, ‘ to will is present with me, but how 
to perform that which is good I find not.’ The causes by 
which this limitation of executive power is determined are 
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various: some are physiological and mental; some arise from 
the circumstances in which we may be placed, or through which 
we may have passed; some flow from the education which we 
have received, or the habits we have formed. By such causes 
our power of doing or becoming is limited ; so that, when their 
influence is strongly combined against our becoming good, and 
doing that which is right, that result is rendered impossible for 
us, however much we may will it. Hence the need of super- 
natural aid, if man is to be rescued from his present condition ; 
‘without some extension to him from without and above, some 
‘approach and ministration that is supernatural, he can never 
‘ become what his own ideals require.’ 

But though circumstances may limit man’s executive power, 
the self-determining power of the will remains entire and in- 
destructible; we cannot always do what we will, but we can 
always will as we please. In this lies man’s supreme dignity, and 
from this comes all the worth of his doings. ‘The feelings which 
the actions of a human being excite in us are totally different 
from those which are produced by the aspects or changes of 
nature :— 


‘In every friend we distinguish something more than a mere distil- 
lation of natural causes ; a free faithful soul, that, having a power to 
betray, stays fast in the integrity of love and sacrifice. We rejoice 
in heroic souls, and in every hero we discover a majestic spirit, how 
far transcending the merely instinctive and necessary actings of animal 
and vegetable life. He stands out in the flood of the world’s causes 
strong in his resolve, not knowing in a just fight how to yield, but 
protesting with Coriolanus— 

‘Let the Volsces 
Plow Rome and harrow Italy, I’ll never 
Be such a gosling as to obey instinct, but stand 
As if a man was author of himself, 
And knew no other kin.’ 


‘Hence the honour we so profusely yield to the martyrs, who are 
God’s heroes; able, as in freedom, to yield their flesh up in the fires 
of testimony, and sing themselves away in the smoke of their con- 
suming bodies. Were they a part only of nature, and held to this by 
the law of cause and effect in nature, we should have as much reason 
to honour their Christian fortitude as we have to honour the com- 
bustion of a fire ; even that which kindled their faggots :—as much, and 
no more.’ (pp. 56, 57.) 

‘The same is true, as we may safely assume, in regard to all the 
other orders and realms of spiritual existence; to angels good and bad, 
seraphim, principalities, and powers in heavenly places. They are all 
supernatural ; and it is in them, as belonging to this higher class of 
existences, that God beholds the final causes, the uses, and the grand 
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systematizing ideas of his universal plan. Nature, as comprehending 
the domain of cause and effect, is only the platform on which He 
establishes his kingdom as a kingdom of minds or persons, every 
one of whom has power to act upon it, and to some extent, greater or 
less, to be sovereign over it. So that, after all that has been done by 
the sensuous littleness, the shallow pride, and the idolatry of science 
to make a total universe, or even a God of nature, still it is nothing 
bnt the carpet on which we children have our play, and which we may 
only use according to its design, or may cut, and burn, and tear at will. 
The true system of God centres still in us, and not in it; in our 
management, our final glory and completeness of being as persons, not 
in the set figures of the carpet we so eagerly admire, and call it science 
to ravel.’ (p. 58.) 


Having thus asserted man’s superiority to nature, and his capa- 
city of acting on it, Dr. Bushnell asks whether the same power is 
not to be conceded to God. ‘Ifit be nothing incredible that we 
‘should act on the chain of cause and effect in nature, is it more 
‘incredible that God should thus act?’ This no one will main- 
tain; and yet, according to Dr. Bushnell, the grand offence of 
those who maintain the possibility of miracles is just their assert- 
ing that God can act on nature from without so as to produce 
new and strange effects; for in his view a miracle is simply an 
acting on nature by a divine power, just as the firing of a gun is 
an acting on nature by a human power; the two differ in degree 
only, not in kind. To hold that God has no relation to nature 
beyond that of simply upholding the mechanism of the physical 
universe, he regards as a virtual denial of the Divine per- 
sonality :— 


‘In fact, He has no liberty of doing anything but just to keep 
a-going the everlasting trundle of the machine. He cannot even act 
upon his works, save as giving and maintaining the natural law of 
his works; which law is a limit upon Him as truly as a bond of order 
upon them. He is incrusted and shut in by his own ordinances. 
Nature is the god above God, and He cannot cross her confines. His 
ends are all in nature; for outside of nature, and beyond, there is 
nothing but Himself. He is only a great mechanic, who has made a 
great machine, having his work all done long ages ago. Moral 
government is out of the question; there is no government but the 
predestined rolling of the machine. If a man sins, the sin is only the 
play of cause and effect; that is, of the machine. If he repents, the 
same is true—sin, repentance, love, hope, joy, are all developments of 
cause and effect ; that is, of the machine. Ifa soul gives itself in love 
to God, the love is but the grinding out of some wheel He has set 
turning, or it may be turns, in the scheme of nature. If I look up to 
Him, and call Him Father, He can only pity the conceit of my filial 
feeling, knowing that it is attributable to nothing but the run of mere 
necessary cause and effect in me ; and is no more, in fact, from me than 
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the rising of a mist or a cloud is from some buoyant freedom in its 
oma If I look up to Him for help or deliverance, He can only 

and me over to cause and effect, of which I am a link myself, and 
bid me stay in my place to be made what Iam made tobe. He 
can touch me by no extension of sympathy; and I must even break 
through nature (as He Himself cannot) to obtain a look of recog- 
nition.’ (p. 61.) 

In the next chapter, the title of which is ‘ Nature is not the 
System of God—Things and Powers how related,’ the author, 
after adverting again to man’s undying demand and desire for 
the supernatural, proceeds to show that nature itself offers indi- 
cations of supernatural agency. In the action of vital chemistry 
upon inorganic chemistry, of life upon inert matter, whereby the 
former comes down as it were upon the latter, and constrains it 
to do its bidding, and to build up its fabric, we see such an 
indication. ‘The phenomena thus presented to us, come as 


‘types in nature of the supernatural, and its power to subordinate 
the laws of nature. They come as God’s mute prophets, throwing 
down their rods upon the ground, as Moses did, that we may see their 
quickening and believe. We do believe that they contain a higher 
tier of chemical forms, superior to the lower tier of forms in the dead 
matter, and we are nowise shocked by the miracle when we see them 
quicken the dead matter into life, and work it by their magic power 
into substances, whose affinities were not inherent in the matter, but 
in the subtle chemistry of vitality, by whom they were fashioned.’ 


Geology furnishes evidence to the same effect; in its rocky 
registers it has preserved multiform and undeniable proof that 
there has been from time to time the insertion of a supernatural 
power among the sequences of nature, by which a new order of 
things and new forms of existence have come into being on the 
earth's surface, until at last man appears, the most perfect of living 
forms. How is the fact of new productions to be accounted for 
except by the admission of a supernatural agency acting within 
the sphere of nature? The development theory is wholly at fault 
here. If it be possible for the original germs of organic life to 
be developed out of matter by its inorganic forms, why are no 
such developments ever witnessed now ? or if this were rendered 
credible by instances in the lower grades of being, how on this 
theory is man to be accounted for? Is he the outgrowth of a 
gradual progress which, beginning with some hardly organized 
germ, has in the long course of ages, and through many transmu- 
tations, emerged in this perfect form? If so, how is it that the 
process seems for ever to have stopped? nay, that nowhere do 
we find any fact, or trace of a fact, proving that it was begun ? 
‘ Tokens may be traced in the rocks of a transitional development 
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‘ in some given kind or species, as of the gradual process by which 
‘a frog is developed ; but there is no trace of organized being 
‘ midway between the frog and the horse, or of any insect or fish 
‘on its way to become a frog.’ Man stands at a prodigious dis- 
tance from the highest of the lower animals, and there is a great 
gulf fixed between him and them which they never pass. If he 
has grown out of them by a slow process, how was this gulf 
passed ? where are the transitional forms that were assumed 
between the brute and the man? They are nowhere to be found. 
Shall we, then, deserting this hypothesis of a gradual develop- 
ment, suppose that the change was made per saltum in some 
splendid freak or caprice of nature ? that is, that one day a brute 
mother, by a mere lusus nature, produced a human child! But 
what right has any one to make such a supposition as this, not 
only in the absence of any vestige of a fact to support it, but in 
the face of every fact and every probability of experience? It is 
true there are lusus nature occurring constantly ; but they are of 
a nature that bear not the most distant analogy to the supposed 
case. Nothing can be more monstrous than to argue that 
because a sow may produce a pig with two heads, or a negress 
may give birth to an albino, therefore it is credible that an 
irrational animal, prone and speechless, should give birth to a 
creature of erect form, of intelligence, endowed with powers of 
speech, and capable of all the glorious achievements which belong 
to man. He who can seriously believe this possible, is not in a 
state to be reasoned with. Besides, supposing the human infant 
produced, how was it reared? Ail experience teaches us how 
helpless is the human infant, more helpless than that of any 
animal: how was the helplessness of this first human infant 
succoured, and its life preserved ? Was the brute mother in this 
one instance endowed with instincts and capacities which, after 
they had served their purpose, passed away, and have been 
possessed by no brute before or since? or was the infant, unlike 
all human infants since, able to take care of itself from its birth, 
and to use its intelligence for its own advantage ? In either case 
we must, it is feared, suppose an invasion of the supernatural 
such as the supporters of the development theory cannot admit. 
In fact, the idea of a human child being able to live if left solely 
to the care of a brute, is an absurdity of a piece with the idea 
that a brute could produce a human child. The mighty Newton 
said ‘ Hypotheses non fingo. It would be well if some of his 
would-be successors would adopt as their rule Deliramenta non 
Jingo. 

‘ But there is ascientific reason against this whole theory of develop- 
ment, which appears to be irresistible ; viz., that it inverts the order of 
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causes, and makes exactly that which distinguishes the fact of death, 
the author and cause of life. For it is precisely the wonder of the 
living creatures, or the vital powers, that, instead of being under the 
laws of mineral substances, they are continually triumphing over 
them. Never do they fall under and submit to them till they die ; 
and this is death. Thus, when a little nodule of living matter called 
an acorn is placed in the ground, it takes occasion, so to speak, from 
its new conditions, begins to quicken, opens its ducts, starts its pumps 
into action, sets at work its own wondrous powers of chemistry, and 
labours on through whole centuries, composing and building on new 
lengths of wood, till it has raised into the sky against gravity and the 
laws of dead chemistry, a ponderous mass of many tons serra there 
to stand, waving in triumph over the vanquished chemists of the 
ground, and against the raging storms of ages; never to yield the 
victory till the life grows old by exhaustion. Having come now to 
the limit of its own vital nature, the tree dies; whereupon the laws of 
inorganic matter, over which it had triumphed, fall at work upon it, 
in their turn, to dissolve it; and between them and gravity, pulling it 
down upon the ground, it is disintegrated and reduced to inorganic 
dust. Now, what the theory in question proposes, is that this same 
living nodule was originally developed, organized, and gifted with life 
by the laws of dead matter ; laws that have themselves been vanquished 
as regards their force by its dominating sovereignty, and never have 
been able to do anything more than to dissolve it after it was dead.’ 
(pp. 81, 82.) 


There are thus, indirectly, agencies at work, above and beyond 
nature, on the system of the material universe ; and this is of 
itself a proof that this system is not the whole system of God. 
We may infer this also from the disorders and conflict which 
appear in nature; for, whilst under one aspect it presents the 
appearance of a cosmos, or well-ordered system, under another 
it seems a mere battle-field of contending powers, betraying the 
intrusion of influences not in the regular sequence of cause and 
effect, and demanding the superintendence of a superior power as 
necessary to prevent the whole from rushing into inextricable 
disorder and ruin. But, besides such intimations and suggestions 
of the supernatural, we have positive acquaintance with existences 
which belong to this class. In the universe there are two classes 
of beings which we know; the ‘one comprehends all beings that 
‘ are able to originate new trains of effects,—these are Powers ; 
‘and the other is made up of such as can only propagate effects 
‘ under final laws,—these are Things.’ The distinction between 
these may be thus expressed :— 


‘ Powers acting in liberty are capable of a double action—to do or 
not to do (God, for example, in creating, man in sinning) ; things can 
act only in one way, viz., as their law determines. 
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‘ Powers are perfectible only by exercise, after they are made ; things 
are perfect as made. 

‘ Powers are perfected or established in their law only by a schooling 
of their consent; things are under a law, mechanical at the first, 
having no consent. 

‘Powers can violate the present or nearest harmony, moving 
disorder in it; things are incapable of disorder, save as they are 
disordered by the malign action of powers. 

‘ Powers, governed by the absolute force or fiat of Omnipotence, 
would in that fact be uncreated and cease; things exist and act only 
in and by the impulsion of that fiat.’ (p. 86.) 


These two together constitute the universe, the whole system 
of God. Nature is not the system of God, but only a part of it, 
and a very subordinate part of it. The region of intelligence 
and will, filled with myriad existences over which presides God, 
the Lord of Hosts, and where all is under one law, the law of 
right, a law which God has first accepted Himself, and then 
ordained for all his accountable creatures—this is the primary 
and the commanding sphere of being. Nature has worth and 
dignity chiefly from its relation to this. When we take this into 
view, nature sinks into comparative nothingness. 


‘Its distances no longer occupy us, its magnitudes appal us no more, 
the astronomic splendours are tinsel ; nothing is solid or great or high 
but those transcendent powers whose eternities are the main substances 
of the worlds. Nature, in short, is only stage, field, medium, vehicle 
for the universe; that is, for God and his powers. These are the real 
magnitudes because they contain at once the import and the final 
causes or last ends of all created substance. The grand, universal, 
invisible system of God, therefore, is a system that centralizes itself 
in these, subordinating all mere things, and having them for its instru- 
ments. For the serving and training of them He loosens the bands 
of Orion, and tempers the sweet influences of Pleiades; spreading out 
the heavens themselves, not for the heavens’ sake, but as a tent for 
these to dwell in. Is it anything new that the tent is a thing less 
solid and of meaner consequence than the occupant?’ (pp. 89, 90.) 


From the definition given of the powers which constitute this 
higher and nobler part of the universe, it follows that they can- 
not be made to attain their end by the cogency and control of 
mere omnipotence, meaning by that, resistless force. To this 


all nature is subject, but to this, will and intelligence cannot be: 


subject ; that which is of the nature of a power cannot be swayed 
by mere force; it is manageable only by moral influence, by 
authority, truth, justice, beauty, that which supposes obligation 
or command. Now, as this implies consenting obedience on the 
one hand, it infers the possibility of non-obedience on the other ; 
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and thus the very existence of powers renders the entrance of 
disobedience and evil into the universe possible; for no one can 
show beforehand that, having the power of not consenting to 
moral law, the subject will not sometimes use it. The existence of 
sin, therefore, is incident to the existence of moral agents. God 
might, it is true, have filled his universe only with things; but, 
having been pleased to create powers, the possibility of sin was 
necessarily introduced as appertaining thereto. Not that it is 
in accordance with God's will that his intelligent creatures sin, 
but that the mere fact of their being intelligent and free is in- 
separable from the possibility of their using their liberty to choose 
what is evil. Hence arises the necessity, in treating of powers, to 
consider the ‘ Problem of Existence as related to the Fact of Sin.’ 
This is the title of Dr. Bushnell’s fourth chapter; the greater 
part of which is devoted to showing how sin may arise among 
moral agents without any direct cause for it on the part of God. 
Dr. Bushnell is an optimist, and refers the existence of evil to 
the necessary limitation of creature-being. He contends that 
there is no positive cause of sin in the constitution of God's in- 
telligent creatures, but that there are certain conditions priva- 
tive, which are inseparable from their limited nature and essen- 
tial to the perfect culture of that nature, which not only render 
sin possible, but certain. The conditions he specifies are defective 
knowledge, stimulating curiosity, and tempting the creature to 
try the forbidden course ; the necessity of training and discipline 
before a creature, subject to moral law, can be thoroughly esta- 
blished in duty and goodness; and the exposure to malign in- 
fluences from each other, arising from the social condition in 
which powers have to be developed. These do not account for 
sin; they are not causes directly producing it; but they show 
clearly the possibility of sin, and render it more than probable 
that a creature will sin. If it be objected that the angels are 
creatures, and have not sinned, Dr. Bushnell boldly replies by 
denying the assumption and contending that there is no evidence 
whatever that the holy angels are not redeemed and renewed 
creatures as saved men are. He takes occasion in this place also 
to animadvert on the popular belief in the existence of Satan or 
the devil. This term he regards as, like ‘ antichrist,’ the ‘man of 
sin,’ and others of the same kind, simply a collective designation 
for the powers of evil, all bad persons, men and spirits, that con- 
stitute the realm of darkness—a bad possibility, which environed 
the universe before the worlds were made, and which emerged 
into a bad actuality when sin entered the universe.. This it is 
the great plan of God to overcome and subdue, so that the 
powers, loosened by his act of creation, shall be brought entirely 
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under his dominion. This He will accomplish by the salvation 
which is through Christ. In that we have not an afterthought 
of God. The triumph of Christ is not a mending of a broken 
plan, but the issue and culmination of the eternal plan itself. 
‘The cross of Christ is ‘ itself the grand all-dominating idea round 
‘which the eternal system of God crystallizes; Jesus Christ, 
‘*the appointed heir of all things, —‘the Lamb slain from the 
‘ foundation of the world.’ Here stands out the final end or cause 
‘ of all things, here emerge the powers made strong and glorious. 
‘Weak at first, imperfect, incomplete, they are now completed 
‘ and glorified—complete in Him who is the head of all principa- 
‘lity and power.’ 

Having shown the possibility and probability of sin, the author 
proceeds, in chapter v., to consider the ‘Fact of Sin.’ Here he 
inquires whether there is in the world anything that can be re- 
garded as properly blameable action; and answers this in the 
affirmative by showing that sin is an existing fact. In support 
of this he appeals to the fact that we do in certain cases inevi- 
tably impute blame to others,—that we do as positively and 
necessarily blame ourselves in similar cases,—that we have a 
consciousness of a certain blame-worthiness, a certain character 
of guilt and condemnation as adhering to us; so that the thought 
of God becomes unpleasant to us, and we agree not to obtrude it 
on each other,—that mankind act universally on the assumption 
that wrong is done, or is likely to be done, in the world,—that 
there is a universal feeling that forgiveness is a virtue, which it 
could not be were there no guilt,—and that we find pleasure in 
satire and in tragic representations, the former of which supposes 
demerit, and the latter is attractive because in such representa- 
tions we see not a mere turmoil, like that of the elements, but 
the sublime though awful spectacle of a power wilfully doing 
battle with God and the world. This chapter is written with 
great clearness and force; it is one of the best in the book. We 
extract from it the following striking paragraph on man’s unwil- 
lingness to realize God, as a proof of the existence of sin :— 


‘Take, for a single example, the remarkable fact of a universal shy- 
ness of God—a fact conceded by society, and made the basis even of a 
common law of politeness. Why is this, why is it accepted as a 
universal law of politeness, never to obtrude upon others the subject 
of religion, or of God and the soul, without some previous intimation 
or discovery that the subject will not be unwelcome? Because it is 
presumed not to be welcome. It is not because God and the soul are 
questionable realities,—we love to converse of things unreal or imagi- 
nary, as well as of those that are real. Itis not omni, being real, 
they are matters about which there are many different opinions,—so 
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there are about politics, literature, philosophy, science, art, and almost 
every other subject. It is not because, being real, God is not the lof- 
tiest, purest, and in Himself most ennobling, most inspiring, most 
radiant subject of communication; his government the richest foun- 
tain of wisdom; and the soul an interest to itself that dwarfs all 
others. Neither is it because a population of pure, angelic intelli- 
gences, occupying this same world of ours, and immersed in similar 
employments, would not meet the vision of God in all his works, and 
would not hasten to refresh themselves in these transcendent themes. 
The only and true explanation is that God and the soul are themes 
that move disturbance. They suggest blame, they lacerate, in this 
manner, the comfort of the mind. So well understood is it that man- 
kind are shy of God, and that humanity is itself the sign of a bad 
conscience, that it is tacitly voted, and becomes an accepted law of 
politeness never to approach this one proscribed subject without a 
previous discovery that it can be done without offence.’ (pp. 154, 155.) 
From the fact of sin Dr. Bushnell proceeds, in the next two 
chapters, to point out the ‘ Consequences of Sin,’ and what he 
calls its ‘ Anticipative Consequences,’ by which he means those 
‘manifestations of evil which were in the world before man, and 
which he regards as probably, to a certain extent, the effects of 
sin in moral beings before the creation of men, but more surely 
the anticipative results of man’s sin. On this latter point we 
shall not dwell, for the whole chapter appears to us so fanciful 
and needless, that we think the book would be a great deal better 
without it. The consequences of sin also are stated, as it ap- 
pears to us, with some exaggeration, but on the whole the 
author's discussion of this part of his subject is satisfactory as 
well as striking. He traces the evil that is found in the world, 
its confusions, diseases, deformities, directly to man’s sin, whilst 
he regards this as having injuriously affected man himself in his 
higher powers, producing in him a state of ‘unnature’ in which 
‘the perceptions dissolved, the judgments unable to hold their 
‘seats steadily because of the fiercer gusts of passion, the 
‘thoughts huddling by in words of wild suggestion, the imagi- 
‘nation haunted by ugly and disgustful shapes, the appetites 
‘contesting with reason, the senses victorious over faith, anger 
‘ blowing the overheated fires of malice, low jealousies sulking 
‘in dark angles of the soul, and envies, baser still, hiding under 
‘the scum of its green-mantled pools,’ bespeak the Tartarean 
abyss of disorder into which sin has plunged him. Man is no 
longer a self-governing being superior to nature ; he has destroyed 
himself by rebelling against the great law of right, and has thus 
introduced an element of disorder into nature which re-acts with 
terrible retxibutory power on himself. Both soul and body suffer 
in consequence of this; it is like a grain of sand introduced into 
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the eye, which, though it does not destroy the tissues of the eye 
or render it utterly useless, fills it with pain, and makes it a weep- 
ing eye in place of a seeing eye, or an eye that sees only through 
tears in place of one that sees clearly. And this disorder extends 
from the individual to society, and from society to the material 
creation ; is propagated along the lines of natural descent, darts 
into new channels which it opens for itself, and along which it 
carries fresh operations of mischief, and overspreads the earth 
with innumerable evidences of a plan marred and blurred by a 
hostile influence. What we call nature is thus ‘no embodiment 
of God’s beauty and the eternal order of his mind,’ but rather, 
to a wide extent, ‘a realm of deformity and abortion, groaning 
‘with the discords of sin, and keeping company with it in the 
‘ guilty pains of its apostasy. 

‘If we take them altogether in their moral import and uses—the 
abortions, the deformed growths and landscapes, and the strange jar- 
gons of sounds—regarding them as prepared by the Almighty Father 
fitly to insphere a creature supernatural whom He is converting in his 
sins and training unto Himself, then do they rise into real dignity and 
reveal a truly divine magnificence. This we say is indeed the tre- 
mendous beauty of God; and the strange, wild jargon of the world, 
shattered thus by sin, becomes to us a mysterious transcendent hymn. 
Still it is deformity, jargon, death ; and the only winning side of it is 
that it answers to the woe and meets the want of our sin.’ (p. 193.) 


Passing over the chapter on the ‘ Anticipative Consequences of 
Sin,’ we come to one headed ‘No Remedy in Development or 
Self-reformation. Here the author grapples with those who 
teach that man and society are to be ameliorated by a process of 
development from some supposed germ of goodness that lies 
hidden in the human breast; and with those who maintain that 
man can by an effort of will, followed by the proper culture and 
discipline wisely and perseveringly pursued, train himself back 
to purity and up to God. The utter untenability of both these 
schemes, and the hopeless state of man, if left to either of them, 
are ably shown by the author, though he has hard work to recon- 
cile his position that man can become virtuous and holy only by 
supernatural aid with the doctrine laid down in the beginning of 
the work respecting the absolute autonomy of the human will. 
Passing this, however, for the present, we find much in this 
chapter to commend and delight in. The following picture, for 
instance, of the sincerely seli-righteous man is admirable :-— 


‘He may do this and do that, and keep doing this and that, care- 
fully, punctiliously, suffering no slackness. But it will be work, work 
only, and the play of liberty will never come. He can never reach the 
true liberty till an inspiration takes him, and the new birth of God’s 
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Spirit makes him a son. The light he manufactures will be darkness, 
or at best a pale phosphorescence, till Christ is revealed within. This 
self-culture may fashion a picture with many marks of grace, but the 
uickening of God alone can make it live. If he relish his work in a 
egree, it will be the relish of conceit, not the living fountain of a 
heavenly joy bursting up from unseen depths within. He will advance 
fitfully, eccentrically, and without balance, making a grimace here 
while he fashions a beauty there; for there is no balance of order and 
proportion till his faith is rested in God, and his life flows out from the 
divine plenitude and perfection. Meantime his ideals will grow faster 
than his attainments, and if he is not wholly drunk up in conceit, he will 
be only the more afflicted and baffled the greater his pertinacity. O, 
if there be any kind of life most sad, and deepest in the scale of pity, 
it is the dry, cold impotence of one who is honestly set to do the work 
of his own self-redemption.’ (pp. 236, 237.) 


We have thus arrived at the conclusion that only by super- 
natural aid can man be redeemed from that state of ruin and 
wretchedness in which sin has plunged him. But here our 
further progress is arrested by the question whether such super- 
natural agency be possible or credible ; and to this Dr. Bushnell 
addresses himself in chapter ix., which is entitled, ‘ The Super- 
natural compatible with Nature, and subject to fixed Laws.’ 
He seeks in this chapter to show that the supernatural agency 
required to effect man’s redemption involves no breach of nature’s 
laws, or disturbance of their systematic action; and that the 
supernatural agency of God is itself dispensed by immutable 
laws. In support of the former of these positions, Dr. Bushnell 
contends that, as man can ‘ act himself into nature’ so as to 
influence it to his own ends, it is perfectly credible that God 
should do so likewise ; and as the former is accomplished without 
any disturbance of the order of nature or any suspension of her 
fixed laws, so may the latter. In expounding and supporting 
this doctrine the author illustrates fully the position laid down 
in an early part of the volume, and frequently reverted to in the 
course of his reasonings, that the supernatural agency of God on 
nature is the same in kind, though higher in degree, than the 
agency of man on nature; that, though He produces higher 
effects than we can, He produces them exactly in the same way, 
by acting on the lines of nature, on the established chain of 
cause and effect. Thus the changes which geology tells us have 
been effected by the repeopling of the earth with new tribes, 
after the disappearance of the old, were not produced by so many 
overturnings of nature, but simply by the elements of nature 
obeying their own laws, being by the will of God arranged in 
new combinations, and thus brought to compose new germs of 
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‘the visitation of Mary, glorious and sacred as the mystery 
was ;’ it did not involve any isolation of nature not involved in 
such changes as geology reveals. It follows from this that the 
supernatural agency exerted by God for the recovery of a fallen 
soul is not different in kind from the agency of a skilful physician 
on the body when he takes certain substances, and, in accordance 
with their laws and those of the human frame, brings them into 
new combinations, and places them in connexions to exert a 
healing force. And in acting thus supernaturally God never 
acts capriciously or lawlessly. He has ever before Him the 
great end for which He has made and governs the world, and, as 
his reason is perfect, He ever does that which, in the circum- 
stances, is required to be done to secure that end. Asa wise 
man who had distinctly realized an end, and whose reason was 
sufficient to direct him to the best means of attaining that end, 
-so that, on the occurrence of some emergency, he would interpose 
to make ‘the necessary arrangement for meeting it, though it 
should be a perfectly solitary case, one which had never occurred 
before and might never occur again,—so God, the infinitely wise 
and the all-powerful, is ever ready to meet every emergency that 
may occur in the working out of his great plan, though it should 
be by some such stupendous transaction as the incarnation, that 
never had been before and never can be repeated. In all his 
supernatural interpositions, then, God neither violates nature 
nor does he act without law; He simply interposes to make new 
arrangements whereby nature, following her own laws, may pro- 
duce new effects, and that always with a direct view to the secur- 
ing of the end for which the universe exists. 

Having thus found a sphere and a law for the acting of the 
supernatural in our world, Dr. Bushnell proceeds next to the 
pretensions of the Bible to be received as a credible record of 
the actual occurrence of such actings. And here he fixes atten- 
tion on the character of our Lord as the chief wonder of the 
story. Without assuming the truth of the Gospel narrative, he 
lays hold of that narrative as it is presented to us, and he finds 
in it a Character that casts all else into the shade, or rather that 
lights ‘ all the other wonders into order and intelligent propor- 
‘ tion round it, and makes one compact and glorious wonder of 
‘ the whole picture—a picture shining in its own clear sunlight 
‘ upon us as the truest of all truths. He, therefore, devotes his 
tenth chapter to the assertion of the position that ‘ The Character 
of Jesus forbids his possible Classification with Men.’ Of this 
splendid chapter we feel that we can give no adequate analysis, 
for a bare enumeration of the topics handled would fail to 
convey to the reader any idea of the power and beauty with which 
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the superhuman character of Jesus Christ is illustrated. Suffice 
it to say that Dr. Bushnell, beginning with the childhood of our 
Lord, and following Him through the various manifestations of 
character exhibited in the Gospel narrative, illustrates at once the 
perfectly human, and yet altogether superhuman, characteristics 
of his manifestation—human as to the nature in which He 
appeared, superhuman as to the excellences He displayed both 
as respects degree and combination. The author disclaims the 
thought that his sketch has done justice to the subject; for 
‘ what are human thoughts and human conceptions on a subject 
‘that dwarfs all thought and immediately outgrows whatever is 
“conceived?” But it may be permitted to us to say that we 
know not any writer who has treated this sublime theme with 
equal effect, at least within the same compass; whilst, as Dr. 
Bushnell himself remarks, the very fact of failure in such a case 
is an omen to success, ‘ for the more impossible it is found to be 
‘to grasp the character and set it forth, the more clearly is it 
‘seen to be above our range—a miracle and a mystery. We 
give the concluding paragraph of this chapter, though it contains 
one or two expressions to which we demur. 


‘ But before we drop a theme like this, let us note more distinctly 
the significance of this glorious advent, and leave our congratulations 
on it. This one perfect Character has come into our world and has 
lived in it ; filling all the moulds of action, all the terms of duty and 
love, with his own divine manners, works, and charities. All the con- 
ditions of our life are raised thus by the meaning He has put upon 
them. The world itself is changed, and is no more the same that it 
was; it has never been the same since Jesus left it. The air is 
charged with heavenly odours and a kind of celestial consciousness—a 
sense of other worlds is wafted on us in its breath. Let the dark 
ages come, let society roll backward and churches perish in whole 
regions of the earth, let infidelity deny, and, what is worse, let spurious 
piety dishonour the truth,—still there is a something here that was 
not, and something that has immortality in it. Still our confidence 
remains unshaken that Christ and his all-quickening life are in the 
world as fixed elements, and will be to the end of time; for Chris- 
tianity is not so much the advent of a better doctrine as of a perfect 
character ; and how can a perfect character, once entered into life and 
history, be separated and finally expelled? It were easier to untwist 
all the beams of light in the sky, separating and expunging one of the 
colours, than to get the character of Jesus, which is the real Gospel, 
out of the world. Look ye hither, meantime, all ye blinded and fallen 
of mankind, a better Nature is among you, a pure heart out of some 
pure world has come into your prison, and walks it with you. Do you 
require of us to show who He is and definitely to expound his person ? 
We may not be able. Enough to know that He is not of us—some 
strange Being out of nature and above it, whose name is Wonderful. 
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Enough that sin has never touched his hallowed nature, and that He is 
aFriend. In him dawns a hope—purity has not come into our world 
except to purify. Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins 
of the world! Light breaks in, peace settles on the air, lo! the prison 
walls are giving way—rise, let us go.’ (pp. 331, 332.) 

The character of Jesus being supernatural, it is reasonable to 
expect that He should perform supernatural acts. This leads 
Dr. Bushnell to the subject of his eleventh chapter, which is, 
‘ Christ performed Miracles.’ Here he defines a miracle, and 
shows that the miracles of Christ are to be received as truly super- 
natural facts. In his view a miracle is ‘ a supernatural act, an act, 
‘ that is, which operates on the chain of cause and effect in nature 
‘ from without the chain, producing in the sphere of the senses 
‘some event that moves our wonder and evinces the presence of 
‘more than human power. It is not an event arising out of 
natural causation, nor is it one which transpires singly or apart 
from system; but one which ‘is, in such a sense, part of the 
‘integral system of God that it would be no perfect system 
‘ without the miracle; nor is it a contradiction of our expe- 
rience, it only exceeds our experience. Still it is no suspension 
or violation of the laws of nature; it is simply an acting upon 
nature by God so as to produce new combinations and effects 
such as are superhuman.- This definition of a miracle Dr. 
Bushnell illustrates at considerable length, and applies to both 
the personal manifestation and the working of Jesus Christ. 

Chapter xii. bears the somewhat fantastic title of ‘ Water- 
marks in the Christian Doctrine.’ Its design is to bring out 
certain aspects of the Christian revelation which, like water- 
marks, are incorporated with the texture of the revelation, though 
not at first conspicuous, and which, when discovered, avouch the 
authenticity and truthfulness of the doctrine in a manner pecu- 
liarly convincing. The first of these to which the author 
adverts is ‘ the grand comprehensive distinction of the Christian 
‘ system, viz., the assumption it everywhere makes of a necessary 
‘twofold training of souls—that of the letter and that of the 
spirit. Dr. Bushnell contends that all moral training must begin 
with law or a sense of obligation, but that law can never bring 
avything to perfection, and that, consequently, in order to 
render men virtuous and holy, ‘ nothing but a personal homage, 
‘ or faith in a divine person—whose character and life, embraced 
‘ in love, suppose the embrace of all law,’ will suffice—this alone 
* can finally bring in the principle of moral law, and establish it 
‘in the liberty of an eternal and celestial love.’ This he regards 
as a profound truth overlooked by all ethical philosophers, though 
more fully recognised by those of Greece and Rome than by those 
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of more recent times, who, in their anxiety to keep clear of 
Christianity in the construction of their systems, have closed 
their eyes on a truth essential to the completeness of all ethical 
teaching. In the New Testament this truth is prominently set 
forth, and in this Dr. Bushnell finds one of the ‘ divine water- 
marks, or inwrought signature of God,’ in the documents of 
which it is composed, Another he detects in the fact ‘that alk 
‘ the capital points or ideas of Christianity frame into the super- 
‘natural, on the one hand, in such beautiful order and facility, 
* and without any strain of contrivance or logical adaptation ; and 
‘into human experience, on the other, in a way so consonant to 
‘the dignity of reason, and the wants and disabilities of sin, 
‘ that the signature of God is plainly legible in the documents.” 
This is illustrated at length, especially in relation to the doctrine 
of justification by faith, the agency of the Holy Spirit, and the 
fact of the Trinity. These and the other doctrines of Christianity 
are shown to fit into each other, and to gather round the centrat 
doctrine of the Incarnation, in such a way as to indicate that 
the whole has proceeded from some superhuman intelli- 
gence. 


‘ As Napoleon noticed, with an impression of wonder, ‘ one thing 
follows another like the ranks of a celestial army.’ He knew what an 
army was, and the order of a well-set discipline; but he finds a higher, 
even celestial, order, which his phalanx is a thing too loose to repre- 
sent, in the gloriously compacted truths of a heaven-born supernatural 
faith.’ (p. 396.) 


Our rapidly contracting space obliges us to content ourselves 
with simply giving the titles of the remaining chapters of Dr. 
Bushnell’s work. They are—‘The World is governed super- 
naturally in the Interest of Christianity, where the aim of the 
author is to show that God governs the world for Christianity’s 
sake, and that the same hand is discernible in the government of 
the world as appears in the character and work of Jesus; 
‘ Miracles and spiritual Gifts not discontinued,’ where Dr. Bush- 
nell defends the miracles of the early church, and those of the 
Irvingites and other fanatics of more recent times; and ‘ Conclu- 
sion stated—Uses and Results,’ where the author briefly re- 
Capitulates his arguments, and announces the issue to which he 
thinks they conduct. 

From the analysis we have thus given of Dr. Bushnell’s book, 
and which we have studiously sought to give as much as possible 
in the author's own words without any comments or strictures of 
our own, our readers will be able, we think, to obtain a fair notion 
of its contents, and to form some estimate of its merits. They 
will see at once how extensive is the field the author has traversed, 
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and how firm and masterful is the step with which he treads. 
Our most serious objection to the book, however, is founded on 
this very feature of it—it is too extensive and multifarious, and 
the writer is too imperious; his main argument is overburdened 
with needless excrescences, carries with it too numerous a host 
of foundling hypotheses with which the author has very gra- 
tuitously oppressed it ; and he too often forgets that bold, sweep- 
ing, eloquent assertion, or disdainful retort is not sufficient to 
establish a position the validity of which has been logically 
assailed. 

Take, for instance, his favourite doctrine of the perfect auto- 
nomy of the human will. This he asserts over and over again in 
the most unqualified terms, and seems never weary of recurring 
to it. And yet he has not thought it necessary formally to 
prove it, nor does it appear to us at all essential to the end 
at which he aims in this work ; whilst again and again he comes 
out with statements which we defy any man to reconcile with 
it. The only argument by which he has endeavoured to support 
it is one which has always appeared to us a very cogent proof of 
the opposite doctrine, and which, curiously enough, Dr. Bush- 
nell, in the latter part of his book, strongly urges, in proof of the 
bondage under which sin has brought man’s will—viz., that, 
instead of following invariably the strongest motive, man most 
frequently follows the weaker and the less worthy. A strange proof 
this of liberty! The freedom of an intelligent being consists 
surely in the spontaneous following of the highest reason, the 
noblest and worthiest motive, and when, instead of this, the 
weaker and more worthless is chosen, is there not in this evidence 
of a will bound and biassed ? What else does Dr. Bushnell himself 
mean when he speaks of the bondage which sin creates, as he 
does in several parts of his work? Is there any bondage super- 
induced by sin beyond or beside the influence it has in leading men 
to follow their unreason in place of their reason, the worthless and 
false in place of the noble and the true? But if this be the ab- 
normal state of man produced by sin, his normal state must be 
one in which the highest reason—that is, by Dr. Bushnell’s own 
definition, the really strongest motive—sways him. It follows 
that what Dr. Bushnell stigmatizes as a doctrine destructive of 
man’s free-will is in reality the only doctrine that rationally 
asserts that fact. But we cannot enlarge on this question ; what 
we wish chiefly to point out is that, whether Dr. Bushnell’s doc- 
trine on this head be true or false, his book would have been 
greatly the better by his entirely ignoring it. We do not see 
that it is at all of importance to his argument that such a posi- 
tion should be laid down. The question involved in it is a purely 
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psychological one, and the interests of his argument are purely 
ethical. Often as he obtrudes his opinion upon us we do not see 
that he anywhere really uses it for the purposes of his argument. 
In the chapter on the fact of sin, for instance, where, if anywhere, 
such an opinion might be brought to bear, it has no place, all 
the proofs adduced being as valid on the Edwardian hypothesis 
of human freedom as on that embraced by Dr. Bushnell. His 
_ assertion of the latter is therefore gratuitous, and it has done 
him no small evil in his book. For one thing, it has betrayed 
him into gross contradictions. Thus, for instance, he says 
(p- 239) ‘ Holy virtue is not an act, or compilation of acts, taken 
‘merely as volitions, but it is a new state, or status rather, a 
‘ right-disposedness whence new action may flow; and this doc- 
trine pervades his volume. Now, we should like to know what 
Dr. Bushnell, on his theory of the will, means by ‘ right-disposed- 
ness’ here, or how he makes it out that action can flow from a 
status independent of volition so as to have a moral character, so 
as to be right action. If the will be perfectly autonomous, if it 
be self-moved and absolutely above all causation, how can it be 
‘disposed’ one way or another? or if action can result from a 
person's being in a peculiar status, what comes of Dr. Bushnell’s 
doctrine that the entire personality of a man lies in his free-will ? 
Again, Dr. Bushnell contends that sin has become a fact because 
man is a limited intelligence. Now, it is easy to see, on any 
hypothesis respecting the will, that the limitation of man’s faculties 
renders his sinning possible, perhaps probable; but Dr. Bush- 
nell, not content with this, maintains that not men only, but 
angels, and all intelligent creatures, must sin in virtue of their 
limitation. But if the will be autonomous, why this necessity ? 
Granting that ignorance and curiosity may tempt a creature 
placed under probation to transgress the limits within which his 
Maker has placed him, what is this but to say that he may refuse 
to transgress these limits? If he is free to yield, he is free to 
refuse ; so that, unless Dr. Bushnell is prepared to maintain that 
the apparent good of transgression forms a motive which the 
creature cannot resist, we do not see how he is to reach the con- 
clusion at which he aims on this subject; and if he maintains 
this, he maintains a doctrine wholly irreconcilable with his doc- 
trine of the perfect autonomy of the will. Indeed, the whole of 
what he has laid down concerning the introduction of sin into 
the world appears to us to be, on his philosophy of the will, con- 
fused and unintelligible. We can form no conception how a 
free agent, accustomed to love and fear God, and knowing nothing 
but good, could be betrayed into sin, except from the transgres- 
sion appearing to offer him a greater good than obedience. Besides, 
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we cannot see that an act resulting purely from native limitation 
is sinful, is morally blameworthy. What a man does in conse- 
quence of some native defect, or through mere ignorance, is surely 
not to be laid to his account assin. Dr. Bushnell says that only 
a ‘ power,’ or free agent, can commit sin. True; but he must be 
well aware that limitation may occasion evil to a ‘ thing,’ may 
bring disaster within the sphere of physical causation. If, then, 
the evils resulting from limitation in the physical world are held 
to be merely natural, why should the evils resulting from limita- 
tion in intelligent creatures be held to be culpable? If it be 
replied, because in the former case there is no power of resistance, 
the evil comes in the chain of cause and effect, whilst in the latter 
the will is free to resist—we reply that, in that case, limitation 
cannot be regarded as rendering the occurrence of sin either cer- 
tain or probable; and, consequently, that Dr. Bushnell’s account 
of the introduction of sin into the universe is inadequate and un- 
tenable. Then, with regard to the final recovery of man from sin, 
Dr. Bushnell seems to teach that this is to be effected only 
through the experience man obtains by passing through the moral 
discipline of sinning and repenting. But this is to make man’s 
permanent holiness dependent exclusively on motives drawn from 
his past experience ; and if the will is not determined by the 
strongest motive, on what security, we ask, does man’s final holi- 
ness rest ? Dr. Bushnell affirms that the redeemed shall certainly 
persist in perfect holiness because of the experience through which 
they have passed, and yet he cuts off the only channel through 
which that experience could have any such effect on them! We 
must notice still another instance of the inconsistency into which 
his doctrine of the will has betrayed Dr. Bushnell. According 
to him man is unable to restore himself, unable to do good or to 
become good in his unregenerate state. Now, why so, if his will 
is absolutely free? If man can by a self-moved volition choose 
evil, why is it impossible for him to choose good? Dr. Bush- 
nell’s reply is that ‘it is one thing to shatter an organization, 
‘and a very different thing to restore it; almost any one can 
‘break an egg, but not all the chemists in the world can make 
‘ one whole, or restore even so much as the slightest fracture of 
‘the shell.’ (p. 173.) True ; but what has this to do with the point 
atissue ? There is here no question about shattered organizations, 
or disorders which chemistry might pretend to remedy. The 
question is why a will that has spontaneously gone wrong may 
not spontaneously go right? If the egg had wilfully taken itself 
to pieces and could not put itself together again, there would have 
been more relevancy in the alleged analogy; as the cases stand, 
there is none whatever. And if it be impossible for fallen man 
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to choose good, why is he to be blamed or punished for con- 
tinuing to choose evil? ‘ Because,’ answers Dr. Bushnell, ‘ there 
‘is a living God engaged to help us, and inviting always our 
‘acceptance of his help.’ But this is a mere shifting of the diffi- 
culty ; for the question immediately arises, Is the unregenerate 
man able to apprehend and accept this gracious offer of God ? 
and if he is, it follows, contrary to Dr. Bushnell’s hypothesis, 
that there is some good and right thing the unregenerate man can 
do, for it will hardly be maintained that to listen to God's invita- 
tion and to accept it is not a good thing; and this, again, pro- 
vokes the question, If the unregenerate man can do one good 
thing, why may he not do more? If he is free to attend to 
God's voice in one thing, why not in other things? If he can 
accept God's offer to help him, why can he not accept the 
whole salvation which God offers to him in the Gospel? If 
Dr. Bushnell had not so contemptuously cast aside the Ed- 
wardian doctrine of the freedom of the will, he might have found, 
in the old distinction maintained by Edwards between natural 
and moral ability, a clue out of the labyrinth into which he has 
plunged, that would have saved him the awkward turnings and 
windings which the contradictory statements of his book betray. 
Besides the contradictions into which Dr. Bushnell’s view of 
the autonomy of the will has carried him, we must note, in pass- 
ing, that it has also led him into certain extravagances of opinion 
which his book would have been greatly the better of ignoring. 
He has, for instance, been driven by it into his very unsound 
views concerning the holy angels and concerning the personality 
of Satan. On the latter of these points he contents himself with 
dogmatism, but on the former he makes an attempt to meet the 
argument from Scripture in favour of the position that these are 
unfallen beings. His mode of dealing with the passages, how- 
ever, to which he refers, has not left on our minds any very 
high sense of his exegetical ability, and he has wholly over- 
looked a much more important passage than any he has cited— 
viz., Heb. ii. 16. The testimony of this passage seems to us 
conclusive as to the fact that the holy angels owe their present 
estate to no such interposition on their behalf on the part of our 
Saviour, as he has made on our behalf. If, then, they are fallen 
beings who have been redeemed and restored, who is their Sa- 
viour and Redeemer? and since it is not Jesus Christ, how come 
they to stand so closely associated with Him, and to offer Him such 
supreme, such exclusive homage? Such questions, we think, 
at least deserve to be looked at and answered before we are re- 
quired to give up a belief which has come down to us unques- 
tioned from the days of the Apostles. But, without enlarging 
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further on this subject, we shall content ourselves with strongly 
protesting against a doctrine which rests, as its only positive 
ground of support, on the assumption that God could not create 
an intelligent being who should be confirmed in goodness without 
going through the process of a fall and a recovery. What right 
has any man to make so daring an assumption? Dr. Bushnell, 
we are sure, would not willingly intrude into those things which 
he hath not seen; but what can a man do when he is run away 
with by an hypothesis ? 

Dr. Bushnell’s distinction between the natural and the super- 
natural would afford abundant scope for animadversion had we 
room; but we must pass over this and many other points on 
which we should have felt inclined to remark, in order to devote 
our small remaining space to his doctrine regarding miracles. 
We have already given his definition of a miracle. This we 
think liable to several objections, and, among others, to the fatal 
one that, whilst it enumerates some characteristics of a miracle 
that are doubtful, it omits the one which is alone strictly defini- 
tive—viz., its being an event contrary to the course of nature, and 
effected through a suspension of its laws. This Dr. Bushnell 
not only omits, but explicitly excludes from his concept of a 
miracle. The consequence is that miracles are reduced by him 
to mere phenomena effected by a superior power acting on nature, 
and not differing in kind from effects which may be produced by 
human agency. That we are doing him no injustice in this 
statement, the following extract will show :—- 


‘Nor can any one show that a miracle of Christ—the raising, for 
example, of Lazarus—involves anything more than that nature is pre- 
pared to be acted on by a divine power just as it is to be acted on by 
a human in the making of gunpowder, or the making and charging of 
a fire-arm. For, though there seems to be an immense difference in 
the grade of the results accomplished, it is only a difference which 
ought to appear regarding the grade of the two agents by whom they 
are wrought.’ (p. 59.) 


A miracle, then, differs only in grade from any ordinary opera- 
tion effected through the natural laws. By attending to the 
laws of nature we can, by means of new arrangements of sub- 
stances, produce new effects; and a miracle is simply such an 
effect so produced by a higher power. Such is Dr. Bushnell’s 
doctrine regarding miracles, and it is one with which we can 
easily believe Mr. Parker, or even Dr. Strauss, will hardly seri- 
ously quarrel. It concedes all that they are anxious to secure— 
viz., the obliteration of all evidence of a divine agency in the 
miracle. For, if a miracle be simply an effect produced by the 
acting of an intelligent agent on matter, why may not that effect 
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be produced by the man himself who ostensibly performs the] i 
miracle? what is there to constrain us to ascribe it to a higher 
power? If it be replied, The degree of power required to pro- 
duce such an effect is beyond ‘the attainment of man, we ask, 
How do you know this? ‘ How different,’ exclaims Dr. Bush- 
nell, ‘the powers of two men, creatures though they be of the 
“same order; a Newton, for example, a Watt, a Fulton; and 
“some wild Patagonian or stunted Esquimaux!’ True; and a 
wild Patagonian or stunted Esquimaux, if presented with the 
results of the power of these higher intelligences, might think 
them miraculous and divine. But he would be in error; they 
are the deeds of creatures of the same order with himself. How, 
then, we ask, are the miracles of Jesus Christ more legitimately 
evidential of a divine power to us than the steam-engine or the 
telescope would be to an ignorant savage? ‘No man can do 
those works that thou doest:—so said Nicodemus of Christ's 
miracles; but so also would the savage say of the miracles of 
modern science. How are we to determine that the former is a 
right conclusion, while the latter is a wrong one, if the difference 
between the two classes of works be only one of degree? Dr. 
Bushnell’s expedient, therefore, for conciliating the sceptic, ap- 
pears to us a most suicidal one ; it prevents our enemy from killing 
us simply by our first killing ourselves. Besides, how utterly 
baseless is his whole doctrine on this subject. His hypothesis 
is purely gratuitous. How does he know that in a miracle God 
simply operates on the chain of natural cause and effect? When 
I explode a quantity of gunpowder I know that I operate on the 
chain of cause and effect, because I can signalize the laws by 
which I have operated. But will Dr. Bushnell please to tell us 
what are the laws of nature by operating according to which the 
body of a man four days dead may be resuscitated, or a man 
may be made to walk on the surface of the water, or a man born 
blind may be caused to see by a word? To all ordinary appear- 
ance these effects are produced contrary to nature, and by a sus- 
pension of her laws; and no man has a right to affirm the 
opposite unless he is prepared to show us in accordance with 
what law, or laws, such effects have been produced. The only 
alternative, as it appears to us, is either to deny the fact alto- 
gether as it is affirmed in the Bible, or to admit that it was pro- 
duced by a suspension of natural laws, and therefore by a power 
not only above nature, but divine. And why should any who 
believe in God, and regard the world as his creature, feel unwil- 
ling to assume this latter position? If He originated nature, 
if He impressed on nature its laws, if these are sustained in 
constant operation by his omnipotence, what is there strange, or 
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incredible, or hard to believe in the assertion that for some great 
and worthy end He momentarily suspends one of these laws, and 
interposes his own direct agency for the production of a new 
effect ? To admit the positions of theism, and yet stagger at 
this, appears to us really to swallow the camel and strain at the 
gnat. 

These strictures may serve to show wherein we consider the 
main defect of Dr. Bushnell’s book to lie, and at the same time 
to justify our doubts as to its producing any deep or permanent 
effect on the enemies of the Christian cause. His argument, as 
a whole, is loosely put together, and in some important points, 
as we think, entirely breaks down. Still, as we have said, the 
book is a remarkable one, and deserves to be widely known and 
read. Where it may fail'to satisfy, it may prove suggestive; and 
its free, fresh, vigorous tone, and picturesque style, will always 
please even where the critical judgment may be disposed to hesi- 
tate or condemn. 


Art. III.—(1.) Collected Works of William Wordsworth. A new 
and revised Edition. In 8 volumes. London: 1846, 

(2.) The Prelude ; or Growth of a Poet’s Mind. An Autobiographical 
Poem. By Witt1am WorpswortH. London: 1851. 


No apology, we think, can be requisite for making Wordsworth’'s 
character and rank as a poet the theme of a few cursory ob- 
servations at the present time. Although we believe that his 
works are becoming, if not popular, very generally read, and their 


high merits are no longer contested, yet we think it not superfluous 
to attempt the diffusion of their influence, as their qualities of deep 
thought and hidden beauty are such as to win their way but 
slowly on the admiration of the mass of readers. Where once, 
however, his poetry has been studied and felt, its hold on the 
mind is enduring, its stores of thought are felt to be inexhausti- 
ble, and we recur again and again to his pages with unsated 
delight and wonder. We may as well avow at once that while, as 
our subsequent remarks will show, we are far from admiring 
indiscriminately all that he has written, or from accepting impli- 
citly his theory of poetry, yet our reverence for his genius, and esti- 
mation of his poetry considered as a whole are such, that, if any 
words of ours should avail to extend their influence, we should re- 

joice as having aided in the diffusion of an element in no common 
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degree ennobling. Ifonly a single reader should be induced by 
our remarks to devote himself perseveringly to his writings, we 
should fully count on that reader's gratitude for directing him to 
fountains of purifying thought which retain their freshness and 
life forever. We own that this feeling of their rare beauty is not 
given instantly, or on a slight and cursory perusal. It may be 
quite possible, in light moods of thought, to glance on a page of 
Wordsworth, or over a whole volume, and turn from it with dis- 
dain, as poor and tame and obscure. Most of his pieces demand 
some effort of attention on the reader's part. They perhaps 
require more than this. They require re-perusal, and a more 
strenuous exercise of reflection than poetry generally demands, 
in order to place us in complete sympathy with the poet. But 
such effort will not be without its reward. Let one of his poems, 
brief or extended, be but fairly mastered, let its tone and pur- 
pose be caught, let its far-reaching projections of view be dwelt 
on awhile; and the effect of no incantation can be more certain 
in raising the mind to a sense of grandeur and of enlarged and 
elevated thought. 


‘ He saw through life and death, through good and ill, 
He saw through his own soul. 
The marvel of the everlasting will, 
An open scroll, 


‘ Before him lay: with echoing feet he threaded 
The secret’st walks of fame : 
The viewless arrows of his thoughts were headed 
And winged with flame.’— Tennyson. 


Still it must be admitted, that the beauties of Wordsworth’s 
poetry being to some extent latent, residing more in the thought 
than in any dazzling colours of diction, and astonishing more by 
some deep-fetched reflection than by the painting of some ex- 
terior scene or action, his compositions repel the reader at first 
by an appearance of obscurity and tameness. And hence their 
slow progress in winning popular regard. The poems of Scott 
and of Byron were no sooner published than they were appre- 
ciated and felt. Their popularity was instantaneous and enthu- 
siastic. And such is their immediate effect still on their perusal 
for the first time by any reader. Not so Wordsworth. With 
the individual student of his writings, and in their extension of 
acceptance amongst the many, their progress is at first faint and 
doubtful, but their triumph is ultimately certain, and their domi- 
nion, we venture to think, will be more wide and enduring than 
even that of the more brilliant compositions of his contem- 
poraries. 
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We shall have something further to say of this seemingly 
obstructive quality in his writings, in the progress of the criticism 
we purpose attempting: at present we mention it as a cause of 
their slow advance and still narrow dominion compared with 
other poetry ; but still more, and especially, as a reason for such 
occasional efforts as the present to assert their claims, and to 
induce some of our readers, not yet familiar with them, to master 
their first difficulties, in the full confidence of a lasting and in- 
exhaustible gratification. 

We may just allude also, for the same reason, to the severe and 
bitter check which the hostile criticism of the Edinburgh Review 
interposed to the progress of Wordsworth’s writings on their first 
appearance. The effect of the celebrated articles referred to, 
brought out in succession as the chief of his productions were 
given to the public, was most serious and seemingly decisive. 
None cared to gainsay the verdict of a writer so powerful, and 
furnished with such resources of argument and wit to bear down 
resistance. Besides which, the substance of much of his criticism 
was incontestable. He fastened on the weak points of the poet's 
compositions so unerringly, and exposed their trivial character as 
elements claiming to be poetry, with such varied and exhaustless 
powers of derision and banter, that the public were not only 
amused and delighted with the brilliancy of the critic, but gave 
their too hasty assent to his summary decision on the quality of 
Wordsworth’s compositions considered as a whole. Admitting 
that much was sound in the critic’s animadversions, or even that 
all his more particular decisions were just, there still remained 
ample ground for contesting the more comprehensive sentence 
reiterated with unrelenting pertinacity in the Edinburgh Review. 
There were large portions of every volume to which the critic’s 
exceptions did not justly apply. ‘There were, it may be added, 
latent qualities of genius, in almost every one of the pieces held 
up by the reviewer to scorn, so sterling and precious, as to have 
demanded much of qualifying temperament in the censure pro- 
nounced on each. Jeffrey did not take account of these. He 
did not single forth and display, as he could have displayed, the 
rich elements of thought and imagination which the poems before 
him teemed with endlessly. Had he done this, had he directed 
his subtle and swift powers of analysis to these treasures, had he 
drawn forth their deep import, and revelled with something of 
corresponding richness of fancy over these pictures, he would 
have done more ample justice to the poet, he would have fabri- 
cated one more beautiful masterpiece of criticism as the monu- 
ment of his own fame, and he would have laid his readers under 


still deeper obligations to his genius, both by the addition thus 
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made to their instruction, and by enforcing their persevering 
study of a poet, whose works for many years his sentence 
overshadowed with unmerited contempt. Not that, in this 
hostility, the reviewer was animated by any unfair disposition 
towards the poet, much less by personal rancour. Nothing of 
this spirit entered, we feel confident, into his criticisms. On 
the contrary, mingled with his severest or most scornful cen- 
sures, are given, and that not sparingly, the warmest expressions 
of admiration of the poet’s genius, and of many portions of his 
poems. He was only incited by his very faith in the high capa- 
city of the poet for what he deemed more faultless and sublime 
efforts, to contest and expose the peculiar theory of poetic com- 
position put forth by the former, and exemplified in such pieces 
as ‘ Alice Fell,’ and ‘ Lucy,’ and ‘ Peter Bell,’ with an extreme 
of low circumstance which moved Jeffrey's deepest disgust, and 
impelled him, in the interests of genius itself, to declare war 
against the threatened inundation of her realm, by what he 
deemed the barbarous incursions of mean and low absurdities. 
His sense of the injury thus imminent to poetry by this innova- 
tion in her established laws, under the sanction of so high a 
name, directed his view exclusively, or too nearly so, to this side 
of Wordsworth’s compositions ; and while no one probably felt a 
higher admiration in general of his powers, he failed to inves- 
tigate, and therefore failed to discern deeply the value of those 
treasures in his poems which infinitely overbalance peculiarities 
and defects, and of which some particles, even in the least admired 
of Wordsworth’s smaller pieces, give them a value which would | 
make the reader unwilling to part with them. 

Such were the rough assaults which early met and for awhile 
arrested the progress of Wordsworth’s fame. That is now nearly 
half a century ago. But what is the position of Wordsworth as 
a poet at the present time? In the esteem of the increasing 
host who have made themselves thoroughly familiar with his 
writings, he ranks second to none of the eminent names which 


‘have given so much celebrity to the nineteenth century; in the 


judgment of not a few, he ranks supreme among them. This 
steady ascent of his fame, amid names so illustrious; this reversal 
of early opinion, brightening in the poet's advancing years, till 
his praise found voice and heartfelt response in the senate, and 
his name is mentioned with a sentiment of national pride, argues 
of itself the inherent life of his compositions, and foretells their 
endurance to posterity. For, it must be remembered, he stands 
not alone in his own age. No period in English literature, 
since the splendid age of Elizabeth, has been so rich in gifted 
minds as the first half of our own century, or rather that still 
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earlier part of it which immediately followed the French Revo- 
lution. In the former age, the names of Shakespeare, Spenser, 
Ben Jonson, Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Ford in 
poetry; and those of Hooker, Bacon, and Raleigh in prose, 
adorn our history. In the period next after the age of Eliza- 
beth, the number is smaller, but of such eminence as in a 
manner by their own splendour to make up for their fewness. 
Milton, Jeremy Taylor, Barrow, and Locke, almost alone, in 
literature, illustrate the middle of the seventeenth century; only 
one of them a poet, but he a light worthy to occupy alone the 
intellectual hemisphere, and able to illustrate its farthest ex- 
tremes. Next followed the age rather of cultivation than of 
genius ; and in poetry, the school of wit and sentiment, com- 
mencing with Cowley and Waller, attaining its highest point 
and finish in Dryden, Addison, and Pope, and perpetuated to 
the time of Johnson, who was the last and mightiest of our 
moralists in verse. We deny not, however, a higher vein of 
imagination and feeling in Dryden and Pope, and particularly 
in Addison, who, though his poetry may be tame, has a deeper 
and more delicate sense of the beautiful, and a more natural 
colouring of imagination, we venture to think, pervading his 
compositions, especially his prose, than either of his celebrated 
contemporaries. In Gray and Goldsmith, again, poets of John- 
son’s time, but not of his school, we are fain to discern the first 
reviviscence of natural poetry in our country, rather than in 
later poets. Their works, though brief, display a freer fancy 
and feeling; and though classic in form and diction, and so par- 
taking of the qualities of the preceding school, in the play of 
natural thought and sentiment, they rank more justly with those 
of Cowper and Burns, who are more commonly characterized as 
the reformers of our poetry. 

We have indulged in these references by way of briefly deduc- 
ing the succession of our poetic schools down to the time when, just 
at the close of the last century, the first compositions of Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, and Southey were given to the world. These 
gifted men formed, or were supposed to aim at a school of their 
own, subsequently designated, in allusion to the residence of two 
of them, that of the Lake Poets. About the same period, if not 
somewhat earlier, Crabbe made his first essay in that severe 
species of poetic delineation of life and manners amongst the poor 
and dissolute, in which he stands unrivalled. Then followed the 
exquisite, andin their didactic, chaste form, the almost perfect 
poems of Rogers; and after him, with a higher inspiration, those 
of Campbell. To these succeeded the lays of Scott, the songs of 
Moore, and the still more startling outbursts of Byron's genius, 
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which raised the youngest of a band so eminent to the highest 
place amongst them. The mention ofthese names, to say nothing 
of minor poets, must impress us with the fact of the splendour of 
the first part of this century in poetic gifts of the highest order. 
No period, as we have already remarked, is so rich in great and 
enduring names since the Elizabethan age. That there should 
have arisen within less than one half century, reckoning from 1780 
to 1820, such men as Cowper and Burns, Coleridge, Southey and 
Wordsworth, Rogers and Campbell, Scott, Moore and Byron, is 
surely a wonderful circumstance in itself; and the more so that, 
with the exception of Tennyson, no poet of the same high order 
has appeared since the passing away of that bright constella- 
tion. ‘The character, too, of their poetry, though of many schools 
and models, has this in common amongst them all, that it is 
incomparably more free, impassioned, and lofty, than that of the 
long interval preceding. In this bright galaxy, Wordsworth must 
be allowed to hold very nearly the highest, if not the highest 
place. His compositions, commencing with the beginning of the 
age alluded to, extended to its close. Wordsworth survived all 
his distinguished contemporaries, with the exception of one, the 
poet Rogers, who has just been removed from amongst us; and 
while they, by their earliest efforts, gained popular applause, his 
works, elaborated patiently, and given to the world with a calm 
confidence, unabated by disappointment, continued to appeal to 
the thoughtful and candid judgment of his time, till at length 
they are become the study as well as the delight of a large and 
widening circle of admirers; and their influence goes on deepen- 
ing and extending in our literature from year to year, and 
will assuredly be as permanent as the language in which his 
thoughts are enshrined. 

In order to prepare us for an enlightened and candid judgment 
on this poet's writings, it is indispensable that we should gain a 
distinct conception of the peculiar theory which he formed to 
himself very early, on the proper aim of poetry, and on the 
elements which should enter into its composition. To thistheory 
he professed to adjust his own performances; and by their cor- 
respondence to this, he wished them to be judged of. It is a 
theory so different, in its terms at least and general exposition, 
from the ordinary one by which the majority of poets have been 
supposed to be governed, that it bears the appearance of a new 
and exclusive code, which, if accepted in its extreme form, would 
proscribe not a few eminent names from the roll of poets, and 
compel future writers to compose on principles wholly new. We 
may find, however, that this its extreme statement constitutes at 
once its novelty and its mistake. We may find that the lawgiver 
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himself, in his noblest poems, more frequently deserts this ex- 
treme than conforms to it; and that the conception, or ideal 
standard, to which he actually yielded, though unconsciously, in 
the greater part of his compositions, has something more in 
common with that of other poets, and with the current judgments 
of criticism, than he might allow, or was perhaps aware of. But 
every theory must be tested by its extreme, by its absolute un- 
qualified applications, and not by examples or in the instances, 
in which it is only partially carried out. It will be necessary, 
therefore, that we should form our estimate of Wordsworth’s 
poetical code by discriminating his poems into classes, and 
selecting that class for the illustration of its meaning, and the 
proof of its value, which is most exclusive and unmixed in its 
essence, and which most perfectly and avowedly realizes the 
poet's own aim. 
But let us first request the reader's attention to a brief state- 
ment of this peculiar part of Wordsworth’s poetic principles ; 
after which, the examples we shall cite will be appreciated more 
intelligently and fairly, and will both throw light on the abstract 
law, and determine its value and success in the observance. Our 
limits will allow of only a very general, but, we trust, not unfaith- 
ful account of his theoretic principles, on the nature and aim of 
poetry. According to Wordsworth, poetry, in its essence, is not 
metre or verse ;* nor, in this respect, does it stand contrasted with 
prose. In this negative part of his system we cannot help fully 
concurring. There is prose which contains much of poetry, 
while there is abundance of verse which contains none. In the 
prose, for example, of Milton, of Jeremy Taylor, of Bacon, or of 
Burke, there is often the essence of poetry without its ostensive 
forms ; while, now and then, its diction, though not cast in 
stanzas, assumes without design something of the movement and 
rhythm of verse. In the pages of our professed poets, again, there 
is much verse which is in thought as plain and low as the poorest 
prose, and would be felt by all to be so, if the harmony of its 
metre were deranged. The celebrated eulogium of Burke on the 
Queen of France breathes the very spirit of poetry, and is, withal, 
so beautifully tuned and balanced in movement, that the artificial 
setting of poetry, its measured forms of stanza, could add nothing 
to, if they would not rather mar, its grace and effect. ‘ By the 
‘rivers of Babylon there we sat down; yea, we wept when we 
“remembered Zion. We hanged our harps upon the willows in 
‘the midst thereof. For there they that carried us away captive 
“required of us a song; and they that wasted us required of us 
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‘mirth, saying, sing us one of the songs of Zion. Howshall we 
‘sing the Lord's song in a strange land?’ This passage, again, 
is prose in form; but what is its essence? It is felt to have the 
kindling effect of poetry, and to reduce it to stanza, could no 
way mend it. Nay, so convinced have some of those, who have 
rendered the psalms of Scripture into verse, been of its inimitable 
grace as it stands, that they have declined the attempt to change 
its form ; while others who have made the effort have singularly 
failed. We have given these examples in vindication of the first 
position of our poet, that the essence of poetry must be conceived 
of distinct from its form, and that such form is not necessarily 
verse, though most usually so, and often with great enhancement 
of its charm and effect. 

In this view, we think, Wordsworth will have the concurrence 
of most intelligent judges ; though there are some eminent writers, 
more particularly Archbishop Whately, and before him Dr. Adam 
Smith, who contend for metre, as in a manner essential to 
poetry, at least so as to entitle a composition to the precise appli- 
cation of the term, which, from the most ancient usage, they 
maintain, has signified some artificial disposition of language, 
different from the form required simply for communicating mean- 
ing and fact, and adapted to awaken the imagination toa sense of 
the beautiful, by this novelty of construction and graceful move- 
ment. Dr. Smith’s illustration is a very happy one, and borrowed 
from an art akin to those of poetry and music. He observes that, 
in dancing, an artificial and measured movement is essential to 
it, preliminarily, as its form, however numerous and varied may be 
its expressions of gracefulness and ease and animated buoyancy. 
There may be superadded to this fundamental requisite very 
many characters of expression. It may have the wild form of a 
war-dance, or the solemn movement of the chorus in ancient 
tragedy, or the light forms significant only of the buoyancy of 
high spirits and gladness. But measured movement must in no 
instance be wanting. The reasoning of Archbishop Whately is 
to the same effect, and rests on the original and still current use 
of the word poetry, as implying some artificial combination of 
words and measure, as well as of bright fancies. 

It is no doubt true that the word has this original meaning, 
denoting a creation by art or fancy, and that it included the form 
of metre as the most obvious means of giving palpable exhibition 
and notice of the poet's aim in such creation of thought, and of 
enhancing the effect of the meanings tuned to metre. Still, 
meanings hold, obviously, a vastly higher place in the combined 
functions of poetry, than in that of the most artistic movements of 
the dance. In the latter, the exhibition to the eye is the ruling 
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idea of the art ; the superadded variations of sentiment being but 
faintly perceptible. But in poetry, which addresses itself directly 
to the intelligence, the quality of the thoughts so addressed must 
hold so supreme a rank, that the art which expresses them may 
rather be judged by its conceptions than by its measures. In 
dancing, measured movement is the essence, and almost the whole. 
In poetry, the reverse of this takes place. There the essence is 
the thought, the measure is subordinate. Such measure may be 
its original, its usual, and its most effective form; but the 
essence can exist in forms quite prosaic, and the name, we think, 
should follow the essence, if we define strictly and philosophically, 
rather than the incident. Let, then, the familiar usage of 
designating that as poetry, which is in verse, and no other, be ad- 
mitted as generally correct ; yet, in strict definition, the quality of 
the imaginations present, may fairly require to be the chief con- 
sideration. 

Such is the negative part of Wordsworth’s system, which in 
truth is not held by him alone, but has been asserted by many 
others, and by none with more argument and eloquence than by 
his distinguished censor in the Edinburgh Review. We notice it 
because it forms the preliminary in the Poet's own exposition, 
and because we think, further, that its exaggerated application, 
or perhaps unconscious influence as a principle, led him to discard 
from the province of poetry something more than its forms, in 
stanza and rhythm. We fully concur in the judgment, as we have 
already stated, that the essence of poetry, the element by which it 
charms, or exalts, or dilates the fancy, is something independent of 
metre, and which may be conveyed in words which haveno metre, but 
are simple, or rough, or irregular, as the accents of a war-cry, or 
the shrill orders of a ship’s commander in a storm, or the mut- 
tered chant of witches over their incantations. The spiritual 
flame of it, by which it resuscitates our faculties to a higher life, 
may reside in a word, in a broken sentence, or a half-spoken fear. 
Yet, for the continuous and sustained efforts of poetry, and in aid 
of its higher effect, metre and song are of inestimable service, if 
not indispensable. This Wordsworth acknowledges, and, accord- 
ingly, few poets ever more studiously elaborated its measures 
than he did. But having in theory separated the essence of 
poetry from its metre, he was led, we think, by the exaggeration 
of his principle, to strip poetry of much more, and to conclude that 
its diction might, and ought to be reduced to the ordinary forms 
of prose; and still further, that its finest themes were to be sought 
for in the lowest and most familiar, so they were not disgusting, 
incidents of life, and the workings, in relation thereto, of human 
thought and emotion. Poetry depends not on metre; but 
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neither, he argued, does it depend on elevated or select diction, 
as contradistinguished from that of prose; neither, he proceeded 
to infer, does it depend on grand events, or exciting incident. 
Let the incident be even mean, if only not displeasing ; let the 
conceptions and emotions regarding it be those of the untutored 
peasantry ; let these be given in the plainest diction which such 
a class would employ, provided it be pure and grammatical ; let 
the construction be invariably the full, ordinary construction of 
prose: in relating such lowly incidents in common language, 
simply evolving the conceptions and emotions accompanying it 
which may be supposed to arise in the humblest minds, let the 
imagination of the poet now add a few colours or analogies of its 
own, and the result, our philosophic bard concludes, is poetry, 
precious and sterling from nature’s richest veins, and worth 
volumes of changes rung upon the so-called poetic diction by such 
writers as Dryden and Pope. We have, perhaps, imperfectly, if not in- 
correctly, deduced the train of his inferences ; but it must have been 
by some such process of thought, that he came to put forth such 
pieces as ‘Alice Grey’ and the ‘Idiot Boy,’ not as sportive trifles in 
verse, but as specimens of poetic inspiration, in its purest and 
most natural, if not in its highest manifestations. Such was not 
the ideal of poetry, secretly present to his imagination, when he 
composed some of his noble sonnets, or the ‘ Lament of Mary in - 
Prison,’ or some of the sublime passages of the ‘ Excursion !’ 
But it may be well to give a more distinct summary of the 
positive principles of his poetic theory ; and whether we are right 
in deducing their sequence in the order above stated or not, it is 
due to the poet that they should be fairly conceived and ex- 
pounded; for they are principles which he has elaborately ex- 
plained and defended, and which he has exemplified to such an 
extent in his writings, that they form much of their peculiar dis- 
tinction and character. It is the proper function of poetry, this 
author maintained, to deal with the simple and primary feelings 
of human nature, and to set forth these in the diction which a 
plain peasantry employs, in expressing thoughts and impressions 
founded on ordinary incident. As the feelings and impressions 
are most direct and unsophisticated in a rural population, and as 
this class is in most constant intercourse with nature, with its 
skies, its sunshine, its vicissitudes, or with its more defined 
objects, the mountains, rivers, fields, and forests around them ; any 
faithful representation of these impressions on this class of 
minds, however simple and unadorned, would command interest, 
and constitute an element of poetry. Hence, the triviality of an 
incident, or the meanness of the object described, presented no 
obstacle; but were, in fact, the chosen elements on which, as 
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being capable of awakening genuine human feeling, the poet de- 
pended for success. He conceived that nothing could be too 
simple or lowly for a poet’s theme ; not merely as a starting-point, 
or basis, for the creations of fancy, but as a subject for plain, ex- 
tended description. Poets of highest power have delighted to 
exert their imaginations on themes quite simple, lowly, and trivial ; 
but then they have not wasted thought in the matter-of-fact de- 
scription of these, but have connected them with bright or touch- 
ing associations, and studiously kept out of view their inherent 
and literal meanness. Stanzas of great beauty may have been 
written on a daisy, or a tear or a sigh, or on a Gipsy or a dream, 
and, in fact, on any object or incident whatever which had in it no- 
thing directly repulsive. But it will be found that in such cases, if 
the poet has achieved success, it has not been by confining our 
thoughts to the literal aspect and detail of things, but by depart- 
ing often from these, in allusions which glance to resemblances, 
or contrasts, or consequences, that have in them inherent interest 
or grandeur. Then, again, the most eminent poets have not 
studiously selected, or invented, the plain and low in phrase and con- 
ception, and such as would be on the level of a peasant’s manner 
of reflection, except where the strict object is to elicit and describe 
the workings of thought in such a character. But if the aim be to 
dwell upon an object in thought, independently of such relation, 
poets have commonly preferred the order of reflections, and the 
elevated language, too, which would be natural to minds of intel- 
ligence, or, rather, which would flow most freely and unaffectedly 
from their own genius, and that under its highest excitement. 
But it will not be possible to give the reader, if unfamiliar 
with Wordsworth, a palpable feeling of this peculiarity in his 
theory, without descending to particular illustration. We shall 
produce, therefore, one or two specimens, out of an immense 
number, in which he has worked out his principle pretty distinctly, 
and on the effect of which he would rest its merit, and the 
legitimacy of his own claims as a poet and as a reformer of 
oetry. Some of these are, of course, well known, as having been 
held up by his critics to scorn, and, on the other hand, lauded 
by his more enthusiastic admirers as gems of beauty ; perhaps 
with an equal departure from sound judgment in either case. 
They appear to us simply pleasing, and certainly rise not higher 
than much ungifted narrative in prose. If we quote on this 
head what has been quoted before, it is because such specimens 
are most striking as proof, if any can be so deemed, of the poet's 
exaggerated passion for the lowly. We could, however, produce 
other equally characteristic passages from his later publications, 
which, although of a professedly grave and philosophic aim, and 
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admitting a moderate quantity of plain exposition, are, however, 
burdened with an amount of commonest talk in verse, such as 
nothing but the depth and splendour of other passages could 
prevent from sinking the whole into contempt. We allude to 
parts of the ‘Excursion,’ but more especially to the Prelude, of 
which, considered in a more general point of view, a pretty ample 
account was given, on its first appearance, in this Journal. Mean- 
while, let the following earlier examples be attended to, and let the 
reader judge for himself whether they can rank as genuine 
poetry. One of these is entitled ‘Louisa, after accompanying 
her on a Mountain Excursion :— 


* I met Louisa in the shade, 
And, having seen that lovely maid, 
Why should I fear to say 
That, nymph-like, she is fleet and strong, 
And down the rocks can leap along 
Like rivulets in May ? 


‘ She loves her fire, her cottage home ; 
Yet o’er the moorland will she roam 
In weather rough and bleak ; 
And, when against the wind she strains, 
Oh! might I kiss the mountain rains 
That sparkle on her cheek,’ &c. 


Gay enough, no doubt ; but, stript of its metre, and set in goo 
prose, has it the stamp of poetry ? 

The following lines are referred to by the Poet himself, as 
exhibiting the result of the highest action of the imagination in 
combining and fusing images into some one impersonation. 
The object to be described, it must be recollected, is the appear- 
ance of an old leech-gatherer on the summit of a mountain. The 
theme is a sample of his fondness for the lowly ; but his manner 
of treatment deserts the general rule of literal description, and 
takes the form of higher imaginations ; but, in this case, we think 
most grotesquely misapplied 

* As a huge stone is sometimes seen to lie 
Crouched on the bald top of an eminence, 
Wonder to all who do the same espy, 
By what means it could thither come, and whence, 
So that it seems a thing endued with sense, 
Like a sea beast crawled forth, that on a shelf 
Of sock or sand reposeth, there to sun himself. 
* 


Such seemed this Man; not all alive or dead, 
Nor all asleep, in his extreme old age. 
* * * * 
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Motionless as a cloud the old man 
That heareth not the loud winds when they call, 
And moveth altogether if it move at all.’ 


It is difficult, in the slight and glancing manner of criticism to 
which our space confines us, to give the full and just impression 
of a poem, whether it awakens disappointment or admiration. 
The whole of a volume might require to be read, or at least 
a considerable number of pieces. ‘The mind would then become 
more thoroughly alive to the prevailing qualities which distinguish 
them. In regard to many of Wordsworth’s, which in such con- 
tinuous perusal strike one as unpoetic, or even as heavy prose, 
we have to admit that there are in each some turns of allusion 
which are eminently striking, while the effect of the whole forces 
on us the conclusion, that, in its prevailing character, this lower 
portion of his compositions, is exactly like his prose. If parts of 
his prefaces were by very slight modifications disposed into verse, 
they would read as well, and rank as high, as much which is 
verse in his volumes. We will give one instance more of his 
tendency to describe the quaint or trivial, and to exalt it into 
grave meaning, in preference to innumerable points which we 
think any other poet of equal powers would be apt to assemble 
on a similar theme. Whether the death of the boy who used to 
mimic owls through his pressed palms, wakened the poet's 
imagination to commemorate the mimicking, or whether recollec- 
tions of the mimicking moved him to an elegy on his death, we 
cannot determine ; but it would surely seem incredible that any 
poet should select just this circumstance in the boy's history, 
namely, the owl-hooting, should describe the process with painful 
minuteness, and should make this the sole theme of a piece of some 
length. The admirers of Wordsworth are fain to find meaning 
and mystery in everything he has written, and would perhaps 
defend every piece as a fine effort of the imagination ; as evincing 
a power to expand the slightest incident or action into a form 
capable of interesting and setiing in movement the thoughts of 
his readers. If the fact be so, we can only confess our inability 
to perceive it, or to share the influence thus emanating from the 
species of description referred to. But we must quote a few lines 
of this piece, premising that its substance is what we have stated, 
a patient, finished description of the boy’s clever habit of imitating 
the owls; and then the association of this incident in the poet's 
memory with the boy's early death. It is placed first of those 
pieces which the author has classed as ‘Poems of the Imagina- 
tion — 

‘ There was a boy ; ye knew him well, ye cliffs 
And islands of Winander !—Many a time, 
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At evening, when the earliest stars began 

To move along the edges of the hills, 

Rising or setting, would he stand alone, 
Beneath the trees, or by the glimmering lake ; 
And then, with fingers interwoven, both hands 
Pressed closely palm to palm, and to his mouth 
Uplifted, he, as through an instrument, 

Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls, 

That they might answer him.’* 


We had written thus far from the general impression on our 
memory respecting this piece. On referring to it, we perceive 
that lines follow which, pursuing almost the literal closeness of 
description, yet by a natural process, and one most characteristic 
of this poet, turn the reader's thoughts to the surrounding scenery, 
the cliffs around the Lake of Winander, and the reflected objects 
in its unrippled waters. The process adopted is not, however, 
one of professed description of the scene, but the more imaginative 
yet natural one of glancing to the youth’s own feelings, as, during 
a pause of the hooting, he listens, and hears instead, the roar of 
mountain-torrents, and catches the mirrored scene in the water 
before him :— 
‘ Then, sometimes, in that silence while he hung 

Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 

Has carried far into his heart the voice 

Of mountain-torrents ; or the visible scene 

Would enter unawares into his mind 

With all its solemn imagery, its rocks, 

Its woods, and that uncertain heaven received 

Into the bosom of the steady lake.’ 


It is thus that by some unexpected opening of thought, to 
which the transition is yet perfectly direct and natural, this poet 
rewards those who accompany him along the duller beginnings 
of his route ; and they forgive all the quiet prose discoursed in 
these stages, and the trivial and very unromantic beings to whose 
society he brings them. ‘Thus it is that, in his ‘ Peter Bell,’ he 
has interspersed passages of truest sublimity, as also still more 
richly in his ‘ Excursion,’ maugre the hardened villany of his hero 
in the former, and the unnatural reflectiveness of the Pedlar in 
the latter. In fact, the experiment in attempting to subject his 
compositions to criticism, convinces us more fully of what could 
have been surmised beforehand, that it is of all tasks most difficult 
and perplexing to determine, in respect of many of them, whether 
to censure or to admire, or in what proportions to do either. His 
productions have not a uniform quality, or that which is nearly 
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so, like those of most other writers; but are a union of the low 
and the great, in which the reflections rise from the most trivial 
basis by an unforeseen but inevitable transition to the sublime. 
Hence, with the most absolute impression of the dull or almost 
stupid meanness of any given piece, we are compelled, in the 
moment of intended censure, as in the piece just quoted, to pause 
in our judgment, and censure is vanquished by the sudden 
presence of a beautiful thought. Such conflict, such combinations 
of different feelings, arise not, we think, in an equal degree in 
contemplating the productions of any other poet. 

It may be said that something of a plain texture is essential to 
the fabrication of any poem; that all cannot be startling bril- 
liance; all cannot be grandeur; and that the effect of such 
uniformity of astonishing combinations of thought, would be to 
weary the mind, and not to please. This is admitted. Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, Milton, have all of them numerous passages of 
measured prose, beautifully turned as rhythm, wonderfully ani- 
mated and perfect as narrative, and exquisite in the simple 
chasteness of the diction. The question will then turn on the 
proportion which such passages shvuld bear to the higher ele- 
ments with which they are intermingled. The general rule which 
would suggest itself is, that this proportion of prosaic material 
must be determined by the requisitions of the narrative or the 
subject ; that what it is necessary to introduce as explanation in 
plainer events or statement should not be excluded, but should 
not be unduly prolonged. The necessity, considered in this point 
of view, for making the grander conceptions and occurrences in- 
telligible in their connexion and dependence, dictates the time 
and measure of the introduction of plainer thoughts; and this 
obvious utility of their introduction, as well as the repose and 
variety they intermingle in the midst of more exciting imagina- 
tions, reconciles the reader to their presence, and raises them, by 
these associations, to the rank of beauty and gracefulness ; 
whereas, if they were to occur alone, or to form the whole of a 
professed poem, they would be regarded with contempt. This 
law of exigence is the principle strictly observed, even though, 
in a manner, unconsciously, by all the great poets named. The 
question is, does Wordsworth observe this law? Has he not, on 
the contrary, evinced a fondness for the mean and trivial wholly 
mistaken and needless, when the same power of genius could be 
more worthily and usefully expended on grander themes? Is 
the universe so vacant of objects that appal by their greatness, 
is history so devoid of mighty movements or of heroic and noble 
achievements, is human life so bare of solemn and touching events 
of terror, or sorrow, or hope, that it was the most worthy service 
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such a genius as Wordsworth’s could render to poetry, to select the 
boy's owl-hootings, or Peter Bell's consternations, or Alice Fell’s 
tattered cloak, and innumerable like themes, as the extended basis 
of his descriptions, however richly he may have associated them 
with allusions of a higher order? Adverting to the whole of any one 
of his earlier volumes, we ask if the excess of the low in theme 
and in minute description is not most palpable? Could he not 
have given his higher thoughts in conjunction with less degraded or 
silly groundwork? Undoubtedly he could, and the instances are 
not a few in which he has done so, as we shall presently have an 
opportunity of showing. If he has done wonders with such 
themes as the ‘ White Doe of Rylstone,’ and the ‘ Leech Gatherer’ 
and the ‘ Thorn’—if he ascends with the lark (his own chosen and 
beautiful illustration) from the low ground where simplest feelings 
and affections nestle, upwards into the cloud, and pours thence 
full often songs of rare delight, is it necessary for his muse to 
linger so long, and so tiresomely, on the grass or in the furrow, 
before it takes wing? We doubt this. It may be permitted a 
great poet to give us sometimes trifles, and to dally with these 
trifles; but surely not to pass them upon us as greatness, or so to 
torture invention in describing them, as to give us close and 
studious thinking on things trivial, as compensation for their 
insignificance. Let us have the touching, the lovely, the great 
in theme, in object, in action, at least from those capable of de- 
scribing them, and let there be added the intense thinking, the 
inspired frenzy, which shall invest them with thrilling associa- 
tions, their appropriate glory; and all will be in harmony, and 
the mind feel the full effect of the correspondence. 

One ultimate test of the principle adopted by Wordsworth, 
would be to take themes lower still than some of those he has 
chosen, only keeping remote from what offends against delicate 
feeling ; or present his own themes with their descriptions only, 
and separate from his peculiar reflections. He has produced a 
poem of marvellous interest and beauty, to our taste, on the 
* Waggoner ;’ but would this prove that a similar attempt on a 
waggon’s broken wheel, or on the tangled traces of a stage-coach, 
would be the next best selection! Alice Fell’s cloak set the good 
and benignant poet's fancy to work, or rather, not his fancy in 
this case, but simply his memory; and he records his recollec- 
tions in verse, and demands that it shall be considered poetry, 
and that all like attempts should be sanctioned with the same 
high distinction. Be it so; a simple rent in Alice’s cloak, or a 
neat patch on her gown, would have the same interest ; for, though 
cries behind the coach, gave the incident of the cloak the interest 
of simple grief, some association of maternal industry, or ma- 
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ternal counsel, given at the sewing up of the rent, would equally 
furnish to this poet the means of profound or sage reflection. 
Besides, if his principle be just, that poets should select simple 
themes by preference, and microscopically describe them, inter- 
weaving with them such brighter fancies as offer, and employ- 
ing withal a low diction, the richest treasures of our poetry may 
yet be found among the ballad collections, some of which may be 
mean enough for the poet's purpose, although, in truth, these, 
very often, faithful to the mind’s instinct for passionate themes, 
and its appetite for wonder, select themes of intrinsic interest, 
however coarsely their circumstances are exhibited. Our poet, 
as a general rule, despises the grand, the romantic, the terrible, 
as subjects for his muse, and professes to discover richer trea- 
sures in the simple feelings and impressions of the rural class of 
minds; but, in fact, we have now to remark, his poems, while 
based on lowly themes, do not in their sentiment and better 
thoughts represent or give those impressions, but they are the 
inspired Bard of Rydal’s own imaginations, which are attached to 
his incidents. 

This is a circumstance we wish particularly to enforce on the 
reader's attention, since it is one which constitutes the illusion 
of the poet's own judgment, and of the judgment of many of 
his admirers. We will allow that the night ramble of Betty Foy’s 
idiot-boy Johnny, when sent to fetch the doctor for Susan Grey, 
is truly literal narrative; and that the anxiety of the mother, and 
of the sick woman, and Johnny's gay thoughts in the moonshine, 
awaken a calm and humane interest ; yet all this, told without the 
poet’s intermingled allusions, would have no deeper charm, than 
any similar occasion of an errand-boy’s or a child’s unaccountable 
delay on a like errand, of which common life, whether rural or 
urban, would furnish examples enow. But turn to the ‘ Waggoner,’ 
and separate its incident of the infirmity of poor Benjamin, in- 
veigled to the tavern at last by his humanity to the travelling 
sailor and his family, from the sublime allusions let in upon the 
picture from the surrounding night-scene, the fitful gleams of 
moonlight, the thunderstorm, the steep mountain-road, and the 
too swift arrival of dawn! It will be seen that the superadded 
splendours of the poem are the Poet's own, and represent no part 
of the feelings or reflections of his hero. Cowper would have 
told the story with more humour and even with more simplicity ; 
Crabbe, with more terse and grave reflection; and Burns, if he 
departed from the strict description of his hero, and glanced to 
the aspects of the heavens and of the surrounding scene, would 
have caught those impressions from around, which would fall 
upon the thoughts of his ‘Waggoner’ or his ‘ Tam O’ Shanter,’ 
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and not have given the sublime conceptions which might have 
arisen to himself, if in a mood for the sublime. But this is the 
very frequent disproportion observable in Wordsworth’s composi- 
tions,—that the sentiments, sometimes of rare beauty, at other 
times, and oftener, unexpectedly solemn or sublime, have not 
that consonance to his themes which other poets have observed, 
and in which all intelligent minds acquiesce. He can be sublime 
anywhere, everywhere; not only when he praises the mountain 
daisy, but when he sees a man’s figure on the brow of the moun- 
tain, looking much like a huge mass of stone! Sublimity steals 
in upon him from every quarter, and on every occasion, however 
trivial. We have no right to find fault with the presentation so 
inexhaustibly of sublime thoughts in his pages, nor even with 
his selection, as often as his fancy prompted, of trivial incidents 
as themes; only we could have wished that he had kept these 
apart, and had been content, like other greater poets, to treat 
lighter themes in a Jighter manner, and had connected his more 
elevated and splendid creations with themes in themselves of 
graver import, and therefore more calculated to suggest, and to 
vindicate when suggested, the higher aspirations of the muse. 
With respect to the poem of the ‘Waggoner, for example, which 
has occasioned these remarks, could not the sublime allusions 
intermingled with the narrative, have been attached more conso- 
nantly to more touching and significant incidents? Might they 
not have been thrown on a narrative of the toilsome steps of a 
returned soldier's journey towards his home amid the mountains, 
or of the eager speed of a belated courier hastening northwards 
with tidings of war, and of the coming invasion ? 

It will be asked, is it not a task worthy of the poet's best 
powers to depict and represent human feelings and manners in 
every class of society, and, amongst them, those of the largest 
class, the poor, whether in rural life, or as modified in their 
character by the associations and occupations of the city and the 
town? Has not the poet Crabbe achieved high success on this 
very ground? Are not his best descriptions borrowed from 
humble, and some of them from dissolute life? Ifso, wherein 
would his example be worthy of applause; and how do his com- 
positions differ from those of Wordsworth? The reply to these 
questions is obvious, and it will illustrate still further the pecu- 
liarity of Wordsworth’s poetry. When Crabbe describes the 
habits and manners of the poor, he describes those which are 
obvious and common to the class, and not some quaint pecu- 
liarity in some individual of the class. He presents to us pictures 
of manners the prototypes of which we have seen, or can see, at 
any time, in our maritime towns, or in the village, or the 
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borough. But no such general circumstances of description 
enter into Wordsworth’s account of the classes he professed to 
look to, as the mirror of natural feeling and sentiment. Sup- 
posing Crabbe to have selected the incident of the ‘ Waggoner, 
(which we have dwelt upon, because it is one of the best of 
Wordsworth’s lower themes,) it would have wanted interest to 
him, unless Benjamin’s delay had been the result of some darker 
plot, or had issued in more tragical consequences; and if he had 
expanded it into a poem of four cantos, he would have assuredly 
failed in gathering around it such sublimities from the reflected 
presence of the universe as Wordsworth has done; but he would, 
instead, have given us a more graphic midnight scene of the drink- 
ing, and riot, and dance at the inn, and also told us more of the 
seaman’s adventures; in fact, he would have given more of what 
could be seen and heard, and less of what could be fetched from 
the silent realm of the poet's own imagination. 

This may illustrate generally the distinction between contem- 
porary poets who might seem most nearly to approach- each other, 
but whose compositions, when closely studied and compared, give 
rather the effect of contrast than of affinity. The groundwork 
in the poetry of each may be described as laid often in low life, 
but with a vast difference in the import of the term. The poet 
of the Borough touches on the outward and the ordinary, in the 
habits, manners, and passions of the poor; and interests by the 
truth and accuracy of his representations, and the terror or sor- 
rowfulness of his tales. The Poet of the Lakes selects any one 
of the poor, but describes little that is common to the class, and 
peculiar to it; instead of this, he informs his character with 
touching or thoughtful sentiments, perfectly just in themselves, 
but not usually to be found in such relation, and in fact furnished 
to it from the poet's own workings of reflection. 

Before we give ourselves to the unreserved admiration of his 
higher poems, we would venture the remark, and that in no spirit 
of presumptuous criticism, but as the suggestion forced upon us 
by each perusal of Wordsworth’s volumes, that, high as this poet’s 
genius must rank in respect of general power, it yet wanted 
promptitude, rapidity, and force in its mode of action. His mind 
worked slowly, patiently, thoughtfully; but it must begin with 
the present, or with the familiarly remembered. It would seem 
not to have had the power, suddenly and at the first effort, of 
transporting itself into the midst of scenes of rapid action, change, 
and consequence. His beginnings must date from the calm, and 
the present, and familiar. Imagine him to select for his theme 
Belshazzar's feast and the light-traced warning on the wall; 
would he enforce his mind with some such suddenness and com- 
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pleteness into the scene as to present to us, without preface or 
circumlocution, this picture, which is simple, severely brief, 
and naked in its outline, like some etchings we have seen of Faust 
and of Macbeth, while yet the representation is a perfect whole, and 
every selected circumstance significant and awful ? 


‘ The king was on his throne, 
The satraps thronged the hall ; 
A thousand bright lamps shone 
On that high festival. 
A thousand cups of gold, 
In Judah deemed divine— 
Jehovah’s vessels hold 
The godless Heathen’s wine ! 


‘ In that same hour and hall, 

The fingers of a hand 

Came forth against the wall, 
And wrote as if on sand : 

The fingers of a man ;— 
A solitary hand 

Along the letters ran, 
And traced them like a wand. 


‘ The monarch saw, and shook, 
And bade no more rejoice ; 
All bloodless waxed his look, 
And tremulous his voice. 
‘Let the men of lore appear, 
‘ The wisest of the earth, 
‘ And expound the words of fear, 
‘Which mar our royal mirth.’’ 


‘ Chaldea’s seers are good, 
But here they have no skill ; 
And the unknown letters stood 
Untold and awful still. 
And Babel’s men of age 
Are wise and deep in lore ; 
But now they were not sage, 
They saw—and knew no more. 


‘ A captive in the land, 

A stranger and a youth, 

He heard the king’s command, 
He saw that writing’s truth. 

The lamps around were bright, 
The prophecy in view ; 

He read it on that night,— 
The morrow proved it true. 
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‘ * Belshazzar’s grave is made, 
His kingdom passed away, 
He in the balance weigh’d, 
Is light and worthless clay. 
The shroud, his robe of state, 
His canopy the stone ; 
The Mede is at his gate! 
The Persian on his throne!’ ’ 
Hebrew Melodies. 


We have placed before the reader these lines of Lord Byron, as 
a better method of illustrating our remarks, on the slow and dif- 
ficult action of Wordsworth’s mind, than any we could attain by 
mere description. Whoever is familiar with his poetry, may 
judge of its prevailing character in this respect, by the contrast 
presented in the lines we have quoted. We cannot conceive 
his mind rushing, as it were, upon his theme in this manner, 
grasping its complete scene in one vivid glance, and giving forth 
its picture, in lines brief, simple, but each significant as the words 
of warning traced on the wall! Had he set his thoughts to frame 
a poem on this subject, he would have dated it from some far-off 
poiut, or brought Belshazzar before us, with allusion to his pre- 
vious calm of thought, and the slow working of his first fears. 
But we must forbear. It is not competent to us to presume on 
the paths of a mighty mind. This, however, we may venture to 
add, that he would have made a much longer poem of it, would 
have intermingled much of insignificant circumstance, which 
Byron's rapid thought rejected, would have introduced perhaps 
some allusions of more far-stretched reference to future or fore- 
gone times, on the destinies of Nineveh, Babylon, or Egypt; 
but he would not, he could not, have fixed the awful picture of 
the scene, in all its terrible import, as the words of Byron have 
done. His description would have led often away from the scene ; 
the genius of his noble contemporary places and detains us in it. 

This was one of Wordsworth’'s peculiarities and defects, the 
want of rapidity of thought, which conducts at once over the 
whole relations of a theme or event, and enables the mind to per- 
ceive and select the more important and significant, and, dismiss- 
ing the trivial, however connected, to present those which alone 
are charged with electric power to stir the spirit. He could not— 
we speak it reluctantly, but with conviction—he could not do this. 
If he could not commence with the commencement, and mount. 
his way patiently upward, he could not move at all. His mind 
was essentially reflective, not imaginative, except under the action 
of reflection. His fancies came not first, but second before him, 
in the vision of any object. His mind was not excited uncon- 
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trollably to some lofty theme. He studied his poetry, instead of 
being distracted by its inspirations. Hence, he preferred the 
patient elaboration of something before him, some minutest in- 
cident, which it cost no trouble to remember and fairly to conceive 
in all its parts, to the invention of a dependent and progressive 
train of incidents, or the rapid survey of the scenes of a great 
action. He could not describe a battle, neither could he write a 
romance or a passionate play; but he could write imaginative 
meditations ; and, however lowly und simple the theme, he could 
raise and expand around it, in the form of beauteous and unfore- 
seen analogies or allusions, a rainbow of mild and varied glory, 
such as the eye never tires of beholding, and in whose inter- 
mingling and changeful colours we seem ever to discern some 
new phase of splendour. 

To write poetry with him, therefore, was a work of love, but 
also of toil. He could invent scenes of action, or represent 
anew those recorded, but slowly, perhaps not at all; but then 
he was rich in thoughts awakened gradually in the meditation on 
any aspect of life or nature, and the more humble and hopeless 
the theme, often the more prosperous and splendid the adventure 
of the poet. He could do little with Waterloo ; but he could do 
wonders with Peter Bell. He could not plan a rapid series of 
events in a romance, but he could unfold sublime reaches of 
thought in discourse with the Pedlar; and then inspiration flows 
in upon him as in presence of the unveiled mystery of the uni- 
verse. He could not touch the greater themes of Milton—not 
his Paradise Lost, not his Paradise Regained, not even his 
Comus or Samson Agonistes ; but he could rival his sonnets, 
and make a very near approach to his Lycidas. 

If we have dwelt thus long on the defective side of Words- 
worth’s genius, it has not been in a spirit of disparagement, but 
with the simple design of marking the peculiarities which distin- 
guish it. It has been our wish to enable the reader to conceive, 
with some distinctness of view, what it is he is to look for in the 
pages of Wordsworth, and what it is he must not expect to find 
there. This can only be accomplished by the patient analysis of 
criticism, in remarking on general and pervading qualities of sen- 
timent and diction, and, further, in touching with something even | 
of exaggerated colouring on peculiarities, lauded by some of the 
admirers of this poet as merits, censured by others as blemishes. 
To have mastered the general system and discriminating pro- 
perties of an author’s compositions, is to have made a grand step 
towards the more perfect intelligence of each part. Every sepa- 
rate piece is read with more interest, if we have a clear insight 
into its elements and structure. But, to gain such insight, 
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we must remark what elements are present, and what are not 
present in it; and of the elements apparent, what is the order, 
and what the proportion of each. To remark, however, on what 
qualities are absent, if these are of essential value, will be to 
animadvert on defects. At the same time, the qualities which a 
composition actually contains may be of rare worth and beauty, 
and full justice should be done to these by an equally ample ex- 
hibition. 

It is to be remembered, that Wordsworth did not ask indul- 
gence for the meaner themes and details of his poetry as sportive 
or occasional caprices of his muse; but professed that he selected 
them by design, and somewhat fiercely, for so mild a spirit, de- 
fends their composition as more true emanations of poetry, than 
many of those productions of other poets which aim at higher 
dignity in subject and in representation. Whether, by the most 
common of all illusions, and one which is nearly inevitable to all 
minds, he was not led unduly to magnify the value of efforts 
which most naturally drew on the action of his own mind, and 
deemed that infallibly excellent“on- Which Be -had expended’so 
much patient thought; and whether*diis” poetical’ not 
formed unconsciously to corfésborid with vis ‘psy*liclogieal 
dencies, instead of being primarily-the law which'should ccattrol 
those tendencies, it is for us, rather respectfully to suggest, than 
in any confidence to determine. Itis certainly a circumstance as 
astonishing as any known in literature, that he should defend the 
very meanest points in every single composition, not as lapses, but 
as intentional and meditated parts, essential to the perfection of 
the whole! 

It is with no common degree of interest that we now advance. 
to the consideration of the brighter qualities of his writings ; in 
which our task is far easier, as we have only to point attention 
to passages which nearly all have agreed to admire. We will 
begin our quotations with one which, it is true, the chief of his 
earlier critics selected as a sample of what he considered as the 
chaff in these compositions. But the majority of readers have 
not. affirmed this verdict. The little piece we are about to quote 
is become familiar as a fragment of an oracle, full of deep mean- 
ing. It is a prelude of simple, yet mystic song, which, the oftener 
heard, reveals more and more of thought and beauty. It is 
placed by the Poet the very first in the revised collection of his 
works, and placed there with design, to challenge the reader's 
judgment at the outset on the prevailing character of the whole ; 
and Wordsworth, we think, would have added, to test the reader's 
capacity for divining the import and scope of all his poems. It 
has the intermixture of the mean and the meditative ; of child- 
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like thought and of beautiful original inference, which opens, in 
two or three words, an unfathomable theme, awakening to further 
thought. This intermixture misled the critic. It made him 
right, and also wrong, in his sentence. He fixed on the 
simpler element, and held it forth to scorn. Others have fixed 
on the deeper suggested thought, and vindicated the title of 
the whole to admiration. Some of our readers may not, per- 
chance, deem the poems we shall quote worthy of such extended 
preface, or may even dissent in their estimate of its merits. 
We have given these remarks, however, as preliminary illustra- 
tion of a whole class, and we confidently reckon on the assent 
of nearly all in our appreciation of these well-known lines :— 


‘ My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 
So it was when my life began ; 
So is it now I am a man; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 


Or let me die! 
* We Child is father of the Man ; 
2, I-¢ould wish my days to be 


Bound.each; to each by natural piety.’ 


“This is one of the poems referring to the period of childhood, 
and is precisely one of those which may be recited lightly and 
without impression, or even with ridicule ; yet whoever has stored 
it in his memory, whoever allows its allusions to sink in his 
mind, will find that it supplies themes of inexhaustible medita- 
tions, and of a kind to charm the mind to its own wonderings. 
It is based on the psychological fact constantly felt, though not 
perhaps consciously adverted to, namely, the endurance of the 
simple forms of emotion from early childhood to calm old age. 
In after life the spectacle of nature awakens oftentimes those 
impressions of its thrilling wonders which were felt in childhood. 
Ts it not so? or have our sensibilities become extinct or altered ? 
Is it not, further, a happiness to feel we are the same in this 
respect as in childhood? Our hearts are not all grown old! 
Our being is the same; it is mysteriously one, yet different; it 
is, in years, the unfolding of germs of thought which budded in 
infancy. We part not with our first being, but carry forward 
its consciousness into the future. Our existence is not an in- 
stant’s transient thought, but a memory, sunlit with undecaying 
brightness. We love the past; we love to revisit the early, fresh 
impressions of that dawning time. But these are ever renewed 
in the presence of those aspects of nature which first awakened 
them. Our knowledge is progressive; our principles gain ma- 
turity ; but the sensibilities of the heart remain; or it were a 
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calamity if they did not, and we might at the thought exclaim 
with the poet, ‘or let me die!" We have an affection for the first 
flowers we admired in our father’s garden, and for that first 
garden where we raised the mimic structures of our fancy! And 
then the aspect of the evening sky, or the marvel of the coloured 
rainbow reposing on the sky as the thunderstorm retreated! Is 
this spectacle as seen now, other than as seen in childhood? Is 
there a rapture purer than to revive that wonder in all its force, 
and all its associations ? That delight comes over us yet again, 
as often as we yield ourselves to the pensive gaze of nature. 
‘ My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky. 


This identity of moral happiness in converse with the beautiful, 
is the poet's real theme, though unannounced. It is pursued as 
surviving the first stages of life; it is advanced till he reaches 
the unthought of, yet beautiful suggestion, that its after stages 
are modified by the influences of the past, and the mature intelli- 
gence of the man based upon the intuitions of the child—‘ the 
child is father of the man.’ The past gives form to the present ; 
and the earliest feelings have in them that which claims our 
reverence, as the source of the best in the consciousness that is, 
and that will be! Life’s experience is linked in hallowed succes- 
sions. An old age of fresh affections, like childhood’s love, and 
of fresh emotions, like childhood’s wonder—and such all of us 
have surely seen—is one of beauty as well as of dignity. 


‘ So be it when I shall grow old; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.’ 


We profess not to have given the full import of this little 
poem; but we have attempted to give something of its spirit 
and suggestions; and we put it to every reader, whether there is 
error in deeming it fruitful of such, whether it is not a fact that 
these plain, pregnant lines do convey in their lowly forms of lan- 
guage thus much, and even far more than we have had power to 
elicit. This, at least, is our feeling, and we have dwelt thus fully 
on this little poem in order to illustrate what we deem the cha- 
racteristic effect of Wordsworth’s lines, their power to awaken 
thought in the reader almost without end. 

This, then, is the effect of the better part of Wordsworth’s 
poetry, beyond that of any modern poetry whatever, that its 
words are key-notes of meaning, which set in action trains of 
thought and emotion in the reader's mind, and affect it with a 
sort of incantation. Other poets in their general manner tell 
all; they picture all; and the whole task is terminated for us. 
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When Scott has described the combat of Roderick with Fitz- 
james, or made old Allan sing the death-dirge over the former in 
prison, nothing further is suggested or felt. Thus, also, to recur 
to ancient examples, when Homer has described the first of his 
battle-arrays, when the ground vibrates under the tramp of the 
assembling hosts, he has pretty nearly told us all he means. This 
is not the manner of the oldest tragic poet of Greece, Auschylus. 
His reserve, his silence, after some single allusion, is often ter- 
rific. How awful the suspense created by the replies of Cas- 
sandra to the Chorus inthe Agamemnon! The great poet of 
the Middle Ages again, Dante, often reveals all he knows, but at 
other times leaves much more to be implied than he relates. 
Shakespeare is rich in all modes of effect, sometimes by the 
breadth and minuteness of his picture, and sometimes, as in Mac- 
beth, by hints with meanings reserved, and by mystery. Milton 
gives complete description and narrative, but his single words and 
allusions are so curiously selected from the riches of ancient 
literature, as well as of modern science and learning, that his 
lines, besides giving forth their direct meanings, recal, by inci- 
dental and secondary reference, endless associations from the 
whole circle of knowledge. These two species of instrumentality, 
that of the full representation, and that of the reserved and allu- 
sive, have, respectively, their high effect and value, to be determined 
in each case by the character of the subject. If a battle is to be 
represented, it will not do to hint at it; it must have detail, 
sequence, and vicissitude. In like manner the scenes of nature, 
to be effectively set before us, require not only distinctness of 
outline, but the manifold touches which give minuter objects 
clearness and relief. In allusion to the interior world of mind, 
briefer indications will often suffice. The poet's reference points 
to workings of thought already familiar to our consciousness, and 
which perhaps no words could avail to fully depict, but which yet 
one word may make us comprehend as by an inspiration. The 
first tendency of the poetic impulse is objective; it is to repre- 
sent, asin Homer and Milton, the outward, vividly and fully. 
If this force of genius be wanting, it is compensated in a high 
degree by the reflective ; by the power which glances to the rela- 
tions of objects rather than their picture, and, instead of exhibit- 
ing a rapid and spirited succession of many actions and events, 
delights rather in meditating the import of a few; and produces 
its best and most impressive effect by touching on associated allu- 
sions, in other words, on some interesting relation of the event 
or circumstance given, to some other in the background which 
is barely hinted at. We will not say that this meditative ele- 
ment in Wordsworth, combined as it is with the power of de- 
picting the present and momentary phenomena of nature, is an 
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overbalance to the power of Scott in vivid description, or to the 
still greater force of Byron, which in him is combined with the 


charm of reserve and suggestion ; but unquestionably it is such, , 


as united to other qualities, to place him in the same rank with 
these poets, while it prepares for him, perhaps, a more enduring 
regard, if not with the many, with the reflective reader in every 
age. The effect of Scott's poetry is, after repeated perusals, en- 
feebled ; that of Wordsworth’s is not so. Lord Byron’s poems 
will bear more frequent reading, especially his Childe Harold 
and his Manfred. But in the end, by an iterated reading, their 
full conception seems mastered and to have become familiar. If 
tried by this test, we venture to say that Wordsworth’s will rather 
gain than lose, for at least a long succession of perusals ; and this 
in consequence of the suggestive effect of his thoughts, as is suf- 
ficiently palpable, we think, in the little poem we have quoted. 
Hence his poems become in some sort a study to those who have 
surmounted the difficulty of their first impression, which is that 
of prosaic obscurity, and who have acquired a sympathy with 
his manner of thought. Of course, in respect of this their sug- 
gestive quality, much depends on the interest inhering in the 
thoughts half-spoken and suggested. If these are common and 
mean, the awakening a remembrance of them will not forward 
the poet's aim; but if they are grand the while, and in harmony 
with the spoken strain, their effect is incalculable, like the more 
obscure, remote figures in the background of a sublime picture, 
or the distant echoes of coming thunder amid the serene glories 
of the setting sun. Principal objects have their prominence, but 
they are given so as to give token of their relation to other objects 
still more grand and awful. 

Let us relieve the reader's attention, after tasking his patience 
with these imperfect distinctions, by placing before him one of 
those pieces of Wordsworth in which his theme is chosen on 
higher ground, and his manner of treatment is worthy of his 
theme. This example will show how nobly he could conceive 
thoughts on a level with the grandest exigencies of human mis- 
fortune. The piece we allude to is entitled ‘ Mary Queen of Scots’ 
Lament on the Eve of a New Year.’ A few stanzas are all we 
can afford space for. 

I. 
‘ Smile of the moon !—for so I name 

That silent greeting from above ; 

A gentle flash of light that came 

From her whom drooping captives love ; 
Or art thou still of higher birth ? 

Thou that didst part the clouds of earth, 
My torpor to reprove! 
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II. 

‘ Bright boon of pitying Heaven !—alas ! 
I may not trust thy placid cheer ! 
Pondering that Time to-night will pass 
The threshold of another year ; 

For years to me are sad and dull; 
My very moments are too full 
Of hopelessness and fear. 


ill. 


‘ And yet, the soul-awakening gleam, 
That struck perchance the farthest cone 
Of Scotland’s rocky wilds, did seem 
To visit me, and me alone; 

Me, unapproached by any friend, 
Save those who to my sorrows lend 
Tears due unto their own. 


Iv. 

‘ To-night the church-tower bells will sing 
Through these wide realms a festive peal ; 
To the new year a welcoming ; 

A tuneful offering for the weal 

Of happy millions lulled in sleep ; 
While I am forced to watch and weep, 
By wounds that may not heal.’ 


x. 

‘ Hark! the death-note of the year 
Sounded by the castle-clock ! 
From her sunk eyes a stagnant tear 
Stole forth, unsettled by the shock ; 
But oft the woods renewed their green, 
Ere the tired head of Scotland’s queen 
Reposed upon the block !’ 


The task would be endless to comment with the same minute- 
ness on the many others of this author's poems which form the 
sterling and inexhaustible treasures of his volumes. And yet 
each one of them deserves such comment, as it is the genuine 
effect of each to suggest such. More than any modern poetry we 
know, do the highest thoughts of Wordsworth kindle trains of 
other thoughts in harmony with them, or rather as the unfolding 
of conceptions which his words more concisely utter, or by some 
secondary relations imply. So that the natural effect of each on 
the reader, is to engage his imagination in some such process as 
that which we have attempted. Nor let it be imagined that this 
is the result of obscurity in the poet’s conceptions, or indefinite- 
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ness in his language. Far from it. His meaning is most per- 
fectly expressed, in language beautifully transparent, natural in 
its construction, and unaffectedly true to the design of clearly 
conveying the thought. The stimulus to the after-processes of 
the imagination is furnished by the untold relations suggested 
between what is expressed and what is not expressed; glancings 
of allusion to some anterior ideas which the spoken meanings 
imply, or to some remote consequence they give hint of. It is 
obviously most difficult to make this element palpable or even 
very intelligible in mere statement. The illustrations we have 
already attempted of the simplest of all his pieces will have per- 
haps conveyed some part of our meaning. To the readers of 
John Foster it will be further intelligible if we compare some of 
Wordsworth’s poems, in this their awakening effect on the intellect 
and fancy, to that writer's best passages. Everything is perfectly 
defined in words, yet the whole teems with associations not 
spoken. In fact, many of the paragraphs of Foster's first Essay, 
if adjusted to metre, by very slight changes, would read like some 
of the noblest pages of Wordsworth. And in both, the quality 
which ministers to other thoughts, is not the obscurity which 
would necessitate it, but the comprehensiveness, the originality, 
the radiating gleams furtherward, which delightfully invite it. 
With respect to the general character of Wordsworth’s higher 
compositions, we have further to remark that, as they thus 
awaken thought, so, as must necessarily have been the fact in 
that case, they are the result of deep and patient thinking. They 
are adorned with fancy. Allusions pleasing, or tender, or sub- 
lime are interwoven throughout. Imagination, not perhaps in 
its highest force, yet with much of creative effect, gives form to 
many, or we may say to each, of his pieces as a perfect whole. 
But, independent of these creative processes, they have a basis of 
deep thought, which gives them sequence and significance as 
poems. They all embody, and we speak of them with scarcely 
an exception, some important moral truth, either original in 
itself, or in the relation it occupies in the poem. Or, if the 
sentiment be in itself familiar, it is invested with new beauty by 
its connexion with outward analogies, or by the unthought-of 
suddenness, yet not inappropriateness of its introduction. This 
spirit of thought, this intellectual element, this intense philosophic 
action of the mind, in the comprehensive, natural presentation of 
moral truth, is the fundamental excellence of his writings. This 
is their conservative life. It is this which consecrates and guards 
his poetry, and gives it an attraction even beyond the effect of 
its proper imaginative investiture as poetry. Hence his poetry 
might be turned into prose arrangement, and it would read, still, 
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much of it as poetry, and all of it as profound, original, and 
beautiful prose. In this respect his poems present compositions 
which, in natural and unforced development of striking conceptions, 
would rank, allowing for their brevity, with the most beautiful of 
the essays of our British moralists. Their aim is always lofty ; 
their element generally some truth interesting at once to the imagi- 
nation and the heart. And the exhibition of such truth is not 
in the form of some avowed counsel, or maxim, or moral. 
Neither does it rise as an intention aforethought in the poet's 
mind. In its relation to the poem, it is subordinate and all but 
hidden. In its suggestion it is fortuitous and unforeseen. Some 
trivial incident, the silence of some dell near the Lakes, the glory 
of some mountain-summit, is all that is at first present to the 
poet’s imagination. The moral associations which are intermingled, 
of deep feeling, of lofty hope, of sympathy with the happiness ef 
others, or of awe in the contemplation of Divine power,—these 
flow in unsought, and lend their higher grace and sanctity to 
the whole design. 

Further, not only have the chief of Wordsworth’s poems the 
interest of moral truth blended with the play of fancy, but the 
presentation of the whole succession of thoughts in each is at 
once natural and philosophical, even when most incidentally in- 
troduced. His poems have the wisdom and depth of philosophy 
without the forms. They exhibit every thought in a relation the 
most simple and natural. The successions of thought are not 
those of reasoning, but always those of reason; by which we 
mean, that they are those which are in accordance with the natural 
workings of the human mind. Those of analogy, or those of 
contrast, or those of time or place ; those of consequence from a 
cause, or inference from a foregone fact; whichever of these be 
the relation involved in the transition, the moment it is under- 
stood, it is felt to be, however new or profound in the discovery, 
perfectly natural in its sequence. Itis not a torturing of ingenuity 
that is given, as in Cowley and Donne, and the rest of the meta- 
physical poets ; it is not the caprice of an unregulated fancy, or 
a struggle to invent something startling; but his thoughts are 
the inspirations of Philosophy herself, sung to the lyre. 

We must add that their form of statement, the language 
employed, and the order of the words, are wholly free from 
artifice. As we have stated, his poems can, with slightest 
changes, be rendered into the form of prose; with very little 
deviation from their measure, they can be read as prose; so - 
obvious and familiar is the order pursued, and so natural is the 
diction employed. Nothing is expressed, for being in a line of 
poetry, in language different from what a philosophical mind like 
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Wordsworth’s would use in prose. There is no peculiarity of 
diction, there is no inversion of structure, there is no torture of 
the natural sentiment. This was in conformity with his poetical 
theory, which demanded poetry, not in the form of utterance, but 
in the quality of the thought uttered. Hence he rejected any 
attempt to give his conceptions an apparent newness or dignity 
by their embodiment in unusual, or lofty, or so-called grand 
diction, or in words supposed peculiar to poetry. He rejected 
poetic diction as such. He employs the language of use, whether 
in describing familiar incident, or the recital of intelligent 
colloquy, or the exposition of philosophical reflection. If it be 
asked whence, then, did he fetch the poetic element ? the reply is, 
not in dress or artifice of expression, but in the associations of 
the imagination, and in the grandeur of the thoughts themselves, 
expressed as prose would express them. Let it be imagined 
that, independently of any glare of expression, there is to be 
given in the current language of cultivated intelligence, and in 
the simple order of prose, the statement of some beautiful 
analogy, some startling yet not quaint contrast, some grand 
conception of danger or of vicissitude, or of space or of time; 
it is conceivable that these forms of thought can be effectively 
announced without verse, without rhyme, without any modulation 
of accents, and without deviation from the simplest arrangement 
of words employed in prose. We have in a former part of this 
article given examples of this, in which our aim was to show the 
poetic element to be independent of the forms of verse. Our 
meaning at present goes further; it is that such element requires 
not a special order of words other than the natural one, or any 
special class of words other than that which the thoughts them- 
selves would demand in prose for their clear and perfect enuncia- 
tion. The examples then given, if their poetic character be 
admitted, are also decisive in proof of the last position. They 
show that poetic thought can be expressed in simple language, 
and in a natural arrangement. Such instances in prosaic form 
may not be usually called poetry ; they may not be entitled to 
the designation in the strict sense, because they are written 
without the aim of poetry. They bear not the impress of art, 
which is usually given to poetry; still they contain its essence, 
and prove that poetry, in its forms, when addressed simply to the 
imagination, may make a much nearer approach to prose without 
losing its beauty. The Scriptures are full of such poetry divested 
of metre. This is not saying that metre adds not to its effect. 
It does so unquestionably. Striking as are the examples of sub- 
lime thought which the Psalms, and portions of the prophetic 
writings are full of, it cannot be doubted that their effect was 
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much more deep and perfect on the mind of a Hebrew, who heard 
and sung them in their original forms of metre. We receive 
them through the medium of translation, and in the resolved and 
extenuated statement of their import ; but even this altered form 
has not extinguished their flame, has not obscured their light. 
They are poetry still, and that the most sublime that all literature 
can show. 

It is this simplicity of arrangement, and the use of merely 
the diction of intelligent prose, that Wordsworth has so much 
studied, that, as we have before remarked, his compositions, 
almost by merely a change of tone, can be read as prose. The 
question will then be, whether there is some grand image or 
beauteous fancy present to illumine this prosaic medium? and 
our reply is, that there are such in parts of almost every poem ; 
noble conceptions, of which some fill the mind with a calm de- 
light, and some dilate the imagination with wonder, or exalt it 
to a sense of loftiness or inward glorying, such as Longinus speaks 
of. This prosaic diction, which prevails in his best pieces, must 
not be confounded with the lower kinds of colloquial language, as 
used by peasants, which he sought after, without, however, much 
success, on other occasions. It is not the diction of his ‘ Betty 
Foy’ and ‘Susan Grey’ we now speak of, but the language of 
his sonnets and of all his higher pieces, which is that of a phi- 
losophic and imaginative mind. His diction is strictly simple 
in its adaptation to the thoughts; but yetitis considerably above 
the diction of common life, as it is embued with a rich tincture 
from philosophy and literature. This was, in fact, his tendency; 
and even his attempts at the very familiar and lowly are often 
unsuccessful and unsustained. He for a moment catches the 
forms of simple discourse among the poor and untutored ; he will, 
by some rare chance, seize occasionally their modes of conception 
and speech; but it will be seen that in the next sentence, or 
thought, or phrase, he has deserted his selected types of cha- 
racter, and that his own manner of thought takes possession of 
the rest of the poem. His ‘ Peter Bell’ is often quoted as the 
lowest and most absurd of these attempts; but, notwithstanding 
the occurrence of very grotesque and minute low description, 
such as the ass ‘turning his ear on the pivot of his head,’ or 
looking round and grinning upon his rider, the chief proportion 
of the sentiments interwoven are given, not in Peter's language, 
but in such language as the philosophic poet would have himself 
used, in a description of Peter's workings of thought, to an intel- 
ligent friend. 

Before quoting some of the very beautiful sonnets, which will 
fully exemplify our meaning as to the simple arrangement of his 
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diction, combined with the philosophic cast of his reflections, we 
would add, that we still think he has pushed this simplicity to an 
extreme, not so much in the words selected, as in the fulness of 
the phraseology generally. While retaining its directness and 
natural arrangement as prose, if such were his wish, something, 
we think, he could have retrenched in the amplitude of the ex- 
pression, and some thoughts he could have wholly omitted; and 
thus could have reduced and condensed the whole to greater 
terseness and force. Milton, in each case, would have done this. 
He would have retained the stronger parts, so to speak, of each 
thought, and would have retained those thoughts only which were 
essential to the main effect. He would have blended these with 
the briefest connecting elements consistent with the unfolding of 
the grand ruling idea of the poem.—Let not these remarks be 
deemed in excess. We think they will prepare the reader to 
conceive more distinctly of the character of the next quotations 
which we are about to place before him, from that rich magazine 
of sonnets in which Wordsworth so much delighted, and which 
compose so large a part of his volumes :— 


SONNETS. 
1° 
* Nuns fret not at their convent’s narrow room ; 
And hermits are contented with their cells, 
And students with their pensive citadels ; 
Maids at the wheel, the weaver at his loom, 
Sit blithe and happy; bees that soar for bloom, 
High as the highest Peak of Furness-fells 
Will murmur by the hour in foxglove bells : 
In truth the prison, unto which we doom 
Ourselves, no prison is: and hence to me, 
In sundry woods, ’twas pastime to be bound 
Within the Sonnet’s scanty plot of ground : 
Pleased if some Souls (for such there needs must be), 
Who have felt the weight of too much liberty, 
Should find brief solace there, as I have found.’ 


Ix. 
* Upon the Sight of a beautiful Picture.’ 
‘ Praised be the Art whose subtle power could stay 
Yon cloud, and fix it in that glorious shape ; 
Nor would permit the thin smoke to escape, 
Nor those bright sunbeams to forsake the day ; 
Which stopped that band of travellers on their way, 
Ere they were lost within the shady wood ; 
And showed the Bark upon the glassy flood 
For ever anchored in her sheltering bay. 
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Soul-soothing Art! whom Morning, Noontide, Even, 
Do serve with all their changeful pageantry ; 

Thou, with ambition modest yet sublime, 

Here, for the sight of mortal man, hast given 

To one brief moment caught from fleeting time, 

The appropriate calm of blest eternity.’ 


XXXII. 


‘The world is too much with us; late and soon,’ 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ! 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon ; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers ; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune ; 
It moves us not. Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn.’ 


11. * 

* Not love, not war, nor the tumultuous swell 
Of civil conflict, nor the wrecks of change, 
Nor duty struggling with aftlictions strange— 
Not these alone inspire the tuneful shell ; 

But where untroubled peace and concord dwell, 
There also is the Muse not loth to range, 
Watching the twilight smoke of cot or grange, 
Skyward ascending from a woody dell. 

Meek aspirations please her, lone endeavour, 
And sage content, and placid melancholy ; 

She loves to gaze upon a crystal river— 
Diaphanous because it travels slowly ; 

Soft is the music that would charm for ever ; 
The flower of sweetest smell is shy and lowly.’ 


But we must forbear. It would be easy to quote half a volume 
of such sonnets as the above, in which we know not whether 
most to admire the finely-developed sentiment, or the associated 
imagery, or, lastly, the artistic balance which maintains the nice 
proportions of each within the compass of the sonnet. Any one 
of this poet's sonnets will exemplify the imperfect analysis we 
have attempted of his characteristic excellences; the original 
cast of thought; the rich assemblage of analogies, or simple 
touches of description, from the outward world; the seemingly 
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casual introduction of some beautiful moral truth; the perfectly 
simple and natural succession of thought after thought; the na- 
tural order of the words in each part; the transparent simplicity 
of the diction, while occasionally of an elevated, philosophic cast; 
the effect of the whole in detaining the mind (if we may 
appropriate his allusion) over the ‘ crystal stream of thought, dia- 
phanous,’ because it travels slowly, and in superinducing kindred 
trains of pensive thought in the reader ; finally, the close, com- 
pact character of the whole as dependent truth or description. 
Each sonnet, to adopt his own beautiful conception of it, is,— 
‘ the feeling from the bosom thrown 

In perfect shape’—(or) ‘ best likened to a stone 

Of the sea-beach, when, polished with nice care, 

Veins it discovers exquisite and rare.’* 

We wish we could give anything like an adequate description 
of the excellences of this poet as the poet of nature, and could 
distinguish, with some approach to truth, the characteristics 
of his manner, as compared with other poets who also are entitled 
to the same designation of poets of external nature, though none 
of them in the same sense exactly as the author whose works we 
now consider. We will make a brief attempt at this, in which 
we shall aim to give simply a general impression of this part of 
his writings, referring our readers for a deeper intelligence into 
their character, to the assiduous study of the poet's volumes for 
themselves. 

Many names will occur to every one, among English poets, who 
have enriched our literature with descriptions of the outward and 
varying spectacle of the universe, in presence of which we pass 
this first part of our existence, either in its forms immediately 
and familiarly around us, or in its more distant objects and phe- 
nomena. The more recent and considerable of these are Thom- 
son, Cowper, Burns, Rogers, Scott, and Byron. All these emi- 
nent poets have delighted to dwell upon scenes of natural beauty 
and sublimity, though with much difference of manner in each. 
Campbell, as far as we recollect, has much less of this element. 
His tendency lay rather to the lofty and beautiful in sentiment, 
than to the picturesque and touching in the forms of outward 
life. Moore, again, delighted in the utterance of social feeling 
and wit, or in songs of love and female beauty. His Lalla Rookh 
has occasional sketches on Eastern scenery, but they represent 
nature in her simple though gorgeous array in Eastern climes 
but very slightly, and are rather a collection of sounds, and fra- 
grance, and flowers, than any just picture of nature. 

If we refer to our elder poets, Milton is the only one, whose 
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descriptions of natural scenery continue to interest the general 
reader. Spenser's pages, however, richly teem with such ; while 
in Shakespeare, whose especial province it was to people new 
worlds of thought with human characters, and to develop these 
in speech and action, there are occasional glimpses of places and 
scenes, which seem vivid and present to us, like the very fields, or 
mountains, or cliffs which he passingly describes. But Milton, 
less given to dramatic conception, is the greatest of all names, we 
think, in the description not only of mighty forces, or single be- 
ings in action, but of the scenes of the universe, both the more 
near and familiar, and the more distant and sublime. His gar- 
den of Eden, his picture of the empyrean glories of the celestial 
world, his description of the progress and successive forms of the 
creation, exceed in faultless beauty, and in grandeur, all of other 
description that has been ever attempted. But his pictures are 
creations. They are the highest results of the imagination, in 
summoning distinct circumstances, or phases of beauty, from 
natural scenes, and disposing these in such relations, expanding 
them to such magnitude, and enriching them with such ‘ colours 
dipped in heaven,’ that they transcend any separate scene of 
natural beauty, by concentrating the highest perfections amongst 
them all. His descriptions are correct, as being borrowed from 
nature, but they represent no natural scene that has ever been 
beheld ; not from want of power of faithful copying in the poet, - 
but because his object was to depict the glory of a scene either 
no longer existing, or too distant for us, in our present condition, 
to have access to. Other poets have aimed rather to describe 
what is, than what may have been. They profess not to improve 
on the mixed reality of Nature, in her ruggedness or her sweetness, 
but simply to represent her as she appears, selecting in any 
scene the more prominent or characteristic features. Thomson, 
in his Seasons, professedly paints Nature in her varying spectacle 
of vicissitudes and occupations, her fields, her forests, agriculture, 
harvests, storms and sunshine ; but he rarely describes any par- 
ticular locality; so that, even his descriptions, though striking 
and popular, have in them an abstraction and generality, which 
prevents our near approach to look full upon the face of Nature. 
herself. How different the familiar walks of the author of the. 
Task amid natural scenes! He describes not general aspects or 
circumstances, but the one scene before his eye, and often fre- 
quented in his daily rambles. And we are far more deeply in- 
terested by these descriptions than by the more general. The 
closer copy of one living scene, though different from every other, 
has, however, more circumstances that remind us of others, than 
perhaps any assemblage of features which a poet could combine 
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by dint of his own invention, however truthful in the general de- 
lineation. These exhibitions of existing and particular localities 
give an enduring charm of reality to Cowper's descriptions, that 
we look for in vain in the fine declamations of Thomson. But, 
of both these poets, we have to remark, that their aim is simply 
to depict natural scenes as they are, without attempting to invest 
them with aspects and meanings given forth from the poet’s own 
thoughts. Cowper describes the beautiful frostwork on the 
branches after a snowstorm, or the first upspringing of the prim- 
rose in May ; but adds nothing respecting it further, being intent 
on introducing other natural objects on his canvas. Not so 
Burns. He describes not much; but he reflects and feels in the 


presence of nature. It was not necessary to describe a daisy ;’ 


but he could think of it as if it were some living thing endowed 
with feeling and sympathy, which Cowper or Thomson never 
does. Thus, a step is taken by Burns in advance of mere literal 
painting. Still, most of the references to natural scenes occurring 
in his writings are of the class of literal description, but more by 
allusion and implication than in detailed copying. Rogers’ de- 
scriptions, again, are correct and chaste, though not minutely 
characteristic sketches, as in his Tour of Italy ; but they are not 
passionate sympathies, uttered as in response to Nature, from a 
mind affected by her secret spirit. There is much general repre- 


sentation of scenery, with admiration intermingled ; and in the 
latter circumstance he differs from Cowper, who generally left his’ 
descriptions to tell their own tale, and fulfil their own effect.’ 
Scott's descriptions of local scenery are intermingled with narra-’ 
tive, and are the most perfect of their kind. His aim being to’ 
place us in the midst of the scenes he describes, and not simply’ 
reveal their beauty, he sketches the whole outline definitely, and‘ 


fills it up with minute and significant, but not numerous touches, | 
which perfects the impression. In fact he, like Cowper, borrows 
faithfully from localities he was familiar with, varying his tran- 
script shightly now and then. But at this limit, again, his aim 
also terminates. Nature to him is not so much a kind of living 
presence, full of voices and mysteries, but a scene of action for 
living men. The description is that of ordinary and familiar 
impression, and is subordinate to the character and action of the 
human beings that live through his pages. 
To deduce these comparisons down to a later and nearer point 
still, we observe that Lord Byron, who, all things considered, is 
perhaps the greatest of modern poets, and ranks even above 
Wordsworth, derived, however, from the latter the highest element. 
of his inspiration; derived it, we mean, in such sense as an_ 
original mind can receive impulse or suggestion from another, to: 
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push its thoughts in a direction which, although natural to it, 
might have been left untried but for such suggestion. Byron's 
first efforts in very early youth were unduly depreciated. They 
were, however, conceived on an incomparably lower level than 
those of his subsequent outbursts, which made all Europe thrill 
to the tones of his lyre. They were imitations of the classic 
school, in sentiment and diction. After his severe treatment in 
the Edinburgh Review, his innate fire was kindled to more 
intense action, and he retorted in a satire which apprized his 
assailants and the world of his strength, and of the resources he 
had at command for assault or defence, in bitter, eloquent sarcasm 
and denunciation. But even this production gave no hint of the 
deeper sources of his genius, whenever the moment should come 
for his mind to be kindled by grander incentives. He went on 
his travels, and surveyed the glories of other lands; and the 
result was Childe Harold. Then came forth those resplendent 
picture-scenes of nature, blended with reflective sentiment which 
gave, asin a mirror, visions of Portugal, of the Rhine, of Waterloo, 
of Greece, and of Italy, with a force and splendour never exhibited 
before. These scenes were not described merely as travellers 
describe. They were not delineated with the exact and familiar 
detail of objects and circumstances, as perhaps Cowper would 
have delineated them. They were not sung of as Burns would | 
have sung of them, with less description, but with bold, striking, 
concise sentiment. Neither had they the mild classic halo of 
allusion, which Rogers has cast over the scenes of Italy. But, 
superadded to the intensity of description which gave forth each 
object vividly, every scene was lighted up by imaginations which 
gave meaning to each rock and stream. The relations of each 
to history, mingled with the vision of its beauty and sublimity ; 
and furthermore, in his later cantos in Childe Harold, and 
in subsequent romance poems, these scenes of the exterior 
world, these forms of nature, or the remains of art, the Alps, the 
Jura, the Isthmus of Corinth, the snow-covered heights of Par- 
nassus, the lakes and streams of Italy, the Coliseum, the Dying 
Gladiator, all were informed with sentiment or historic associa- 
tions, which made every spectacle and object animate with thought 
and a deep life. We will enlarge no further on this new and more 
magnificent element in Byron’s poetry than to remark that, with- 
out question, he was indebted for the awakening in him of this 
vital sympathy with nature to the compositions of Wordsworth, 
whom he surpassed in the same walk by the force and splendour, 
and, we may add, the variety of his descriptions. 

We shall now, we think, be better understood, when we say 
that Wordsworth has surpassed all other poets, if we except 
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Byron, in this power of contemplating nature reflectively, as well 
as describing her aspects to the eye. In fact, the greater part of 
his poems consists of these contemplations. They do not simply 
picture the exterior universe to the eye, but connect its changeful 
spectacle with meanings which attract our thoughts into sym- 
pathy with the spirit of the universe. Not that he, any more 
than ourselves, would use this allusion otherwise than figuratively, 
to express the existence of the principle of life which the Creator 
hath poured into its bosom, and the mysterious force, blended 
with beneficent design, which lurks in all its phases. In this 
respect, then, of informing nature as if with life, and of contem- 
plating it with a sympathy of love and admiration, Wordsworth 
is the poet of nature in a higher degree than Thomson, or 
Cowper, or Burns, or Rogers, or even Scott, but not, we think, in 
a higher degree than Byron. In fact, he gives less description 
than Byron, and he is more minute and diffuse in what he does 
describe. His descriptions, as far as they go, are more accurate, 
and perhaps more natural; but they have less force, less inten- 
sity, less variety. And, again, in the reflective element, Words- 
worth has not the boldness, the incessant flashes of sublimity, 
which distinguish the younger poet. But, in place of this, his 
reflections partake more of the calm, the natural, and the beauti- 
ful. They are also more the result of deep meditation than of 
passionate excitement; and they are often of wider scope, and of 
a higher quality as moral truth, not only investing the external 
with beauty and glory, but causing to return upon our own 
spirits thoughts of wisdom, tenderness, and truth. Thus far 
will our space permit us to follow these parallels, in which there 
may be occasional obscurity from want of fuller development, but 
the substance is, we think, intelligible and founded in truth. 

In Wordsworth there are other elements, doubtless, which we 
have failed to note, and the discovery of which may richly reward 
other reapers in this field. Let it suffice that we have made this 
attempt to allure to the study of his pages from a sincere con- 
viction, which we share with the increasing host of Wordsworth’s 
admirers, that the works of no poet of modern times tend more to 
purify and instruct the mind than those of the Poet of the Lakes, 
or exhibit beauties of so permanent an interest, or detain the 
mind on loftier elevations. 
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IV.—Civilized America. By Tuomas Cortzy Grattan. Two 
; Vols. 8vo. Bradbury and Evans. 


Mr. Grattan left England in 1839 to discharge the duties of 
British consul for the State of Massachusetts, and he filled that 
office nearly twenty years. These volumes give us his thoughts 
concerning many things which he saw and heard in that country 
during those years. Mr. Grattan’s position, as little more than a 
looker-on, and as having access to society of every grade, was 
favourable to a calm and independent judgment on American 
affairs ; and his experience as a writer has qualified him to convey 
his impressions to the reader with ease and effect. It is long 
since we have read a work on America so full, so able, and so 
trustworthy. The portion of Mr. Grattan’s narrative most in- 
teresting to ourselves, is that which describes the state of society 
in that part of the world, and the working of its political insti- 
tutions. It is to these points mainly that we wish to direct the 
reader's attention. We would have all Englishmen be the friends 
of America, but we wish their admiration to be intelligent and 
discreet, and such it will not be unless they are careful as to the 
guides they choose. The following is Mr. Grattan’s account. of 


the feeling with which literature is regarded in American 
‘society :— 


‘Any one at all known in the world of letters is sure of being 
lionized more or less in America. The public mind has a feverish 
thirst after knowledge in all shapes ; and is intensely inquisitive as to 
the personal appearance and habits of foreign authors. The crowds 
‘by which they are assailed, the invitations they receive, the entreaties 
to sit gratuitously for pictures and busts, the request for their auto- 
graphs, and all the other acts of homage paid to notoriety, are by no 
means so complimentary as they seem to be. All this is very much 
more for the gratification of personal or local motives than out of 
regard to the individual. Each city in the Union has a pride in 
vieing with the others in a reputation for hospitality to strangers, 
and in apparent admiration for talent. That these are but spurious 
pretences is proved by the general neglect of their native writers and 
‘scientific men. Dr. Channing, a prophet in our country, was but a 
pamphleteer in his own. Beyond a very small circle he was neither read 
nor talked ofin Boston. Bancroft, the historian, is, on account of his 
political tendencies, even more than his shifting and frivolous cha- 
racter, shunned as a black sheep, against whom the white sheep of the 
opposite party are afraid to rub. Prescott, a writer far beyond the 
common run of his compatriots, an amiable man, and half blind, re- 
ceives no popular marks of consideration. I might swell out the list 
of estimable and talented individuals, male and female, whose produc- 
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tions are constantly before the public, who are lauded in the news- 
papers and reviews far beyond their merits, but who are kept in a social 
ete far below them ; who are never asked to dinner, or soirée or 

; who are, in fact, utterly unknown, in the very places of which 
their names form the chief ornaments.’ (Vol. i. pp. 72, 73.) 


But the following passage should be cited as the complement 
to the preceding :— 

‘ A mistaken notion exists among certain enemies to republican in- 
stitutions, that scholarship and a love of the arts is a total bar to ad- 
vancement in the United States, and that prejudices against those 
higher acquirements are so strong, as to exclude their possessors from 
all chance of success in public life. 

‘ This is gross exaggeration. More value is certainly placed by the 
people at large on those acquisitions which they can appreciate, than 
_on others of which they are ignorant, and the utility of which they 
doubt. A mere reputation for classical or scientific knowledge is a 
feeble recommendation for places in the government, or official appoint- 
ments abroad. But such tastes or pursuits are no obstacles if coupled 
with business talents, facility in public speaking, or active habits of 
life. There are many instances in support of this assertion. Hugh 
Legaré, who died in Boston in 1843, filled the offices of Attorney- 
General of the United States, and Secretary of State ad interim. He 
was an excellent scholar, and an elegant though a pedantic writer. 
Edward Everett and George Bancroft, both of them Ministers at the 
Court of St. James’s; Alexander Everett and Washington Irving, 
who held the same post in Spain; Fenimore Cooper, formerly Consul 
at Marseilles; Howard Payne, at Tangiers; Wheaton, at Berlin; 
Lothrop Motley, Secretary of Legation at St. Petersburg; Paulding, 
Secretary of the Navy; Watson Webb, Chargé d’ Affaires at Vienna; 
and several others, all owing their places to their reputation as writers 
of books, or in newspapers, entirely with the approval of the people 
composing their several political parties, and the concurrence of 
their gam except in an occasional instance of flagrant par- 
tisanship. 

‘It 7 true that men of letters, as a class, are an obscure and unin- 
fluential portion of the population. But the people are, nevertheless, 
proud of them to a certain extent. They like to have them puffed in 
the papers far even beyond their merit. They are pleased to be told 
that American authors of small comparative talent are equal to the 
‘greatest geniuses of English literature; and this is often and often 
-told them by contemporary critics.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 377,378.) 

In those quarters among ourselves where society takes most of 
the American type we see signs of this description—half-educated, 
money-getting people, vain of a literature to which they stand 
perhaps in some special relation, but which they are careful shall 
‘never cost them anything. Here is a characteristic bit of bio- 
_graphy—it relates to the career of Miss Charlotte Cushman :— 
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‘ This lady is a rare, indeed I believe an unique, instance of female 
dramatic genius in the United States working its own way to fame and 
fortune, unaided by even the national pride which might well have 
chosen such an object for its patronage. Miss Cushman played for 
years in her native town of Boston, and in almost all the principal 
theatres of the Union, without attracting any particular notice, either 
on the stage or in society, though her talent was evident and her 
— conduct such as to command the highest respect. She might 

owever have gone on to this day, toiling in her arduous profession, 
fighting her battle with the world, for the sake of her family and her 
own support, neglected and undervalued, had it not been that some 
European admirers of her talent, who were also staunch friends on the 
score of her estimable domestic qualities, strongly urged her to try 
her fortune in England, the only place where the first could find a fair 
field, and the latter be sure of their just appreciation. Miss Cush- 
man’s immediate and immense success, from the first night of her ap- 
pearance in London, is known to every one. The freshness and vigour 
of her acting placed her at once in the foremost rank among living 
actresses of the English drama, and she has for years held her ground. 
America, true to the instinct of imitation which I have all through 
these volumes pointed out, received the now celebrated artiste on her 
return with such applause as celebrity coming from England is sure to 
command. On her periodical visits to Yankeeland she is certain of 
the reward best worth receiving there, a large accession of dollars, 
besides a superabundance of praise proportionate to the early infliction _ 
of dull discouragement.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 388, 389.) 


People on the same level in civilization are always true to ‘ this 
instinct of imitation.’ They rarely appreciate their own until it 
has been appreciated for them. During the last dozen years 
things have improved considerably in this respect in America. 
But the country can hardly be said to be a genial home for men 
who give themselves to the higher departments of science, or to 
scholarship and art much beyond the beaten track. One of Mr. 
Grattan’s chapters is headed ‘ American Aristocracy. Some of 
our readers may like to know what this description means. Here 
are some of our author's remarks on this subject :— 


‘Among the many words misunderstood or misapplied throughout. 
the United States, there is not one more frequently used, or in its 
application more thoroughly abused, than the word ‘ Aristocracy.” 
It is one of those which are in common usage in England, with a 
distinct and specific meaning, but which, when they enter into 
American discourse, seem totally devoid of the sense an English- 
man gives them. I cannot here attempt to enumerate all those which 
are applied so differently in the two countries, expressing qualities. 
in individuals or in things. But I may mention, as an example, 
another word of the same genus of that now in question; that is, 
‘gentlemanly,’ and it shares the same fate, as being, as I have else- 
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where remarked, quite misunderstood on the American side of the 
Atlantic. This latter word is almost invariably employed there to 
designate the manners of hotel-keepers, the persons serving at the bar 
of a public-house, the box-keeper at a theatre, conductors of railroad 
cars, or other individuals of that class, who have opportunities of being 
civil and accommodating to customers. The meaning which we 
attach to it, as implying well-bred, or courtly demeanour, is quite 
unknown. Any one possessing this engaging quality is distinguished 
in America by some other epithet, as ‘a fine man,’ ‘ one of the upper 
crust,’ &c., while the newspapers teem with compliments to the 


‘gentlemanly’ mixers and vendors of mint-juleps, gin-slings, or snake-_ 


root bitters. The profuse repetitions of the word in this way naturally 
make an Englishman smile, merely because they are to him indicative 
of vulgarity. 

‘To meet anything quite coming up to English notions of a finished 
gentleman is scarcely to be expected. The difficulty can be proved on 
a perfectly (popular) heraldic principle. Every one knows that it 
takes three generations to make a gentleman. And as that implies 
three generations of liberal education and all the appliances of gen- 
tility, ergo, it is very rare, if to be found at all among Americans; for 
such a thing as grandfather, father, and son in one family preserving 
their fortune and station is almost unheard of. The fluctuations of 
property are sure to reduce one generation out of three to a low level ; 
and thus it is that we see so many persons of respectable manners 
just bordering on good-breeding, and so few that are thoroughly well- 

red.’ (Vol. i. pp. 188, 189.) 


Concerning manners in the United States, our author writes :— 


‘There is no standard for them, from the want of a permanent class 
in society to be looked up to and imitated. As the whole of its in- 
gredients are mixed and incongruous, almost each individual follows 
his natural bent; and we find in the same circles most striking con- 
trasts of style, ‘every one’ being, as might be said, ‘his own gen- 
tleman.’ Persons are to be found in America of really good ton, even 
according to the European estimate, but they are infrequently met 
with in the business or political world. You must look for them on 
the banks of the Hudson, the Delaware, or the Ohio, in villas with the 
appurtenances of refinement ; in the remote valleys of New England ; 
or on the plantations of the Southern States—and there, surrounded 
by the repulsive associations of slavery, which neutralize the graces to 
whose culture they administer. All the men of that superior stamp, 
to mix with whom it was occasionally my good fortune, were (with 
rare exceptions) out of the whirl of politics, and what is called in the 
phraseology of the cities ‘high life.” They do not come into contact 
with the pushing inelegancy of the mass from which the leading party- 
men and the highest functionaries, whether state or federal, are chosen. 
Many of the secluded gentry of whom I speak have been partly edu- 
cated in Europe, or have extended their adult experience there long 
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enough to appreciate the tastes and habits of the Old World; and 
they do not hesitate to choose between the obscure enjoyments of 
their country homes and the ambitious vulgarity of public life. It 
was most: gratifying to join those delightful circles. But it was not 
in them that I was to find materials for a book on the general cha- 
racteristics of civilized America. It was among the motley crowd of 
the millions that I had to make my way, and among whom my tem- 
porary lot was cast.’ (Vol. i. pp. 190, 191.) : 


By an aristocratic government we understand a government in 
the hands of a privileged class—in the hands of men who are 
nobles, either by birth or creation. But America has no such 
class of persons. ‘There, the only aristocracy is the aristocracy 
of money. To that, worship in all forms is rendered, but the 
worship is from society. Money has no political recognition. The 
wealthy may live in better houses and give better dinners than 
their neighbours, and so be of what is called ‘the upper crust ;’ 
but that does not raise them politically above the lowest class of 
democrats. What is more, let a family that has been rich be- 
come poor, and society, so forward in its worship of success, wor- 
ships no longer. In America there is no such thing as a ‘ poor 
gentleman.’ The pride of birth, which, mock at it as we may, has 
in the main something chivalric and wholesome in it, does none 
of its good offices towards individuals or society in America. In 
the general estimation, the man who loses his property shows 
that he is a man who may be outwitted, and he is left to find the 
‘natural penalty of his weakness by sinking into obscurity and 
neglect. If assistance be ever extended to such men, or to their 
families, the feeling that prompts it is regarded by Mr. Grattan 
as ‘an ostentatious, or at least a narrow one’-—such attention, in 
fact, as to many minds would be more difficult to bear than neg- 
dect. Of the fair sex in the New World our author thus 
writes 

* The women of America are, beyond all comparison, superior to the 
majority of the men in appearance and manners, particularly in the 
chief towns, the society of which gives the tone to the country at 

. They possess an ingenuous and easy air, which is nearly equi- 
valent to the good-breeding of Europe. Their coldness, so much com- 
plained of, is less of manner than of feeling. They are generally edu- 
cated, in the common acceptation of the word; but the system they 
are taught by is a mistaken mixture of the pedantic and the super- 
ficial. On a slender foundation of Latin they raise a slight super- 
structure of modern languages. But, soon forgetting their classics, 
they too often speak English ungrammatically, and they have but 
little knowledge of the others. Writing and arithmetic are the strong 
points in female education. Most American women are excellent 
accountants, and many of them display handwriting (or, as they 
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always call it, chirography) that would do honour to a counting-house 
clerk, and looks as regular and studied as copperplate. Most of the 
younger women have a lively turn for light literature. They have 
not much acquaintance with history or other serious reading, and but 
a smattering of many scientific things, picked up from casual lec- 
turers. They are taught the usual accomplishments of the sex. They 
are ordinarily but poor musicians, and know little of drawing; but they 
dance well, and ride tolerably. There are many defective points 
which forcibly strike one recently arrived from the refinements of 
the Old World. Among these, the loudness and harshness of the 
voice are the most disagreeable, and certain phrases, familiarly used 
by the best among the ladies of Yankeeland, fall on the English ear 
as inexcusable vulgarisms.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 53, 54.) 


Mr. Grattan does not admit that American females are entitled 
to the praise often bestowed on their beauty. They are generally 
very pretty, but it is only occasionally that a really handsome 
face is seen. Their figures are commonly very slight, and the 
‘attempts made to improve them by dress are rarely successful. 
But there are some points of female manners in America which 
are at a greater remove from perfection than their personal attrac- 
tions; and much of this is to be traced to the manner of their 
bringing up :— 


* I may state, then,’ says Mr. Grattan, ‘ without exaggeration, that 
female children of the most respectable parentage live, even before 
they are said to have quitted the nursery, in public. Their playground 
is the streets, where they run about in summer, and slide along in 
winter. They travel with their parents, go to watering-places and 
large towns, and the great majority inhabit hotels or boarding-houses. 
They breakfast, dine, and sup from the tenderest age at the table 
@héte, or, as it is called, ‘ the ladies’ ordinary.’ There they mix in 
the world, like persons of full growth. They acquire imperceptibly 
an easy familiarity and self-command, which make each of them a little 
specimen of a woman cut short. Ido not recollect to have ever seena 
bashful girl in the United States. 

‘The universal habit of going to day-schools and dancing-schools, 
kept by men, and frequented equally by boys, familiarizes them with 
‘the streets and the public gaze, and early overcomes the instinctive 
shrinkings of the sex, besides mixing them up with every petty subject 
of local politics which men and boys discuss, to the exclusion of almost 
all topics of graceful information. The vivacity with which children 
of both sexes enter into political feelings is almost incredible. I have 
known boys of eight years of age keep regular balance-sheets of votes 
during election contests, calculating and speculating on the result like 
grown-up men: and in one instance I was informed by a lady that her 
daughter of about ten years old, on hearing of Mr. Clay’s defeat at 
the Presidential election, came home from school, went to bed, and 
lay crying there the whole day. 
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* At the age of twelve or thirteen, when female children rejoice in 
the appellation of ‘Misses, they begin to enjoy all the privileges of 
self-management. They go to school until a more advanced period ; 
but they go there alone, take what route they like best, return home 
unattended, and in the intervals of the class hours, from morning till 
dusk, they are entirely their own mistresses.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 57, 58.) 


When the age of fifteen comes, or thereabouts, the young lady 
sends out her invitations, and large parties of young persons 
under twenty take place, with scarcely any oversight from a 
head older than their own; and then a kind of intercourse be- 
tween the sexes begins, which is about as vain, heartless, and 
unnatural as can well be imagined. Let us hear Mr. Grattan :— 


‘ It would be almost impossible to exaggerate, in describing the rage 
for flirtation which prevails among American females. Girls, misses, 
young ladies, married women, all rush headlong into the stream. But 
they do it with impunity, for the current is not violent; and there is 
no cataract over which they might be hurried. From men so ab- 
sorbed in business, and so calculating, there is small risk to be run. 
They have neither the time nor the inclination to do serious mischief. 
Besides this, the other sex partakes strongly of their caution and their 
coldness. A young woman knows her business as well as her suitor 
knows his. Hers is to get a husband. She is quite devoted to that 
object. Her flirting is less from innate love of admiration, than from 
her pride in the amount (not the value) of her conquests. There is, 
therefore, no more danger of vanity leading her into imprudence than 
there is of passion forcing her to misfortune. The parents, who have 
themselves passés par 1d, put no restraint on the connexion—or what- 
ever it may be called. They have no fear of actually evil results, and 
they see no impropriety in such a system.’ (Vol. ii. p. 61.) 

Ladies are vain of the number of proposals made to them, 
think nothing of rejecting offers they have seemed to invite, and 
the men make the affair so much a matter of business, that they 
are little affected by being nonsuited. Nor is their next experi- 
ment at all less likely to be successful from the fact of their 
previous failure. This description applies to the Northern States; 
the warmer blood of the South leaves less room for calculation. 
Here is a description of the Yankee honeymoon :— 


‘A couple rarely seeks to escape from the crowd when they leave 
the altar, nor do they hurry into some romantic solitude, to pass the 
first weeks, or even days, of their union. Married to-night, they see 
friends to-morrow, and appear in the visiting circle at their own home, 
at the common table of the boarding-house, or in the public room of 
the hotel, with amazing nonchalance. 

‘It is in vain to reply to this that there is no indelicacy in the 
solemn union of two human beings according to religious rites; that 
it is only an impure mind that conceives any such feeling; or other 
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cant reasoning, on a matter beyond the influence of cant. In spite of 
this cold and coarse philosophy, there is a charm in the refinement 
which it cannot affect. The days of retirement, snatched from the 
world’s gaze, when the heart is full of happiness, and the lightest 
sounds seem intrusive, are worth years of publicity, to all but those 
who calculate time, love, and sentiment by one common rule of profit 
and loss. 

‘But the honeymoon of a Yankee must be passed in his hive. He 
never thinks of flying to rural shades, to hum among the flowers. 
He sticks fast to the cells where his treasures are hoarded. The wed- 
ding day once over, he hastens to his counting-house, and begins to 
work double tides, to make up for the four-and-twenty hours he has 
lost. And the young creature who has entered, or who ought to 
have entered, with him on a new world of thought and feeling, is left 
to stare and be stared at, commented on and criticized, in the midst 
of curious visitors, the centre of a commonplace circle. 

‘ What a desecration is this of the beginning of wedded life, the 
entrance to the temple of human happiness! As I have looked upon 
lovely girls, at dinners or dances, a day or two after their marriage 
with some elderly Croesus or young aspirant for wealth, I have won- 
dered how they have been chilled into insensibility, or what spell a 
husband can cast over his bride, to check the spontaneous love-glance 
due to him, or the blush which she owes to herself. 

‘This may be thought romance, or nonsense. And there are man 
who think them convertible terms. But I am nevertheless satisfied, 
that true modesty prompts on such occasions the observance of its out- 
ward signs.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 64, 65.) 

Wanting as all this may be in the true feeling of refinement, 
it is due to our cousins on the other side of the water to say, 
that womanly virtue, and the sacredness of the marriage tie, stand 
as high among them as among ourselves. Miss Martineau thinks 
the balance in this respect is in our favour, but we have some 
doubt on that point. 

Mr. Grattan has very justly remembered that the people of the 
United States are not a new people, that they have rather been, 
from the beginning, an old people making a new start. The men 
who founded the Union had inherited all the old country could 
give them; and the thirty millions to which the population has 
grown, are an aggregate naturally possessing nearly all the good 
or bad of the countries from which they have come. Arcadian 
simplicity was not a product to be expected among a people of 
whom this may be said. We see much at which we are surprised, 
and which we censure strongly, in the United States, forgetting 
to ask how far the countries which have sent their myriads into 
those regions have contributed to ensure the existence of such 
a state of things. One of the good lessons which New England, 
and the States which are pervaded by its spirit, have learnt from 
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Old England, is the power of organization and self-government. 
So long as some question of interest has to be decided, the an- 
tagonist parties may move heaven and earth to secure that the 
issue shall be in their favour. But the decision once ascertained, 
the minority have the self-control and good sense to submit, until 
the legitimate time shall come for trying their strength again, 
And when we consider the small matters which these antagonisms 
are intended to settle, we may well say, happy are the people who 
have no heavier grievances to contend about. It is this here- 
ditary consciousness of the strength to be derived from union, 
and this perception of the conditions on which alone union is 
possible, that have sufficed to keep even the incongruous mate- 
rials of North and South together. Such confederations do not 
of course last for ever. That this confederation will ‘ crumble 
into confusion, Mr. Grattan accounts as inevitable ; but when, 
he does not affect to foresee. 


‘To distant observers this catastrophe has frequently seemed close 
at hand. Every new acquisition of territory, political convulsion, or 
party dispute seems to herald its approach. Conflicting claims, local 
jealousies, sectional rivalries, all threaten disruption. But the many 
restraining causes are out of sight of foreign observation. The lilipu-. 
tian threads binding the man-mountain are invisible; and it seems 
wondrous that each limb does not act for itself independent of its. 
fellows. A closer examination shows the nature of the net-work. 
which keeps the members of this great association so tightly bound.. 
An attempt to disentangle the ties, more firmly fastens them. When 
any one talks of separation, the others become spontaneously knotted. 
together. When a section blusters about its particular rights, the 
rest feel each of theirs to be common to all. Ifa foreign nation hint’ 
at hostility, the whole Union becomes in reality united. And thus in 
every contingency from which there can be danger, there are also: 
found the elements of safety. 

‘I cannot yet discover anything which indicates a sure and serious 
change. Causes no doubt exist which might hurry on the catastrophe, 
if the bulwarks of popular good sense could be promptly overthrown. 
But there are certain instincts common to nations as to individuals ; 
and that of self-preservation is so important as to be called ‘ the first 
law of nature.’ The American people are well aware that the strength 
of the various States consists in the union of all; and there is no 
chance of any section of them lightly acting to the injury of their self- 
interest. 

‘For the Americans are not a passionate or impulsive people. In 
the different sections of the country they have some prejudices against 
each other, But not many dislikes, and no hatreds. Even against 
foreign nations there is no virulent animosity, such as exists between 
French and Prussians, Spaniards and Portuguese, Italians and. 
Austrians, Turks and Greeks. They envy the political and com-. 
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mercial eminence of England. They are mortified by their own sense 
of social inferiority. These feelings are, however, modified by their 
pride in a common ancestry, language, and literature. So that even 
against England there is no spirit of national hatred strong enough 
to overbalance considerations of pecuniary advantage. And as long 
as those advantages depend on a state of peace, and that England 
avoids any open outrage against national rights, so long will there be 
peace between the two countries. It is with England alone that there 
is any chance of a hostile collision. England comprises the whole of 
the foreign world in the general feelings of the American people. 
They have little knowledge and no fears of any other country. The 
eee news from England is alone cared for in the United States ; 

er commercial progress alone watched ; her social system alone un- 
derstood. Any quarrel with the United States must be a money 
quarrel. They were ready to go to war with France on a question of 
money. They shrank from one with England on a question of prin- 
ciple. A war of sentiment they will never wage. ‘The quarrels be- 
tween neighbouring states in the Old World have chiefly arisen from 
small causes acting on great passions. The Americans have no great 
passions. Therefore, such causes are to them without a consequence. 
National honour in America is inseparable from public interest, as 
private honour is from personal interest. No other motive is strong 
enough to rouse the national mind. This is the sure safeguard against 
foreign war and domestic broil.’ (Vol. i. pp. 284-286.) 


The two great parties in America are the Democrats and Whigs, 
which have become in that country very much what Whigs and 
Tories have long been among ourselves. Mr. Grattan, indeed, 
speaks of the Democratic party as being the Conservative party ; 
but by this he means that they are such in the sense of wishing 
to conserve the Constitution in its original democratic form, in 
opposition to the Whigs, who are disposed to make aristocratic 
innovations upon it. In America, however, property distinctions 
are at the root of all such differences. 


‘ Whatever may be the varieties of dissent, or the manifold dis- 
crepancies between Whigs and Democrats, it will be found that all 
party differences have their source in the broad line of distinction 
between the moneyed and the working-classes—the would-be patri- 
cians, and the must-be plebeians. The operation of various constitu- 
tional measures causes at times anomalies which appear very puzzling; 
and the more so from the shameful tergiversations of public men, who 
constantly labour to mix up all political questions into a confusion that 
may hide their own inconsistencies. But the two principles, of en- 
croachment on the one hand and resistance on the other, will be sure 
to be found at the bottom of all disputes.’ (Vol. i. p. 303.) 


One of our popular orators recently described the English 
Constitution as a‘ great humbug.’ It would be no comfort to. 
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him, perhaps, to be told that this is very much the idea that men 
of all parties in America have of their own. They all appeal to 
it, but they all abuse it, and feel that it does not settle what they 
most wish to see settled. ‘ Continually invoked, it meets with no 
‘veneration. It is a general password of every party, but not 
‘the Shibboleth of any.’ In short, vain as they are of their 
country when they look abroad, they have inherited our own pri- 
vilege of grumbling at nearly everything at home. There are, 
however, speaking generally, less causes of suffering, and accord- 
ingly less reason for discontent, among the people of America 
than among ourselves. In one respect we are a much freer people 
than the people of the United States. We stand in less awe of 
the opinions of majorities. A man can dare to be himself at 
less cost. In America, individual men are nothing, almost 
everywhere. Masses of men do everything, and are everything. 
This we may learn from many sources, and Mr. Grattan has given 
us his testimony in relation to it :-— 


‘In observing the great mass of good, and its natural result of 

neral well-being among the people at large throughout the United 
States, I must admit that it is produced by a sacrifice of individual 
eminence, and consequently of personal enjoyment. Each man at all 
elevated in the seaial scale seems to pay a certain per centum of his 
better qualities—a sort of intellectual property-tax—into the public 
treasury of morals. But he is thus left comparatively poor. And in 
proportion as the greatest good of the greatest number is secured by 
this aggregate contribution, each person singly is reduced to a still 
lower standard; and this, with other conspiring causes, leaves very 
few indeed able to stand alone in manly independence. 

‘No other country, perhaps, shows so great a proportionate deficiency 
in that noble characteristic. Few Americans, in the settled and civi- 
lized portions of the country, are of any note or worth in their separate 
existence. Instances of isolated superiority are rare indeed. There is 
no self-confidence, no consciousness of power, no defiance of the world. 
They must congregate and combine, for the smallest as well as the 
most important objects. To carry out every commercial enterprise 
there must be a partnership. All manufacturing undertakings, or 
works of public improvement, or banking establishments, are in the 
hands of joint-stock companies ; all such being technically designated 
‘corporations,’ and considered, by the democratic majority of the 
people, as equivalent to a band of designing capitalists, leagued 
together for their own aggrandisement and the ruin of the public 
liberty.’ (Vol. i. pp. 81, 82.) 


Mr. Grattan is of opinion that these people are not far wrong 
in so thinking—that the property classes often play the rogue in 
these companies upon a scale on which they would never ven- 
ture if they stood alone. 
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. ‘An individual Yankee is not a very elevated specimen of human 
nature. Cold, timid, cunning; watchful for opportunities to over- 
reach, fearful of being outwitted, he is always like a man on his defence, 
looking for something to lean his back against, and apprehensive 
that every one wants to take the wall of him. He creeps cautiously 


_on, when he ventures to move at all. He has little cordiality of 


manner—is never at ease himself—and has not the knack of putting 
other people at theirs. He cuts his way through the world as he 
cuts his path through the woods, every step on calculation. He 
shrinks from acknowledging a favour, and is insensible to the delight 
of having received an obligation. To give nothing for nothing is 
notoriously a Yankee motto. To take nothing for nothing is equally a 
principle with him. If you make him a present, he will give you another 
inreturn. He is always ready with his guid pro quo. He has it (may I 
be pardoned the pun P) ever ready in his waistcoat pocket. It has more 
than once happened to me to be offered a piece of tobacco or a cigar in 
payment for some small civility, or a cent or two (sure to be neither 
more nor less than its value) for the newspaper I had been reading on 
board a steamboat, and had lent to some knowledge-seeking neighbour. 

‘Such being the outline of the Yankee character in individuals, and 
it being admitted that the Yankee type is effacing all others in the 
national mind, the chance of anything bold or vigorous would be small 
for the country at large, did its greatness and prosperity depend on 
individuals alone. Happily, however, the necessity of seeking support 
gives them a tendency to coalesce, and they find in numbers an element 
of courage which makes them appear collectively of a totally different 
race. The single brick, offered as a specimen of the Grecian house, 
was not more unfitting than any one given Yankee would be as a 
sample of the people he is a part of. 

‘Let the Yankees congregate for any specific purpose—and no people 
on earth are so prone to assemble in large bodies—and they become 
the most excitable and enterprising people in the world. Their pent- 
up feelings all then find vent. The caution which held them back 
singly degenerates into fear of now being behindhand. Each man is 
anxious to take the lead. At their public dinners, suppers, caucuses, 
stump meetings, camp meetings, conventions, in Congress, in the State 
Legislature—wherever, in short, they come together in masses, they 
show surprising ardour. Individuals who in private society are prolix 
and prosy, become on these occasions brisk and fluent. The timid 
shake off their caution ; the taciturn are all at once talkative ; the men 
of doubts and apprehensions, fearless, and often desperate. There can 
be no better audience for a public speaker to address. A spurious but 
fierce enthusiasm arises on the slightest stimulus. While it lasts, it 
carries all before it.’ (Vol. i. pp. 82-84.) 


The opinion and feeling which find expression in these masses 
become law—stronger than any law. There is no standing up 
against it. The sameness among people ‘in the Atlantic cities is 


‘ perfectly tiresome. On all great questions of morals or conduct, 
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‘every one seems to feel alike. An inordinate timidity pervades 
*the whole surface of active life. We talk of moral courage in 
*Europe. Moral fear is painfully prevalent in America, and in 
* men and women alike.’ , 


' *The development of caution is certainly immense in the Yankee 
mind. Prudence is its use, cunning its abuse; and mankind is more 
ne to abuse than rightly use its faculties. Therefore, I do not see 
in America that noble species of prudence which, mingling sense with 
sentiment, can go great lengths out of the common track, convinced 
that happiness is wisdom, and that to make others happy is virtue. 
As rashness is seldom exhibited in individuals, generosity is rarely 
seen. I have known people varying from the straight line for their 
own indulgence, but never an inch for that of others. The deeper 
passions are unknown to the Yankee, in the European sense. He (or 
she) cannot comprehend the intensity which makes one hold every- 
thing light in comparison with the object to be attained. Their blood 
simmers up at times, but never boils. To take a thing to heart is a 
phrase they do not understand. Self-interest and appearance-sake are 
the ruling motives. No one would be believed who might profess a 
disregard for the first, or esteemed who is indifferent to the latter, in 
the most trifling as well as the most serious cases. This may appear 
contradictory to what I have said as to the general absence of servility. 
But one thing is easily reconciled to the other. Servility is the mean- 
ness of veneration ; subserviency to general opinion is the baseness of 
caution. It is not from respect to the public, but from fear of it, that 
people submit to its sway. The effect is cruel, as it acts on the 

rivate relations between individuals, checking confidence, and cramp- 
ing affection, but salutary in a general application, by keeping osten- 
tation within bounds, and holding luxury and its attendant cor- 
ruptions at arm’s length.’ (Vol. i. pp. 125, 126.) 


* These are not pleasing features of character; but we cannot 
doubt the accuracy of the portrait. Of all the items in the above 
impeachment, that which accounts men as incapable of ‘any 
higher motive than self-interest in their actions, is the most 
ominous. That the selfish is common enough everywhere, we 
all know; but it is a sad time of day when it comes to be reckoned 
a weakness to believe in the existence of anything better. But 
to this pass, it seems, esciety has come in the United States. 

' Mr. Grattan agrees in describing slavery in the South as the 
great sin, and the great curse of the States in that quarter :— 


‘The manifest decline of Virginia, this noble district of the New 
World, which excites more than any other the interest and the sym- 
pathy of England from the irresistible force of old association, is 
mainly owing to that inherited curse of slavery, of which it felt the 
first advantages, as they were supposed to be, only to reap the earliest 
evils of its establishment as a fixed institution. The naturally aris- 
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tocratic spirit of the first settlers was always repugnant to the demo- 
cratic tone of the New England Puritans; and it must have required 
an overpowering amount of wrong-doing at the hands of the Royalist 
Governors, to rouse the descendants of the Cavaliers to such a partner- 
ship of resistance and rebellion, as that which ended in the incon- 
gruous Union which exists to this day. 

‘ Among the leading differences between the newly-associated popu- 
lations was the love of labour in the northern and the love of idleness 
in the southern. The introduction of slavery into Virginia encouraged 
in a fatal degree the slothful tastes of its inhabitants, and while the 
large increase of the evil enabled them to carry on their agricultural 
pursuits without personal exertion and with great temporary profit, it 
laid the sure foundation for that actual deterioration which is so much 
to be deplored. 

‘ The value of slave labour, the sure test of the value of property, 
has been long decreasing. The price of a strong and healthy negro 
does not, I believe, now generally exceed 500 dollars. They may be 
hired (like horses) from their owners at the rate of 40 or 50 do 
a year for field labour, and as house servants at from 70 to 100 
dollars. This, taking the chances of death or escape into considera- 
tion, is a doubtful investment of money. Yet such is the pride in the 
possession of landed property that few proprietors will sell their slaves, 
except those who breed them expressly for exportation. Thus im- 
mense estates of eight, nine, or ten thousand acres are kept in the 
hands of men, and often of widows, with little skill, insufficient 
capital, and scarcity of hands, and doomed to the most slovenly and 
nearly profitless cultivation; while a reckless expenditure necessarily 
brings on debt, involvement, and ruin. The most hopeless of the 
evils against which these planters have to contend, is the unavoidable 
necessity of employing not merely slave but negro labour. For gene- 
rally ignorant themselves of farming, and devoted to the exercise of 
idle hospitality or to horse-racing, they are forced to leave the manage- 
ment of their estates to unprincipled overseers, unwilling or unable to 
conciliate the workmen even though they be free, and who give grudg- 
ingly not half the value in labour for their scanty wages. Under 
such a system nothing can thrive, and all is gradual and inevitable 
decay.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 246, 247.) 


The least satisfactory part of Mr. Grattan’s volumes is that 
which treats of ‘religious sects.’ The author is evidently but 
very ill-informed on that subject. We can suppose the existence 
of the instances of extravagance which he describes; but a little 
inquiry on the topic would have sufficed to save him from pub- 
lishing statements which cannot but convey a very false and 
injurious impression. Some nine-tenths of the population of the 
United States are still supposed to be Protestants; and the 
security for religious peace, it seems, is found in the fact that, the 
Government has nothing to do with religion :— 
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‘The most important attribute of religious practice in the United 
States is the establishment of the voluntary system. Its greatest pri- 
vilege, the absence of any connexion between Church and State, Its 
best distinction, the total disassociation from political party. It is 
thus entirely uncontrolled by extraneous embarrassments ; and left 
free for its exercise upon the human mind, to flourish or decay, rise or 
fall, expand or shrink, by its own intrinsic action, without curb to 
restrain or spur to accelerate its movements. Religion in this aspect 
is truly sublime; a great spiritual fact between Man and God, with 
no earthly impurities to disfigure, and no worldly influences to cor- 
rupt it.’ (Vol. ii. p. 338.) 


‘From this wide latitude of belief it follows that the principle of 
toleration, though practically in constant action, is never avowed nor 
boasted of by any of the religious divisions towards the others. 
“Without tangible power in reference to rival sects, they have only the 
privilege to hate, but not to persecute. They do not attempt to 
coerce opinion, nor does political disability in any shape attach to any 
form of religious belief. The State is thus freed from one prolific 
source of discord, while society is not seriously damaged by theolo- 
gical divisions that can in no way affect its political interests. And 
assuredly Christianity in its largest and best sense has not suffered 
from this independence. In no country of the world is there more 
religious fervour than in America, and nowhere a more strict observ- 
ance of forms. The true religious sentiment, that has its source and 
life in the hearts of men, is out of the pale of calculation; but the 
numerical force of observers of church discipline, in all its varieties, is, 
Ihave no doubt, greater in the United States than anywhere else.’ 
(Vol. ii. p. 340.) 

This difference between England and America is a difference 
of great moment to the interests and peace of the latter country. 
Nor is this the only difference that may be said to be against us. 
But all is not against us—far from it. On the whole, we do not 
covet an exchange. We are content that the forms of social 
development which are taking place in America, should take 
place there ; and we are no less content that Old England should 
move on in the old groove. We think that our political Constitu- 
tion may be adapted to the future as it has been to the past. 
The state of society in America is better and worse than our own ; 
and we have only to say, that if we are to become imitators in 
our old age, let us be careful as to the choice we make in this 
alternative. We are quite aware that in saying this we are not 
saying what will be satisfactory to Americans. It is their manner 
to exact that we should see no defect or failure, but give them 
precedence in all things: and so long as this spirit is prevalent, 
there may be peace, and much traffic between the two countries, 
but there will be -little geniality. It is this circumstance which 
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mukes the prospect of the relation between England and America 
less agreeable than we could wish it to be. ‘The words of the 
following paragraphs on this subject are weighty :— 


‘This enormous appetite for self-laudation is, like that for extended 
territory, the natural and inevitable result of circumstances and posi- 
tion, and, however censurable, may be easily explained. The almost 
immeasurable breadth of land between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
gives unbounded notions of power to those who believe it to be of 
right and by destiny all theirs. Their isolation from the Old World, 
the novel forms of their social and political state, their heroic 
struggle and complete success against the mightiest people on earth, 
the absence of all immediate standard of comparison with any but 
races of flagrant inferiority—the Indians, the Negroes, and the Mexi- 
cans, and others of the Spanish stock—the virtual homage paid to 
them by every shipload of emigrants who cross the ocean to find 
refuge on their soil and in their institutions, their cherished igno- 
rance, and other causes which it would be but tautology to enumerate, 
explain their inveterate disease of chronic arrogance. Nothing of out- 
ward application can cure it. The remedy must come from nature, 
and be self-born and self-administered ; and that will only be when the 
inevitable fate of empires falls upon them, when the disruption of 
their Union and wars among its population bring home to them the 
ills and miseries of humanity, on a scale proportionate to their over- 
grown greatness. 

‘Until then all the faults of to-day will assuredly continue and 
increase. They will follow their own course and have their own opi- 
nion of it and of themselves. Well, then, I say, let them have it. 
Let them boast of their superiority over everything, and believe it if 
they can. Only let strangers who think differently persist in their 
right of saying so as well. If we cannot conciliate the Americans, 
we may at least instruct ourselves, and in thoroughly understanding 
them give ourselves a better chance in the close intercourse which we 
will, in spite of all our differences of opinion, maintain together. In- 
terchanges of cotton, tobacco, or corn, for fabrics of calico, iron, or 
wool, may be made without fine phrases or fulsome compliments. 
We can go to each other’s plantations or warehouses without bullying 
too high or bowing too low; all we require from each other is civility 
and prompt payment. As they despise our praise, let us doubt their 
promises, avoid giving them credit, and refuse their factory shares and 
railroad bonds at any price.’ (Vol.ii. pp. 179, 180.) 


| 
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Art. V.—(1.) The Atonement, its Relation to Pardon: an Argu- 
ment anda Defence. By the Rev. E. Mettor, M.A. London: 
Hamilton. 

(2.) The Method of the Christian Salvation. Three Lectures, by the 
Rev. Tuomas Hryoxs. Leeds: Moxon. 


THE publication at the head of this article which bears the name- 
of Mr. Mellor, consists of an ‘ argument,’ in relation to the Chris- 
tian atonement, and of a ‘defence’ of that argument against an. 
attack made upon it by the Rev. Thomas Hincks, Unitarian 
minister, of Leeds. The paper containing the ‘ argument’ was 
read before the Congregational Union of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and was published by request, in connexion with the 
yearly record of proceedings relating to that organization of 
ministers and churches. The intention of Mr. Mellor is to show 
that ‘ the death of Christ is a real, and not a figurative, a divinely 
‘intended, and not a casual, a vicarious and atoning, and not 
‘merely nor chiefly an exemplary and an attesting death. In 
support of the doctrine thus stated our author proceeds to say— 


‘ The first argument we shall present with the view of establishing 
what I do not shrink from characterizing as the orthodox notion of 
the Scripture doctrine of sacrifice shall be based on the phenomena of 
human consciousness. It has been greatly the fashion of recent years 

to insist upon a theology which shall be in harmony with the prin- 

ciples of human nature, and which shall commend itself by its obvious. 
accordance with the anticipations of that nature. Equally has it been 
the fashion to denounce as false, the theology which we hold in com- 
mon because of its alleged antagonism to the instincts and unsophis- 
ticated judgments of the soul. Names of I know not what variety 

and severity of denunciation have been hurled at every scheme which: 
has admitted to any appreciable extent the doctrine of a real substi- 
tution. It has been called ‘ bloody,’ ‘inhuman,’ and ‘ diabolic.’ So 
noisy for a season were the outcries against it, that it is to be feared 
that some suppressed it in their preaching, or wrapped it in such a 
profusion of gaudy decorations that it was scarcely visible, and that 
this was done lest they should be stigmatized as the ignorant adhe- 
rents of an old and exploded theology, The age had now arrived 
for a new faith, which. should not flout, but follow the ‘pri- 
mordial principles,’ the ‘ intuitional consciousness,’ the ‘inborn reve- 
lation of the inner man.’....... They have appealed to human 
consciousness with reference to the doctrine of atonement, and. 
we are prepared to abide the issue of that appeal. Fallen as man- 
is, we believe that many of his experiences are wonderfully significant 
and true. The soul does not always lie. If it be ‘ deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked,’ there are times and seasons in which 
there come up from its depths cries and confessions that are as true as 
the oracles of God. If it has its passions which sympathize with evil,. 
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it has its conscience which sides with good. If it has its hours in 
which it abandons itself to lawless revel, it has its hours too in which 
that revel is brought to judgment and condemned. It is because we 
believe that the consciousness of man is not, in its manifold experiences, 
all a lie; it is because we believe that it announces at times startling 
and alarming truths ; it is because we believe that the provisions of the 
Gospel have been determined in their nature and variety by special 
necessities, whether felt or unfelt, of the soul; it is because we believe 
that there is a pre-established harmony between what we need and 
what God has provided for us, that we confidently engage in the in- 
quiry— What does the soul itself say of the truths it requires to know 
before it will confess itself fully satisfied ?’ (pp. 4-6.) 


Mr. Hincks expresses himself surprised and pleased on finding 
Mr. Mellor take this course—surprised because he regards an 
appeal to consciousness on the part of a Trinitarian in relation to 
this doctrine as a novelty; and pleased because on this ground 
he expects to obtain an easy victory. But language of this de- 
scription only serves to show that a Unitarian minister, in a 
highly respectable position, may pronounce the most confident 
judgments about Trinitarian opinions, and at the same time know 
next to nothing of what has been written in exposition and vin- 
dication of those opinions. Mr. Mellor has shown in his ‘ De- 
fence,’ that his appeal to consciousness—in other words, to the 
human conscience—on this subject, in place of being a novelty, 
is a course of argument conspicuous in all writers of recognised 
ability in relation to it. Mr. Mellor, indeed, is too well versed in 
the discriminations of a sound philosophy, not to know that even 
consciousness is to a large extent an educated power; and that 
men do not attain to the real utterances of this inner Bible, any 
more than to the true meaning of the outer one, without 
care. We have to ask when, or where, or in what conditions 
is this consciousness likely to speak most truly? Now it 
is at this point that Unitarians and Evangelical believers part 
company—and never meet again. The consciousness generally 
deferred to by the Unitarians is that which inculcates light notions 
of sin, no deep religious earnestness, no seriousness in regard to 
the profounder relations of humanity. The conditions of the 
consciousness to which the Trinitarian does homage, are the 
reverse of all this. The go-easy manner of looking at such 
questions which the Unitarian accounts a sign of spiritual health, 
is to the Trinitarian the sign of disease; and that deeper and 
more anxious manner of looking at them which the Trinitarian 
regards as spiritually hopeful, is to the Unitarian so much mental 
malady :— 

‘Mr. Hincks’s contemptuous language respecting conviction of sin,’ 
says Mr. Mellor, ‘implies that sin is too trifling a thing to warrant such 
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deep and distressing emotion. How with such a conception of sin he 
manages to interpret the Scriptures, or even the present movements of 
Divine providence, I am ata lossto imagine. To pursue the history of 
sin no farther than its first appearance within the sphere of humanity, it 
was treated as a serious matter when it cost our first parents the com- 
placency of God, and the paradise in which they had been placed. 
And when we carry with us the soothing consideration that God does 
not ‘ expect perfect obedience from his frail children,’ the devastation 
of the Deluge, which all but exterminated the race, startles us as a 
somewhat excessive demonstration of vengeful power; and the mystery 
grows darker when, in the light of the same consideration, we see the 
Cities of the Plain with their inhabitants consumed with fire and 
brimstone. The estimate which my opponent has formed of sin, did 
not seem to be shared by that Being who caused the earth to open 
and swallow Korah and his rebellious associates ;—and if it be sin 
which has swept from the face of the earth Babylon and Nineveh, as 
if they had been but morning clouds; and if it be sin which has 
brought us all under the dominion of death, and which until now con- 
tinues to plunge the nations periodically into a cauldron of war with 
its unutterable horrors, I must conclude either that the notion of sin 
I am examining is seriously defective, or else that the ‘ frail children’ 
from whom ‘a perfect obedience is not demanded’ are receiving some- 
what hard and incomprehensible treatment. But how much harder 
and more incomprehensible the treatment appears when we bring into 
view the retributions of eternity, and remember that of some men 
Christ Himself has said that their punishment shall be as lasting’as 
the joys of heaven. If sin, then, draw after it such consequences, 
both personal and natural, temporal and eternal, it is strange indeed 
if our conceptions of it may be too vivid, and if, when most deeply 
agitated with alarm and sorrow, we may be charged as the victims of 
mere fictitious and conventional emotions.’ (pp. 57, 58.) 

The truth is, that Unitarianism, after all, in place of being a 
system especially reasonable, and possessing special adaptations 
to the intelligence and culture of the age, consists of a scheme of 
speculation which will be found, upon examination, singularly 
defective and poor in all its parts. It is a religion in which all 
the profounder elements of religion are ignored. Its God is 
essentially a limited God. Its humanity is in every view of it a 
poor humanity. Its God dares not be just, but must content 
Himself with asking less than the perfect from his creatures. Its 
humanity is a huddled mass of contradictions, originating we 
know not whence, and ending in we know not what. 

We do not use these words lightly. It is true, we have now 
to do with man in an imperfect state. But the imperfect 
cannot be his natural state. It must be the unnatural. The 
natural—that is, the proper state of a creature of God, must 
be a state of well-being, not of ill-being—of well-being considered 
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in respect to the capacities of being of which the creature is 
possessed. Now, though we have to do with man as imperfect, 
we can conceive of him as perfect—perfect in respect to all that 
he should be towards the Creator, towards other beings, and 
towards himself. This perfect condition of the spiritual nature 
of man, which we can conceive as possible to him, is his condi- 
tion as embodied in the divine law. The exaction of the divine 
law is simply that man should become what it is possible, what 
it would be his dignity and happiness to become, towards his 
Maker, towards created beings, and towards himself. We cannot 
imagine it possible that the Divine Being should look on the 
nature of man with complacency in any condition below this. It 
would be to suppose the artist to be satisfied with a piece of 
faulty and damaged workmanship. It would be to expect the 
just to look with approval on the unjust, the true on the not true, 
the pure on the impure. ‘ 

We might have supposed that a hallowed curiosity would have 
sufficed to prompt the inquiry—has man never been in this 
better state? Ifso, when, or where? No less natural would it 
be to ask—is man ever to be in such a state? If so, where, and 
by what means? Unitarianism, however, ignores all such ques- 
tions. The old myth in Genesis has neither charm nor meaning 
for speculators of this school. They are content to believe that 
the Deity has made man—imperfections, sin, and all—just as we 
find him. ‘he entire mission of the Gospel for humanity in this 
world is to mend it a little, and only a little. If anything more 
elevated is to be realized hereafter, how such change is to be 
brought about does not appear. We repeat, the humanity of 
Unitarianism is a poor humanity. There is nothing spiritually 
great about it—nothing great in its origin, nothing great in its 
destiny. 

These narrow and low views concerning the spiritual capabili- 
ties and obligations of man have their natural influence on all 
conceptions of the Being who has made man. Men so little 
affected by this sad abortiveness, this dread moral failure in our 
nature, naturally suppose that the Divine Being is little affected 
by it. Here the old process comes in by which men make their 
God to be such an one as themselves. Man has hated God, in 
place of loving Him supremely; has perpetrated wrong in all 
forms against God, against man, against himself. The wrong 
thus done is wrong that the wrongdoer can never set right. The 
ruin thus spread in innumerable forms, through innumerable 
relations, and through a long life, consists almost entirely of ruin 
for which its author has no remedy, of wounds which the hand 
that made them can never heal, of a flood of evil to which the 
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agency of the delinquent who has sent it forth can never reach in 
the way of a corrective. But here are men who can look on all 
this and account it a disease in any mind to be deeply distressed 
and alarmed by such a retrospect. As these things are in the 
view of such men, so of course they imagine them to be in the 
view of their God. And what a God is here! Why, there have 
been holy men—immeasurably more holy, men, who, looking 
back on such a past, have loathed themselves unutterably on 
account of it, and who, looking on a world in such a state, have 
been known to wish that their head were waters, and their eyes 
fountains of tears, that they might, as it were, weep themselves. 
into non-existence to escape from a spectacle so appalling. All 
the relations in which the man has been placed have given him 
rights, and bound him to respect certain rights as belonging to 
others. Concerning those rights of others, having respect not 
merely to social and moral obligation, but to the deeper realities 
of spiritual being, the Deity, as Moral Governor, has been the 
natural and the avowed Guardian. The sinner’s life has been a 
constant trespass against those rights of others, both as regards 
God and man—and is the Moral Ruler to demand no satisfaction 
for this wrong-doing? The answer will perhaps be—Yes, the 
sinner must repent, and in that way compensation may be ren- 
dered, atonement may be made, and forgiveness may be obtained. 
But when did a real penitent ever suppose that there could be 
virtue enough in his penitence to secure so wonderful a result— 
so much merit in his repentance as a personal feeling, as to 
outweigh all this relative guilt spread through a whole life ? 
No real penitent ever entertained such a thought. The arro- 
gance of such a notion is proof that the deep self-blame which 
is the essence of true penitence is unknown. Moreover, could 
the Divine Being, in this view, be said to guard the rights of 
his creatures? Would not the injured ones be justified in 
rising up and affirming, that this was to barter their rights, 
not to protect them, and to barter them for what could have 
no pretence to being an equivalent? Let the martyred spirits 
who cry from beneath the altar of the upper world answer 
that question. Mr. Mellor has some observations on this plea 
of penitence which it will be proper to cite :— 


*1t is hinted in some quarters that penitence is a sufficient compen- 
sation and atonement for sin; that tears can wash away crimes ; and 
that the sword of justice has only to see a transgressor bowing in con- 
trition, than at once it slides back into its scabbard. But what says 
a man with a living and sensitive conscience to this ? He says, ‘ No law 
ever can prescribe penitence, or permit it as a compensation and satis- 
faction for sin, without ceasing to be law. The alternative which law 
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presents, is ‘ obey or suffer’-—not ‘obey or weep.’’ When contrition 
is allowed to fill up defalcations of obedience, then law becomes option, 
and a man may fairly choose his course, whether he will deny himself 
of guilty pleasures, or he will first enjoy them and then weep. Further, 
he says, that even human laws are executed with a religious uniformity, 
let the culprit afflict himself never so much with penitential grief. 
The dignity of justice, not less than the interests of society, demand 
that the magistrate shall not allow a penalty to be blown to the winds 
by the sighs of a criminal; and does less of sanctity pertain to the 
laws which have emanated from the Great White Throne ? The prin- 
ciple of reparation by penitence is one which never satisfies conscience 
when fairly awoke, but the sinner still, like the jailor, frantically cries, 
‘ What must I do to be saved ?’’ (p. 12.) 


Yes, civil government, in so far as it is a terror to evil-doers 
and a praise to those who do well, is God’s ordinance, and the 
shadow of the Divine government. It is not, as much current 
declamation might lead us to suppose, a machine designed to 
be possessed by the devil, and to be used only to his ends. We 
may add to what is stated in the above passage, that true repen- 
tance is never a self-originated feeling. Remorse may be wholly 
of man. But repentance, in the scriptural sense, as consisting ‘ 
in self-blame for sin as sin, does not become ours without a 
divine influence enabling us to realize it. So that the plea from 
penitence, which would be fallacious if penitence were perfect 
and self-originated, falls utterly to the ground when we remember 
that it is never perfect, and never purely self-derived. Nor should 
we forget that the web of Divine Providence in this respect, is 
in harmony with the analogies supplied by civil government. 
The spendthrift, the drunkard, the debauchee, the man governed 
by evil passions,—these may all come to deplore the folly of their 
ways; but that does not bring back the health, the property, or 
the reputation they have lost. It has been their choice to be 
what they have been, and Providence has made it a necessity 
that they should bear what they have to bear. Our moral con- 
sciousness does not take exception to this course of proceeding 
in Providence, and why should it hesitate to recognise the same 
principle in a higher department of the divine administration ? 

In taking these exceptions to the place assigned to repentance 
in the Unitarian scheme, we are far from intending to make light 
of the feeling which that word is used to designate. Where 
there is forgiveness, there should be—must be—repentance. The 
Gospel provides for this. But it is one thing to say, where there 
is pardon there must be penitence, and another to account peni- 
tence as the purchase-money to the pardon. Penitence is most 
seemly in the relation between child and parent, but no place is 
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household. 
speak :— 


‘That God is a father we allow, but that He is nothing but a father 
we emphatically deny. As already hinted, the facts and phenomena 
of our world defy all attempts to reconcile them to the simple idea of 
paternity. They imperatively demand for their even approximate 
solution, that we enlarge our conception of the governing authority, 
by including in it something more august and inflexible than mere 
fatherhood can imply. If God is our Father, He is also our King. 
In Him ultimately reside the supreme legislative and executive of the 
He has established his throne in the heavens. 
His kingdom ruleth over all. 
Judge of the whole earth. He is of too pure eyes to behold iniquity. 
He will by no means clear the guilty. The magistrate who is at the 
same time a father, having a son who has broken the law of his country, 
cannot, without being the greater transgressor of the two, allow his 
paternal feelings to come in, in arrest of judgment, or even in mitiga- 
tion of the penalty. 
must remember that law is law, and that, while natural tenderness. has 
- its place, its place is not to trample on the sacredness of justice. It 
may be said that the magistrate is bound to execute the penalty on 
the ground that he is under oath to administer the law with impar- 
tiality ; but the fact is, that it would make no difference if you suppose 
king, magistrate, and father all merged in one, and if you invest the 
king with sole authority to make the laws, for the moment the laws 
become published, they are in a high sense independent of him alto- 
gether, and bind him as much to execute them, as his subjects to obey 
them,’ (pp. 19, 20.) 


‘The whole philosophical gist of this matter may be condensed into 
the aphorism ‘That the laws of God are not right because He has 
enacted them, but He has enacted them because they are right,’ and 
hence to allow them to be dishonoured without vindication and enforce- 
ment would be to participate in the transgression. Even a father has 
no right to forgive except on such conditions as will maintain the 
dignity of domestic rule, and be of advantage to the refractory ; but 
when to the relation of father you superadd that of king, the need for 
such conditions becomes all the more imperative. Then the personal 
feelings of the parent, however intense, must be held in strict abeyance 
while he administers the law, with tears, it may be, but still with an 
inflexible faithfulness, which shows that ‘justice and judgment are the 
He may pity his child while he punishes 
him, but he must punish him though he pities. It is not wrong for 


universe. 
a sceptre of righteousness. 


habitation of his throne.’ 


The Christian Mediation. 


left for its influence in the relations between sovereign and sub- 
It is the manner of Unitarians to ignore the sovereign— 
the kingly relation of the Divine Being to the universe. His 
government, in their view, is wholly paternal, and aims at nothing 
beyond exercising a very moderate control over a very disorderly 
On this subject we shall allow Mr. Mellor to 
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him to have a tide of tenderness swelling over the shores of his soul, 
but in pronouncing on his guilty son the sentence of banishment, he 
is declaring with impressive emphasis that there is a limit to a parent’s 
prerogative beyond which it is at its peril that it dares to plant its 
foot. These elements—the regal and the paternal—meet in God. 
Because there is the regal, justice must be satisfied ; because there is 
the paternal, mercy will seek to spare the sinner. If there were nothing 
but the paternal there might be no justice. The regal demands the 
vindication of its majesty; the paternal longs for the gratification of 
its sympathy. Thus they seem to stand in awful antagonism ; which 
shall succumb? If the regal, justice dies beneath the heel of clemency. 
If the paternal, as the sinner has no claim on clemency, he dies. The 
death of Christ solves the difficulty by an expedient which enables 
God to be ‘just and the justifier of the ungodly.’ The king smiles 
upon a law that is honoured—the father rejoices over a son that is 
saved. Let us indeed condense the whole statement of the problem 
into a single sentence,—an atonement is necessary in every case in 
which public forgiveness has to be extended by a king to his own son 
for the violation of public law, and the atonement must bear propor- 
tion to the position of the son, the crime he has committed, and to the 
consequences which would have resulted from the licentious remission 
of the penalty without an atonement. Thus far the paternal theory 
fails to satisfy an awakened conscience, because it fails to furnish an 
equitable ground for the remission of sin.’ (pp. 21, 22.) 


The moral law, which simply, but strictly, requires that man 
should give unto God the things that are God's, and to crea- 
tures the things that are theirs, is the expression of this eternal 
rightness. Conformity to this rule in the universe must be order 
and happiness; all departure from it must be disorder and un- 
happiness. And has the Divine Being placed before us this 
presentation of what a moral universe should be, only to forbid 
our looking to it as a reality—or even aspiring to it as a possi- 
bility ? Is the Being whose nature is the source of this perfect 
law obliged to despair of ever seeing his creatures perfectly con- 
formed to it? Such, it would seem, must be the conclusion of 
all persons who will not allow the Divine government to be kingly 
and just, and will only see it as paternal and lenient. So God's 
nature is doomed to limitations, and man’s nature is doomed toa 
moral poverty. 

Our readers, however, will be aware that the gravest exceptions 
are taken to the means by which this regal authority of the 
Supreme Being is supposed to be sustained consistently with the 
exercise of mercy and forgiveness. It is affirmed that, according 
to the doctrine which makes the Saviour’s death the basis of 
pardon, ‘The Divine government, instead of clearing itself, 
‘assumes the double ignominy, first of letting the guilty go, and, 
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‘secondly, of accepting the sufferings of the innocent.’ These 

are strong terms, and bespeak the depth of the repugnance with 

which the repudiated doctrine is flung away. But the moments 

in which we feel strongly are not always the moments in which 

we are the nearest to the truth. 

In fact, the above statement is not true. The Evangelical doc- 

trine does not ‘ let the sinner go,’ at all in the sense which this 

language will suggest. It is a doctrine which exacts repentance, 

reformation, spiritual life, nothing less than an aspiration towards 
# perfect conformity to the perfect kingly rule of the Most High. 

This is not letting the guilty go—it is to separate the sinning 
from their sin. 

Furthermore, if it must be ‘ignominy’ in the Divine Being to 
accept ‘ the sufferings of innocence,’ as the medium of pardon to 
the guilty, then there is no scheme of Unitarian doctrine that 
will not be found burdened with this infamy. For all Unitarians 
account the sufferings of Christ as the sufferings of the innocent, 
and as sufferings endured, not for his own sake, but for us. It 
is the one Man of our race who is ‘ without sin,’ who became ‘ the 
Man of sorrows,’ and this that the guilty may be saved. We 
know it may be said—Oh yes, but to suffer for us as an example 
is not to suffer in our stead. But, with submission, if Christ suf- 
fered for us, so as to secure for us benefits that would not other- 
wise have been ours, his suffering must have been vicarious, it 
was suffering in our stead, and it has been accepted as such, even 
upon the showing of Unitarianism. That suffering came upon 
the innocent, it came upon the innocent to meet a want of the 
guilty, it so came according to the will of God—and the question 
whether it came as a formal and judicial act of that will, 
as supposed by Trinitarians, or in some more vague manner, as 
supposed by Unitarians, does not affect the essence of the matter. 
In either case, what was done must have been done in accordance 
with some settled principle having the force of a law, and that 
principle manifestly is that vicarious suffering, the suffering of the 
innocent for the guilty, has its place in the government of God. 
The ‘ignominy’ of such a substitution, accordingly is not put 
away even by Unitarianism—cannot be put away by it. Which, 
we must ask, is the most credible, that the Divine Being should 
have departed thus from the ordinary principles of his govern- 
ment, merely that He might show the world how a good man can 
die ; or that the end contemplated by this extraordinary proceeding, 
was no less extraordinary than is supposed by evangelical be- 
lievers to have been accomplished by it? In the one case we seé 
a fitness between means and ends, in the other there is none. 

- We should go a step further, and remind our readers of 
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Butler's argdment on this point, where he shows how the self- 
sacrifice of good men has always been a great power in the world’s 
progress. The toils, hazards, and losses incurred by patriots, 
and by the chiefs of men generally, have been the price com- 
monly paid to secure deliverances and progress for society. The 
best men have suffered the most, and have suffered, not for them- 
selves, so much as for others. Is it an ignominy in the Divine 
government to be constructed on such a basis, and that it 
should avail itself of such means to such ends? In short, if 
what is said about accepting ‘ the sufferings of innocence’ in 
behalf of the guilty be true, it is not orthodoxy only that must 
fall, Unitarianism is gone, theism itself is gone! 

We may be quite sure that there is much more in the govern- 
ment of God than can be reduced to the limits of an axiom, 
however sharply or finely the axiom may be adjusted. The 
death of Christ is before us as an example, and as the sublimest 
exhibition of what is meant by self-sacrifice. But it is before us 
as something more. The Scriptures declare that it meets the 
moral claims of God, and the human conscience declares that it 
meets the moral wants of man. We can see in part how the 
work of Christ becomes thus efficacious. But our great concern 
is with the fact that it is so. Through this medium God declares 
‘ his righteousness in the remission of sins.’ That was the diffi- 
cult work to do, and it has been done. We do not make void 
the law through faith. The conscience of the sinner tells him 
that in God there must not only be goodness to love, but justice 
to venerate—that satisfaction should be made for his sins which 
he cannot himself make ; and he is told that such satisfaction has 
been made by Christ, and that he has only to believe on Him, 
and to be willing to be his, and all that Christ has done for him 
shall be as though he had himself done it. The lost may be 
saved in Him—may become complete in Him. 

If the relation of the atonement to the moral consciousness of 
man were much less perceptible than it is, we should have ex- 
pected that the strong language of Scripture in reference to the 
doctrine would have sufficed to establish it as a fact. Mr. 
Hincks’s attempts to explain away this language are singularly 
unsatisfactory. For ourselves, we should cease to be Christians, 
if our Christianity could be retained only by subjecting its own 
records to interpretations so non-natural. 

Mr. Mellor is everywhere careful and serious in the treatment 
of his theme. Olearness and strength, are the qualities both of 
the thought and of the language, which he has brought to the 
discussion. That the death of Christ for the guilty is the sole 


medium of pardon he has shown from Scripture, and he has 
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placed some of the ethical relations of this doctrife in a clear 
light. The work, as a whole, is highly creditable to his intelli- 
gence and his piety, and the tone of grave and thorough convic- 
tion which pervades it, stands in refreshing contrast with the 
muddled talk of some young men who would fain pass for pro- 
digies by always living in a mist. We have persons now-a-days 
who seem to wear the colours of orthodoxy only that they may 
the more successfully betray its interests. Mr. Mellor is not of 
that fraternity, and that fraternity will punish him for not so being, 
if they can. 


Arr. VI.—(1.) Descriptive Ethnology. By R. G. Latuam, 
M.LD., F.R.S., &. 2 vols. London: 1859, 

(2.) The Varieties of Man. By Dr. Latnuam. London: 1850. 

(3.) Researches into the Physical History of Mankind. By James 
Cowes Pricnarp, M.D., F.R.S., M.R.LA., &. 5 vols. Lon- 
don: 1836-47. 

(4.) The Races of Man, and their Geographical Distribution. By 
Cuarzes Pickertne, M.D. London: 1850. 

(5.) The Races of Man: A Fragment. By Rosprerr Kyox, M.D. 

6, 7.) Ethnology of the British Colonies; [an thno of the 

British By Dr. Latnam. London: 


THERE are few problems presented to the scientific investigator 
of more absorbing and world-wide interest than those connected 
with the mutual inter-relations amongst the various divisions of 
humanity; divisions not due to the artificial regulations of 
government or political institutions generally, not altogether due 
to geographical distribution or climatic agency ; but to those dif- 
ferences of physical development, social state, language, and 
moral progress which afford lines of demarcation so broad 
between certain sections of our species, as to cause them to be 
classed as belonging to different types, races, or varieties. 

These problems are not of speculative interest merely. 
Perhaps it would be premature to state it as an established fact, 
but it is certainly a suspicion, rapidly growing into a conviction 
in the minds of thoughtful men, that the mighty contests that 
from time to time convulse the world, are less wars of nation 
against nation, than wars of peoples (or races) against peoples ; 
indicating laws of antagonism which have their root much deeper 
in human nature than is implied by the development of the 
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ambition or passions of individuals or governments. It is certain, 
also, that the influences exercised upon the history of the world 
by various sections of its inhabitants have been widely diverse ; 
some races having exerted little or none, at least during historic 
periods ; others having exerted chiefly a material, and others a 
moral influence ; whilst the European races have manifested both 
in a much greater degree than all the others combined. The 
phenomena of aggression, on the one hand, and retrogression of 
frontier on the other, without apparently adequate force ; the con- 
trast of the indomitable energy and intrusiveness of the Euro- 
pean, with the quietism and passive resistance of the Asiatic; of 
the utilitarian and progressive civilization of the one, with the 
stationary character of that of the other; the persistence of type, 
whether physical or moral; whether in colour, in formation, in 
superstition, in political tendencies, or in intellectual develop- 
ment during many ages; the perpetual antagonism between the 
different varieties; the apparent and probable result of this 
antagonism in the disappearance of some races, and the pre- 
dominance of others; perhaps, above all, the different relation 
manifested to the spread of Christianity: all these are so signi- 
ficant as to bear weightily upon all the prominent political and 
religious questions of the day. 

Hence arises a series of questions with which it is the pro- 
vince of ethnology to deal. Is the human species one—that is, 
descended from one original pair? Ifso, how, when, and where 
have these striking varieties originated ? Where was the probable 
centre or cradle of the species? What is its present geogra- 
phical distribution? What is its probable antiquity, and what 
its future destination ? Interesting and important questions, upon 
which mere history throws but little light, tradition still less. The 
history of each nation or tribe, so far as can be gathered from 
within, is tolerably uniform. The inhabitants came, some gene- 
rations or centuries back, from the north or south, or elsewhere ; 
displaced some previous inhabitants, and took possession of their 
country. In confirmation of this, frequently some remains of 

revious works, records of human labour, are shown; perhaps 
uman remains are found, the skulls of which exhibit marked 
differences from those of the present people. And what of these 
people ?—Were they the aborigines, or first dwellers on this 
soil; or was their history the same? History is silent on such 
points in the great majority of cases, in all perhaps. And even 
where history is most complete its revelations as to ethnology 
are most unsatisfactory ; thus, we have histories of ancient Greece 
and Rome, and we have their modern condition before us; yet, 
to trace the connexion of the ancient with the modern races is a 
NO. LXI. L 
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most intricate problem, and one which the most learned ethnolo- 
gists leave in an unsatisfactory state of non-solution. Above all, 
history contains no trace of any change in physical constitu- 
tion, such as would be implied by the conversion of one race 
into another ; on the contrary, so far as ancient records witness, 
the Negro, the Mongolian, the Egyptian, and other types remain 
now as they did in the days of the Pharaohs. The sacred 
records are sufficiently precise upon the origin of man, but, 
being intended rather to teach man that which by wisdom he 
could not find out, than any science, there are no data whereon 
to found a plausible history of race, even during the limited 
periods of which they give any detailed account. 

If history be thus imperfect in its results, tradition is much 
more so; for this reason—that tradition, so-called, is but rarely 
the handing down of a fact from one generation to another, 
but rather the transmission of an inference or invention, intended 
to account for certain phenomena. Thus many of the Tibetan 
tribes attribute their relation to some distant ones, to their 
ancestors having passed as an army over the country, and they 
were the stragglers and tired ones who fell asleep and were left 
behind. On which Dr. Latham remarks :—‘ Child’s play this. 
* Child’s play, but still dignified by the name of tradition. Tra- 
‘ ditions do not grow on every tree. And, again, ‘ Does any one 
‘ believe this, viz., that one of the forms of tribute to one of the 
‘ conquerors of one of the branches of the Khyens was the pay- 
* ment of a certain number of beautiful women? To avoid this, 
‘ the beautiful women tattooed themselves and became ugly. This 
* is why they are tattooed at the present time. So runs the tale. 
‘In reality they are tattooed because they are savages. The 
‘narrative about the conqueror is their way of explaining it. 
* Should you doubt this, turn to Mr. Turner's account of Tibet, 
‘where the same story repeats itself, mutatis mutandis. The 
‘ women of a certain town were too handsome to be looked at 
‘ with impunity... .. So asort of sumptuary law against an 
* excess of good looks was enacted; from the date of which to 
‘ the present time the women, whenever they go abroad, smear 
‘their faces with a dingy dirty-coloured oil and varnish, and 
* succeed in concealing such natural charms as they might other- 
wise exhibit.’ * 

From these errors and short-comings of history and tradition 
has arisen the necessity for the comparatively modern science of 
ethnology ; divided into ethnography, which records facts as 
existing, and ethnology proper, which reasons backwards from 
these facts, as effects, to former facts, as causes ; and thus bears 


* Descriptive Ethnology, vol. i. p. 351. 
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the same relation to the former that geology does to geography. 
Ethnology is, therefore, a paleontological science, the tendency 
and result of which is history. 

The one great question concerning which ethnologists war is 
this :—Did all the varieties of man proceed from one common 
stock ? or were there three, five, eleven, or more distinct centres 
of our species?—The monogenists, who support the former 
view, point to the broad lines of demarcation between man and 
all other creatures—to the closeness of resemblance in anatomical 
structure between all the superficially separated varieties—to the 
similarity of mental constitution when placed under similar con- 
ditions—to the identity of passion, tastes, and impulse—in short, 
to all those well-marked features in which man resembles man. 
The polygenists look upon the differences of colour and form as 
indices of specific differences of origin. They consider the dif- 
ferences of intellectual and moral aptitude as marked and signifi- 
cant as those of physical nature. They deny the possibility of 
mixed races becoming permanent, and affirm that they return to 
one or other parent type, or perish. They point also to the 
apparent impossibility of the earth, as now known, having been 
peopled from any one centre; and allege such fundamental dis- 
tinctions in the various languages as can have originated from no 
one common origin. 

As we propose at present to concern ourselves chiefly with the 
differentia of the various tribes of man, it is better to state in 
the outset that our creed is monogenic—that we believe that the 
whole family of man is one. The contrasts are on the surface ; 
the fundamental accordances have to be sought for scientifically. 
In the paper on ‘ Physical and Moral Heritage,’ in January last, 
we gave a full exposition of the mode in which colour, form, moral 
and intellectual constitution might be modified, according to the 
physical conditions in which the various groups of the dispersed 
human family might be placed. Colour corresponds in intensity 
very closely to latitude, elevation above the sea level, and the 
nature of the soil. In hot, low, and swampy regions the colour 
is always dark ; and nearly in proportion as these conditions are 
reversed, the colour becomes lighter. Amongst the tribes in- 
habiting the southern slopes of the Himalayas, we find with 
tolerable uniformity, that there is little colour on the hill-tops, 
more on the hill-sides, and most in the swampy bottoms and low 
jungles. For the origin of permanent varieties, however, we 
refer the reader to the paper mentioned, merely adding this— 
that as our most ancient history tells us of an original homoge- 
neous race, ‘of one language, and of one speech,’ and alludes to 
a confusion of speech, and a dispersion of this race in consequence 
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over the whole earth, we do not conceive it impossible that other 
physical changes might occur at the same time in certain families, 
destined to certain districts; but as this is necessarily but the 
vaguest hypothesis, we merely allude to it in passing. 

Without venturing to pronounce upon the mode in which the 
earth has been peopled from one common centre, it may be 
noticed that there is no impossibility involved in the hypothesis, 
that remote islands and continents have been accidentally colo- 
nized by parties carried out of their intended course by ocean 
currents and storms. In his Views of Nature, Humboldt says: 
‘There are well-authenticated proofs, however much the facts 
‘may have been called in question, that natives of America (pro- 
‘bably Esquimaux from Greenland or Labrador) were carried by 
‘currents or streams from the north-west to our own conti- 
In the year 1682 a Greenlander in his 
‘canoe was seen on the southern extremity of the island of 
‘Eda by many persons, who could not, however, succeed in 
‘reaching him. In 1684 a Greenland fisherman appeared near 
‘the island of Westram. In the church at Burra there was sus- 
‘pended an Esquimaux boat, which had been driven on shore by 
‘currents and storms..... In the year 1508 a small boat, 
‘manned by seven persons of a foreign aspect, was captured near 
‘the English coast by a French ship. The description given of 
‘them applies perfectly to the form of the Esquimaux (Homines 
‘ erant septem mediocri statura, colore subobscuro, lato et patente 
‘vultu, cicatriceque una violacea signato). No one understood 
‘their language. Their clothing was made of fish-skins sewn 
‘together. On their heads they wore coronam e culmo pictam, 
‘septem quasi auriculis intextam. They ate raw flesh, and 
‘drank blood as we should wine... . . The appearance of men 
‘called Indians on the coasts of Germany under the Othos and 
‘ Frederick Barbarossa in the tenth and twelfth centuries... . 
‘ may be explained by similar effects of oceanic currents, and by 
‘ the a of north-westerly winds.’ (Bohn’s edition, 
pp. 123-4. 

And yet it cannot be denied that, on a superficial view of the 
phenomena of human existence, and ignoring or modifying the 
testimony of revelation, the believer in the plurality of origin for 
the tribes of man would appear to have much reason on his side. 
The well-dressed Parisian or Englishman, and the naked Kuki 
or Naga; the fair European, with erect profile and silky hair, 
and the prognathous, woolly-locked black of Senegal; the alder- 
man feasting with the Lord Mayor, and the Australian eking out 
@ precarious meal of raw fish with ants, grubs, and gum; the 
red man of the Americas and the yellow Mongolian; the hardy, 
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adventurous, quarrelsome dweller in the mountain passes, and the 
apathetic, dreamy, stationary inhabitant of the tropical plain ; 
the fishy Esquimaux, gorging himself with incredible blubber ; 
the swarthy Numidian chasing the lion under a tropical sun, and 
the South-Sea Islander making his choicest meal on a conquered 
enemy ; the progressive, spreading, and encroaching white man, 
the becalmed Asiatic, and the receding, vanishing, disappearing 
red and black man ; the Christian sending out the good tidings 
of salvation to the whole world ; the quietest Brahmin or Bud- 
dhist, and the miserable truster in fetich and Shaitan: all these 
seem, at the first glance, to suggest anything rather than a com- 
munity of origin. We may go still further, and confess that, even 
when somewhat more closely examined, they present differences 
both of physical and moral nature as marked as those which in 
natural history are sometimes allowed to separate species; and 
that it is occasionally difficult to account for these on natural 
principles ; and would be more so, were not the transition forms 
present. 

Proposing to examine in some detail the various contrasted 
points in the different tribes of men, we commence with their 
physical conformation. ‘If,’ says Dr. Latham, ‘ we were to take 
‘three individual specimens of the human species, which 
‘should exhibit three of the most important differences, they 
‘ would, I think, be (1) a Mongolian, or a Tungus, from Central 
‘or Siberian Asia; (2) a Negro from the delta of the Niger ; and 
*(8) a European from France, Germany, or England.’ Upon 
these this author founds his classification; not, so far as we 
understand, from any other motive than convenience of descrip- 
tion ; and because the varieties found under each appear to be 
probably allied by descent or affiliation. The Mongolide form a 
very large section of the human species ; under this division in- 
cluding nearly the whole of the inhabitants of Asia, part of 
northern Europe, the whole of America, and almost all the islands 
of the Indian and Southern Oceans. The Atlantide comprise 
the natives of Africa; and the Iapetide those of Europe, speaking 
in general terms. 

The typical Mongolian has a broad, flat face, with prominent 
cheek-bones, and generally depressed nose; the forehead is 
retreating, rarely approaching the perpendicular. The eyes are 
often oblique, and the jaws or teeth generally rather projecting. 
The skin is rarely either white or black, but red, yellow, and 
brownish. The hair is ‘straight, lank, and black, rarely light- ~ 
coloured, sometimes curly, rarely woolly.’* ; 


* Varieties of Man, p. 14. 
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The Atlantide are characterized chiefly by a jet-black skin, 
and jaws so projecting in some tribes ‘as to give the head the 
‘appearance of being placed behind the face rather than above 
‘it... . and so as in extreme cases to be a muzzle instead of 
‘a mouth.* The hair is crisp and woolly, and generally dark ; 
the nose is flat. 

The Europeans (Iapetide) have a nearly vertical profile, with 
a white or brunette skin ; the characteristics are, however, well- 
known. 

As we do not propose to describe in detail the physical cha- 
racters of the various tribes, we shall select one which is generally 
acknowledged to depart most markedly from any supposed original 
type—the Hottentots. Of them, Dr. Latham remarks that, ‘ the 
* Hottentot stock has a better claim to be considered as forming a 
‘second species of the genus homo than any other section of man- 
‘kind.’ They are characterized by low stature, slight limbs, 
brownish-yellow colour, prominent cheek-bones, depressed nose, 
and tufty hair. They have a Mongoliform cranium, with wide 
orbits, and a long, thin, forward chin. There are also very 
marked anatomical peculiarities, for which we refer the reader to 
systematic works on the subject. They live chiefly on elevated, 
dry, hard clayey table-lands, on which rain rarely falls, at the 
southern extremity of Africa; at war with, and encroached upon 
by the Kaffirs, and the Dutch and English of the Cape. 

The social condition of various peoples is as diverse as their 
physical attributes. We are accustomed to consider man as 
essentially a gregarious animal; yet we are told of people who 
know of no such institution as society. According to the dif- 
ferent aspects in which theorists view man, whether as fallen from 
a high estate, or as working out his own progress and civilization 
from an original unmitigated barbarism, these people are con- 
sidered as ‘ Original Man, or as men degraded by unfavourable 
physical and moral influences almost to brutes. In whatever 
aspect, their ontology cannot fail to be of the deepest interest. 
Dr. Pickering quotes the following description from Dalton, of 
the WILD PEOPLE oF BorNEO :-— 


‘Further towards the north are to be found men living absolutely 
in a state of nature, who neither cultivate the ground, nor live in 
huts; who neither eat rice nor salt, and who do not associate with 
each other, but rove about some woods, like wild beasts. The sexes 
meet in the jungle, or the man carries away a woman from some cam- 
pong. When the children are old enough to shift for themselves, they 
usually separate, neither one afterwards thinking of the other. At 
night they sleep under some large tree the branches of which hang 


* Latham, loc. cit. 
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low. On these they fasten the children in a kind of swing. Around 
the tree they make a fire, to keep off the wild beasts and snakes. . . . 
These poor creatures are looked on and treated by the Dyaks as wild 
beasts. Hunting parties of twenty-five and thirty go out and amuse 
themselves with shooting at the children in the trees with the sumpit, 
the same as monkeys, from which they are not easily distinguishable.’ 


The same authority gives an account of what are called the 


‘ORIGINAL PropLe,’ a forest tribe of the Malay peninsula :— 


‘The Original People live in the dead of the forest. They never 
come down to the villages for fear of meeting any one. They live on 
the fruits of the forest and what they take in hunting, and neither 
sow nor plant. When a young man and woman have engaged to 
marry, they proceed to a hillock ; the woman first runs round it three 
times, when the man pursues ; if he can get hold of her, she becomes 
his wife, otherwise the marriage does not take place, and they return 
to their respective families. Their language is not understood by any 
one; they lisp their words, the sound of which is very like the nvise 


of birds, and their utterance is very indistinct. . . . They have no 
religion, no idea of a Supreme Being, creation of the world, soul of 
man, sin, heaven, hell, angels, day of judgment. . . . When one of 


them dies, the head only is buried; the body is eaten by the people, 
who collect in large numbers for that purpose.’* 


If these accounts were true, it would be difficult to define in 
what these tribes, especially the former, differed from wild beasts, 
except in possessing some rudimentary, semi-articulate form of 
speech, and the casual accomplishment of kindling a fire. They 
bear, however, internal evidence of having been loosely drawn up ; 
for if it be true that ‘their language is not understood by any 
one, it is difficult to understand how any one can arrive at the 
knowledge of their creed, or absence of one. Perhaps we may 
safely gather from all this that certain of these people are as far 
sunk in barbarism, and as hopeless problems for the philan- 
thropist or missionary, as can well be imagined. We have, 
nevertheless, some credible sketches of a condition not very much 
higher in the scale of civilization than these. Mr. Hodgson 
describes two broken tribes dwelling amid the dense forests of 
the central region of Nepaul, which seem to him like fragments 
of an earlier population. They live entirely by the chase and the 
wild fruits; they have no fixed dwelling-place, but wherever they 
roam they put boughs of trees together for temporary shelter. 
‘It is due, however, to these rude foresters to say that, though 
‘they stand wholly aloof from society, they are not actively offen- 
* sive against it. . . . Theyare not, in fact, noxious, but helpless; not 
‘vicious, but aimless, both morally and intellectually ; so that no 


* Pickering, pp. 305-6. 
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‘one without distress could behold their careless, unconscious 
‘ inaptitude.’* 

The condition of the Saab Hottentot, or Bushman, is not much 
better; after a period of some communion with civilized tribes, 
where they become decently clothed, it is not unfrequent for them 
to return to their wild haunts, to their nakedness and indigence, 
apparently rejoicing that they can be free to live as they please in 
the indulgence of their sensual appetites. Yet, of these poor 
outcasts it is said by Mr. Martin, a writer on the British 
Colonies, that some of them ‘have shown eagerness to become 
‘ acquainted with the way of salvation. The children of such as 
‘are inhabitants of the settlement attend the school diligently ; 
‘and of them we have the best hopes.’ 

Between these and the civilized European, with his repre- 
sentative governments and other highly elaborated institutions, 
we have all possible grades of social condition; but, as we are 
merely giving illustrations of the departure from type, high or 
low, as this may be supposed to be, we content ourselves with 
these sketches, and state the conclusions which a general survey 
of the gradations suggest. Early separation from a parent stock 
appears, ceteris paribus, to favour degradation of type, when 
this has been accompanied by increased isolation ; man appears 
to require the face of man, ‘even as iron sharpeneth iron.’ 
Whatever physical conditions, then, tend to prevent the free 
association of man with his neighbour, appear not only to retard 
any advance in civilization, but actually to induce decided, and 
ultimately complete retrogression to barbarism. Hence forests, 
mountain-passes, and deserts are generally found to harbour the 
rudest of tribes. Dr. Latham remarks of the natives of the 
Marquesas, that they are ‘ most at war with one another of all the 
‘ Polynesians. Their chief island is intersected by a mountain 
‘ridge, and the mountain ridge, like most mountain ridges, supplies 
‘a fierce body of quarrellers. + The same class of causes acts in 
another way: amid such physical conditions food is propor- 
tionately difficult of systematic access; hence, on the one hand, 
a deterioration of body, and, on the other, a tendency to the de- 
velopment of a low moral sense. 

Closely connected with the social condition of the varieties of 
man is the nature of the food they eat. In the rudest state, man 
eats the produce of the country where he lives, as he finds it, 
generally cooked in some form, sometimes raw. As a general 
rule, the diet is more animal (azotised) in cold climates than in 


* Quoted from Mr. Hodgson, by Dr. Latham; Descriptive Ethnology, vol. i. 
67 
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hot ones, where the vegetable diet prevails. This is strictly 
according to physiological law; and wherever we meet with a law 
in connexion with the religion of a country, the commands as to 
eating and abstinence are in accordance with it; the physical 
development is also correspondent. What can differ more than 
the enormous quantities of fat consumed by the Greenlander, 
from the rice-diet of a great part of Asia; or than the physique 
of the two races ; or the date-fed African from the oily Esquimaux. 
Buddhists and good Brahmins are forbidden to use animal food ; 
whether the recognition of the physiological propriety came before 
the giving of the law, or vice versa, we cannot tell. It is, how- 
ever, supported by their doctrine of metempsychosis, or transmigra- 
tion of souls—they must eat no flesh, lest they eat their fellow- 
men or relations. The cow, also, is a sacred animal with the 
Brahmins—an additional reason for not eating it. Amongst 
the Buddhists there is greater regard for animal life in general, 
and less special regard for that of the cow. One of their rules is 
‘to kill no living creature.’ The wild tribes bordering upon 
India and China assume greater latitude of diet; there is still 
generally found some form of restriction, varying without any 
definable reason. Some eat the cow, but will not kill it; some 
will kill it, but only eat it under conditions; others, again, 
have no prejudice against treating it as may seem most conve- 
nient. The Kasia, Garo, and many other tribes have a prejudice 
against milk, but will not object to anything else. The Khyens 
have an impression that the souls of good men transmigrate after 
death into oxen and pigs; hence they will eat neither beef nor 
pork. The Yakuts will eat anything but pork. As to the eating 
of raw food, there is abundant evidence that such is the practice 
in many parts of the world, and that from preference, even where 
cooking is, to some extent, practised. Nathaniel Pierce relates 
of the Abyssinians, who are a sort of imperfect heathen Christians, 
that they have certain prescribed fasts, with a great feast at the 
end of each. Then the assembled guests take the sacrament, 
and kill a cow; and ‘before the animal has done kicking, and 
‘the blood still running from its throat, the skin is nearly off 
‘one side, and the prime flesh with all haste cut off, and held before 
‘the elders of the church, who cut about two or three pounds 
‘each, and eat it with such greediness that those who did not 
‘know them would think they were starved; but at all times they 
‘ prefer the raw to the cooked victuals.’ Bysome ancient accounts 
of the Kamtschatkans they eat their meat either raw or frozen, 
and their messes of fish putrid. Of the Athabaskans it is related,* 


* United States’ Exploring Expedition. 
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that ‘they are fond of unctuous substances, and drink immense 
‘ quantities of oil, which they obtain from fish and wild animals. 
‘They also besmear their bodies with grease and coloured earths. 
‘ They like their meat putrid, and often leave it until the stench 
‘is, to any but themselves, insupportable. Salmon-roes are 
* sometimes buried in the earth, and left for two or three months 
‘to putrify, in which state they are esteemed a delicacy.’ And so 
it would appear that the extremes of civilization meet over the 
dinner-table ; for our game would probably be as intolerable to 
an unsophisticated nose or palate, as these disgusting dishes. 

Great are the varieties of national food—with which we have 
at present no concern, but there is one point in which the 
rudest and the most polished nations agree—they will have some- 
thing narcotic and intoxicating. This is one of the most univer- 
sally diffused practices with which we meet—more universal than 
dress—as universal as a creed or superstition. Spirits, chong, 
distilled rice, dakka, opium, bang, hachish, betel-nut, tobacco— 
something to chew, drink, or smoke, universal man will have— 
and with it, systematically, or on state occasions, he will get very 
intoxicated. 
Perhaps we ought not to conclude this brief notice of dietetics 
without some remark on cannibalism. On the subject of this 
horrible practice much has been said on both sides, and high 
authorities have asserted its existence in the fullest acceptation 
of the term; whilst others, equally high, have denied it, except 
under much limitation. Dr. Latham, who is exceedingly cau- 
tious in weighing as well as accumulating testimony on all 
points, grants that there are three different influences under 
which savage tribes may taste or eat human flesh. 1. As 
a mark of honour—Sir Walter Raleigh writes of the Arawaks, 
that this was showing posthumous respect. 2. In the way of 
revenge, as eating a conquered enemy. 3. ‘Human flesh is 
‘eaten, as food, under incipient famine only; in others, from 
‘absolute appetite, and with other food to choose from. This 
‘last is true cannibalism. Of cannibalism so gratuitous as to 
‘come under the last of these categories, I know of no authentic 
* cases ; that is, I know of no case where the victim has been other 
‘than a captured enemy; but then I believe that the feast is one 
‘of the certaminis gaudia. The evidence is, in my mind, in 
‘favour of the Battas of Sumatra being cannibals in the most 
‘gratuitous form in which the custom exists.’ * 

From social condition and diet, the transition is natural to a 
brief review of the most striking differences in manners, morals, 


* Varieties of Man, p. 146. 
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and customs. On so extended a subject nothing in the way of 
an exhaustive or systematic account can be expected. We shall 
necessarily be fragmentary; and first on marriage relations. In 
Europe it is the custom, almost throughout, for one man to have 
one wife ; in other parts of the world the rule seems to be that 
one man may have many wives; and this is very general. A 
singular variety of polygamy exists in Tibet—viz., polyandria ; 
for whereas, in the East generally, one man has many wives, in 
Tibet one woman has many husbands: for the most part, she 
marries a whole family of brothers. The precise nature of this 
institution is not well known, nor, in consequence, is its bearing 
upon the country in general. Dr. Latham remarks upon it :— 


‘TI am slow to believe that polyandria can be an institution of any 
kind in its normal state. I was once slow to believe that the evidence 
in favour of a number of brothers having but one wife amongst them 
at the same time was unexceptionable. i must take it, however, as I 
find it. Turner especially states that women in Tibet, with their three or 
four husbands, were just as jealous as a Turk polygamist could have 
been ofhis harem. One woman he saw who had five brothers, all alive, 
and all her husbands. At the same time he shows that the chief, 
perhaps the real husband, was the elder brother. He it was who 
chose ; he it was who went through the marriage ceremonies ; he it 
was who represented the union.’ * 


In Europe it is the custom for a husband to receive property 
with his bride ; in the East, wives are frequently purchased either 
by money or by actual service, as was the case with Jacob in his 
transactions with Laban. In many instances, wives thus pur- 
chased become heritable property. Amongst the Mongols, a son 
inherits all the wives of his father except his own mother. 
Amongst the Kaffres, the wife is purchased as a slave, and is 
such. Side by side, however, with the purchase of wives, we 
meet, in isolated instances, with the custom of receiving a dowry 
with them, as amongst the Sheraunis, 

A savage custom exists in Borneo and Sumatra, thus noticed 
by Dr. Latham :— 


‘In Borneo, head-hunting is one of the essential elements of courtship. 
Before a youth can marry he must lay at the feet of his bride-elect the 
head of some one belonging to another tribe, killed by himself. 
According, then, to theory, every marriage involves a murder..... A 
morbid passion for the possession of human heads is a trait of the 
Dyak character. Skulls are the commonest ornament of a Dyak 
house ; and the possession of them the best prima facie evidence of 
manly courage. Hence warfare, marauding and internecine, is the 
normal state of these islands.’+ 


* Descriptive Ethnology, vol. i. p. 45. + Varieties of Man, p. 166. 
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A curious custom prevails in Australia, some parts of Africa, 
and we believe in other parts of the world—viz., when a young 
man becomes of marriageable age, he undergoes a ceremony of 
initiation, the details of which are unknown, except that, as part 
of it, two of his front teeth are knocked out. 

According to Dr. Pickering there is one caste amongst the 
Hindoos, the Manabhawa, in which marriage is strictly forbidden ; 
the children are regularly killed, and the caste kept up by pur- 
chase.* In general, however, it is an institution in much favour, 
and greatly encouraged. In some districts an awful fate awaits 
old bachelors who persist in their solitude to an advanced age. 
Thus in Kumaon, one of the sub-Himalayan districts, it is 
believed that ‘the bachelor who, without getting married, dies at 
‘an advanced age, becomes a will-of-the-wisp, or tola, whose 
‘ society is shunned even by his brother spirits ; for which reason 
‘he is only seen in low places.+ The sanctity of the marriage- 
tie is very differently regarded, in the most heterogeneous 
manner, amongst half-civilized tribes. Sometimes its disregard 
is viewed as of no consequence whatever. In a neighbouring 
tribe it may be punished with instant death; it is, however, 
generally considered as a serious crime. 

There is one point connected with this subject that we should 
not have expected, a priori, from nations so far behind Euro- 
peans in civilization. Throughout the greater part of what we 
consider the uncivilized world it is absolutely forbidden to marry 
near relations ; and in some even of the rudest tribes the strictest 
pedigrees are preserved, in order to prevent the possibility of the 
union of any related even remotely by consanguinity.t Writing 
on the Magars, Dr. Latham remarks :— 


‘ All individuals belonging to the same thum (or tribe) are sup- 
posed to be descended from the same male ancestor; descent from 
the same great mother being by no means necessary. So husband 
and wife must belong to different thums. Within one and the same 
there is no marriage. Do you wish for a wife? If so, look to the 
thum of your neighbour; at any rate, look beyond your own. This 
is the first time I have found occasion to mention this practice ; it will 
not be the last. On the contrary, the principle it suggests is so com- 
mon, as to be almost universal. We shall find it in Australia; we 
shall find it in North and South America; we shall find it in Africa ; 
we shall find it in Europe; we shall suspect and infer it in many places 
where the actual evidence of its existence is incomplete.’§ 


* Races of Man, p. 277. Bohn’s edition. 
+ Descriptive Ethnology, vol. ii. p. 399. 
+ This subject will be found fully investigated in the article on ‘ Physical and 
Moral Heritage,’ in this Journal, for January, 1859, already referred to above. 
§ Descriptive Ethnology, vol. i. p. 80. 
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We occasionally meet with complications of the marriage-tie, 
in the Eastern regulations, that are quite incomprehensible to 
the European mind. Prichard states that ‘the marriages of the 
‘ Nayrs (the caste in dignity next to the Brahmins), so termed, 
‘ are contracted when they are ten years of age; but the hus- 
* band never lives with his wife, who remains in the home of her 
‘ mother or brother, and is at liberty to choose any lover of a 
* rank equal to her own. Her children are not considered as her 
‘ husband's, nor do they inherit from him. Every man looks 
‘ upon his sister's children, who alone are connected with him by 
‘ties of blood, as his heirs.’* Perhaps this would admit of fur- 
ther investigation. 

The inheritance of property out of Europe is subject to very 
singular varieties. In the Kooch tribe, when a man marries, he 
goes to live with his stepmother, and his property is made over 
to his wife, and becomes her daughter's when she dies. Amongst 
the Boda the sons inherit equally; but amongst the Singpho 
(both Tibetan tribes) the eldest and youngest sons divide the 
property; the rest get nothing. In another allied tribe the 
youngest son takes all; and amongst the Garo, the youngest 
daughter inherits everything. It would be extremely difficult to 
trace these varieties to any special law of human thought; they 
are also quite independent of geographical interpretation. The 
same irrelevancy will be found in our next notices, those of death 
and burial. 

We bury our dead—above all, we wait until they are dead. 
Some other nations and tribes burn them; others eat them, 
as we have seen; and if we may believe both ancient and modern 
authorities, some of the Sumatran tribes kill the sick man, be- 
cause they consider that a long illness ‘spoils the meat.’ He 
was killed and eaten, so Herodotus and some modern writers 
relate, let him say what he would about being in health. It 
would appear also that illness was not always a necessary preli- 
minary. Marsden, in the Asiatic Researches, states that they 
themselves (the Battas) ‘declare that they frequently eat their 
* own relations when aged and infirm, and that, not so much to 
‘ gratify their appetite as to perform a pious ceremony. Thus 
‘ when a man becomes infirm and weary of the world, he is said 
* to invite his own children to eat him, in the season when salt 
‘ and limes are cheapest. He then ascends a tree, round which 
‘ his friends and offspring assemble; and, as they shake the tree, 
‘ join in a funeral dirge, the import of which is, ‘The season is 
‘ come, the fruit is ripe, and it must descend.’ The victim de- 


* Prichard, op. cit. vol. iv. p. 161. 
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‘ scends, and those that are nearest and dearest to him deprive 
‘him of life, and devour his remains in a solemn banquet.’ 
Major Canning confirms this and other still more horrible prac- 
tices, having made ‘the most minute inquiries’ during his resi- 
dence there in 1814. Yet, without throwing discredit upon the whole 
subject of cannibalism, we cannot but think that this and other 
tales require further confirmation. Doubtless the authorities are 
credible so far as they know, but the chief part of these relations 
depend upon hearsay ; and we know that many savage tribes have 
the cunning, not only to appear more docile and moral, but also 
much more fierce and disgusting, as well as stupid, in their prac- 
tices than they really are. In short, they give such accounts to 
inquirers as will suit their present purposes. It is to this prin- 
ciple that Dr. Livingstone attributes the generally received 
opinion concerning the stupidity of many African tribes, who 
really are endowed with a fair amount of intelligence. Some of 
them have been stated to be unable to count further than five, 
which he attributes altogether to their unwillingness to give in- 
formation. 

But to return ; some burn their dead first and bury them after- 
wards; some bury them first and afterwards burn them. The 
inhabitants of Kumaon have a general burning at one period of 
the year, when they dig up all they have buried before. The 
custom of human sacrifices on the death and burial of persons 
of rank is very common. The Indian suttee is well known. A 
partial suttee is found amongst a tribe of the North Americans, 
the Athabaskans, as mentioned in the United States’ Exploring 
Expedition :— 


‘If the deceased had a wife, she is all but burned alive with the 
corpse, being compelled to lie upon it while the fire is lighted, and 
remain thus till the heat becomes beyond endurance. In former times, 
when she attempted to break away, she was pushed back into the 
flames — relations of her husband, and thus often severely in- 
jured. hen the corpse is consumed, she collects the ashes and 
deposits them in a little basket, which she always carries about with 
her. At the same time she becomes the servant and drudge of the 
relations of her late husband, who exact of her the severest labour, 
and treat her with every indignity.’ 


Wherever a Mongolian prince dies, he must be buried on the 
Altai. His best horse is killed, and his favourite servant, and 
buried with him. Whoever is met on the road is also killed, with 
the formula, ‘depart for the next world, and attend upon your 
deceased master.’ It is related that when Prince Mongu ‘ was 
‘ followed to the Altai burial-ground, no less than ten thousand 
‘ persons whom fanaticism, or fate, or bad luck threw in the 
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‘ way, are said to have been killed.’* In the same work we find 
it related, on the authority of Clapperton, that amongst the 
Yoruba, an African tribe, with a king are buried certain women 
and slaves. These last are poisoned ; if the poison fails to take 
effect, the victim is no gainer, for he is presented with a rope, 
and sent home to hang himself. Amongst the Ashantis there is 
a similar custom, but often great numbers of women and slaves 
are buried alive in one pit. The butcheries amongst other African 
tribes on such occasions are too horrible to dwell upon; often 
many thousand persons are destroyed during the awful rites that 
succeed a funeral. According to Pickering, the M’Knafi tribe 
have a very summary method of saving trouble with their dead 
friends,—they put them in the bush for the wild beasts to eat. 
‘ The friends afterwards cry for ten or twenty days, and then kill 
three bullocks and make a feast.’ Perhaps some of these cus- 
toms are related without sufficient investigation. We can imagine 
an utter stranger to our customs visiting England, and conveying 
a very incorrect impression to his friends in Africa by hasty in- 
duction from a limited number of observations, as thus: ‘ When 
‘a rich man dies in England, his friends meet and feast, and re- 
‘joice greatly ; his widow wears for a year an unbecoming garb, 
‘ but does not appear otherwise affected. When a wife dies, the 
‘ husband buries her, and goes to his club; he soon marries 
again. 

an we meet with funeral ceremonies we see indications 
of a belief in a separate state of spirits; perhaps no tribes believe 
actually in annihilation, although some have no definite notions 
of a future life. The victims that are slain at the tomb are not 
without some alleged purpose. The horse, the servant, the wife, 
are all intended to serve their master in his changed estate. In 
many tribes particular places are kept sacred for some time, for 
the use of the spirit that still haunts the scenes of his former 
life. Thus Dr. Latham says of the Ho, an Indian tribe: ‘ Dead 
‘ bodies are interred, and gravestones placed over them. This, 
‘ however, is insufficient to keep down the spirits, which are be- 
‘ lieved to walk about during the day, and to keep within doors 
‘at night. A certain spot, upon which is placed an offering, is 
‘ kept clean for them.’¢ In many parts of the East, euhemerism, 
or a worship of departed spirits, chiefly heroes, is an important 
part of the religion. This all but universal belief in a future 
life would of itself afford a strong argument for the unity of the 
species, such psychological phenomena being very significant. 

The same observation might apply to the universal, or all but 

* Latham’s Descriptive Ethn. vol. i. p. 317. 
+ Op. cit. vol. ii. p. 421, 
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universal, existence of some form of worship—some recognition 
of a power higher than man—greater, certainly, if not higher. 
Is there any tribe or nation without a religion? It is so asserted 
by some; but is the authority indisputable? We cannot affirm 
positively ; we have seen some reason to doubt this from internal 
evidence, in the case of the ‘ Original People’ of the Malay penin- 
sula; the same doubts may extend further with reason. Accord- 
ing to. Pickering, the M’Knafi tribe, already mentioned, ‘ have 
neither prayers nor religion, but they eat and sleep ;’ yet he men- 
tions that even they have a deity, called Angayai. We have 
never met with any history of a tribe with which the narrators 
could hold any intercourse, that had not some kind of creed, some 
recognition of a spiritual power, gross though it might be— 
some idea of a cultus. That these ideas vary is not to be won- 
dered at; that they are often the grossest burlesques upon wor- 
ship is inevitable. The refined mythologies of ancient Greece 
and Rome were little else than coarse embodiments and carica- 
tures of human emotions, affections, passions, and vices; what 
are we to expect, then, from races whose highest hopes and 
aspirations are centred upon the supply of to-day's food, with an 
occasional or habitual longing for the skull of his neighbour ? 
Man by wisdom has not.found, cannot find, God; but he has the 
divine .idea within, obscured,. hid, almost lost, it may be; but 
degraded as he may and can become, he can never shake himself 
loose from the conviction that there is a God that besets him 
around and before. Him, in his way, under some name or other, 
as a benevolent or a malevolent being, he recognises and pro- 
pitiates to obtain his favour, or to avert his wrath; this he does, 
waiting until the Gospel of the kingdom shall be preached to 
him, and the fulness of the Gentiles be brought in. 

The primary forms in which this deep-rooted instinct of our 
nature develops itself, are the endless varieties of paganism and 
- shamanism—these being but two names for the same thing— 

the former usually used with respect to Africa, the latter to Asia 
and some parts of Europe. Perhaps its most unmodified, or 
purest, consequently its grossest, form is found amongst the Gold- 
Coast tribes. ‘ We are in the region of snake-worship, medicine- 
‘men, obi-Sorcerers, superstitious ordeals, devil-drivers, and 
‘Mumbo-jumbos. The inhabitants of a Fanti village meet at 
‘ nightfall, with sticks and staves, to yell and howl. By doing 
‘ this, they fancy that they have frightened the devils from the 
‘land, which when they have done, they feast.’* Snake-worship 
appears to have been one of the most generally diffused forms of 


* Latham, op. cit. vol. ii. p. 135. 
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cultus, from the earliest known times; in Cashmir it appears to 
have been very ancient, and also to have been diffused over the 
whole of India. In many instances it is found associated with 
legends, which bear more or less the traces of the original temp- 
tation by the Serpent; some of them certainly traces so strong 
as almost absolutely to preclude the idea of coincidence, and to 
suggest that even this benighted Paganism is not the earliest 
development of human religious sentiment, but a falling away 
from a previous higher state. 

The fundamental idea of Paganism seems to be dr'ead,—dread of 
evil from natural objects, directed by unseen maleficent powers ; 
which powers have to be propitiated by sacrifice, or counteracted 
by charm or formula. It is destitute of any literature, traditionary 
creed, or doctrine; unattended by any moral teaching. The 
fetich-men, obis, or sorcerers are the media of communication 
between men and the spirits ; they alone see and hold communion 
with them; they alone appease them or compel them to their 
sway. Endless are the forms of development of these ideas, so 
much so as to render impossible any classification or analysis; 
- yet, in whatever form they are met with, they are fundamentally 
the same in type, but differing in each tribe, village, nation, or 
community, in the gods worshipped, and in the forms with which 
they are worshipped. This applies equally to Africa and Asia. 
The degree of respect with which the gods are treated, varies 
much ; tosome the best of everything must be rendered ; to others 
the most worthless objects are sacrificed. Thus amongst the 
Nagas, the chief evil spirit is Rupaiba, blind of one eye; but his 
assistant Kanquiba is blind altogether, very bad-tempered and 
very malicious. ‘He must, however, be propitiated; and this 
‘can be done cheaply. A fowl is the sacrifice, but the sickliest 
“and smallest of the roost will do. He can only feel what room 
‘ it takes; so the crafty Nagas put the little bird in a big basket, 


‘ and so deceive Kanquiba the sightless,’* - 


Yet it seems to be the opinion of those writers who have most 
attentively studied the subject, that fetichism or schamanism is 
not altogether a system of wilful imposture, but one involving 
curious and recondite psychological principles. The following 
remarks of Baron von Wrangell, who, according to Prichard, has 
given the best portrait of schamanism extant, are worth atten- 
tion :— 


‘ Schamanism has no dogmas of any kind; it is not a system taught 
or handed down from one age to another; though widely-spread, it 
originates in every individual as the fruit of a highly-excited imagina- 


* Latham, op. cit. vol. i. p. 140. 
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tion, acted upon by external impressions which are everywhere similar 
through the vast wildernesses of northern Siberia. Shamans are not 
mere impostors, they are persons born with excitable feelings and ardent 
imagination, who grow up amidst a general belief in ghosts, wizards, 
and mysterious powers in nature, wielded by sorcerers. The youth 
conceives a strong desire to partake in these supernatural gifts. No 
one teaches him. His enthusiastic fancy is worked upon by solitude, 
by contemplating the gloomy aspect of surrounding nature, by long 
vigils, fasts, and the use of narcotic drugs, till he becomes persuaded that 
he has seen the shadowy beings who dwell in the obscurity of forests 
and mountains, and whose voices are heard in the winds of the desert. 
He then becomes a shaman, and is instituted with many ceremonies, 
which are held during the silence of the night, and receives from his 
order the magic drum. Still, his actions are those of the individual 
mind. The shaman is not a cool deceiver, but a psychological phe- 
nomenon of a wonderful sort. When I have seen them perform, they 
have always left a permanent gloomy impression on my mind.’* 


Most Pagan tribes carry on their worship through recognised 
ministers of some sort; some few have no such office, but, as 
amongst the Khumia, each man worships and sacrifices as he 
thinks proper. Although some tribes recognise spirits that are 
rather good than bad, they sacrifice to the bad ones only; the 
Lepcha say, Why should they sacrifice to the good spirits, they 
are harmless enough? The same ideas are found in some mixed 
religions. The Kurds are Mahometans, at least more Mahometan 
than anything else, yet they confess to conciliating the Devil ; 
they mention him with respect, if compelled to mention him at 
all; and object to hearing his name taken in vain. 

There are six existing lettered religions or creeds, i.e., ioendia 
upon and supported by a literature of written and recognised 
doctrines and dogmas. Three are monotheistic, and belong 
rather to the West than the East—Christianity, Judaism, and 
Mahometanism. Three are polytheistic, and belong rather to the 
East than the West—Parsiism, Buddhism, and Brahminism. 
Paganism is more or less found in connexion with all. Even 
the Christianity of Europe is more tinctured with it than we are 
always inclined to admit. In many northern tribes they are 
intimately interwoven; in some the Paganism overlies the 
recently-introduced Christianity ; in others, this barely tempers 
the other. For details, we refer the reader to Dr. Latham’s 
notices of the Laps, the Udmurt, the Voguls, the Samoyeds, the 
Rumanyis, and many others. As yet, Christianity has only spread 
where the influence of the European races has been felt. One 
very important fact may be noticed, viz., what may be called the 


* Prichard, vol. iv. p. 610. 
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varying receptivity of true religion by different tribes of men. 
Paganism receives Christianity much more readily than any of 
the literate religions, whether Buddhism, Brahminism, or Mahome- 
tanism ;* how little effect it has, thus far, upon Judaism, as now 
existing, is well known. 

It must be remembered that we are speaking only of phenomena 
as at present observed. Thus far in the history of man there 
seems to be a persistent appropriation of certain creeds to certain 
geographical localities, or perhaps to certain great divisions of 
men. Christianity belongs as yet chiefly to the Indo-Germanic 
tribes, and numbers about 120,000,000 of adherents. Judaism 
is confined, nearly without exception, to the Abrahamide, com: 
prising not less than four, probably not more than six millions. 
Mahometanism has appropriated the Turkish stock, and part of 
Africa; perhaps 250,000,000. Parsiism is unimportant in any 
calculation, not being a living influence, although surviving as 
a fact. Brahminism belongs essentially to India, and has, 
perhaps, 120,000,000 of adherents. Buddhism, first fully 
developed (although perhaps not originated) in India, has left 
its soil altogether ; it is now the religion of vast tracts in Central 
and Eastern Asia, including China, Tibet, Japan, and many of 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago : it comprises considerably 
above 300,000,000 of followers. 

That the knowledge of God shall cover the face of the earth 
ultimately we have the highest authority for believing; as yet, 
however, He is worshipped by but a small section of mankind ; 
and, although some slight inroads are made here and there into 
the country of the enemy, the most enthusiastic must confess that 
the difficulties in the way of the spread of Christianity over vast 
tracts of country, and amongst immense hordes of people, seem 
to be not quite, but nearly insuperable. For this, plausible and 
elaborate reasons have been given, and may still be alleged— 
plausible, but unsatisfying. Perhaps it will only be when these 
difficulties are in course of being fully surmounted, that we shall 
clearly recognise and understand them. From mystical systems 
like Buddhism and Brahminism, perhaps there is a repugnance 


* The following passage is suggestive and instructive: ‘ Farewell, for awhile, 
Buddhism, and welcome Paganism. We may say this and mean it ; for Pagan- 
ism is both more instructive than Buddhism, and more practicable. It is more 
instructive, because it exhibits the thoughts and feelings of an earlier period in 
the history of humanity. That it is more practicable is known to every com: 
mercial man and every missionary. It presents fewer obstacles to those who look 
for work ; fewer obstacles to those who would make proselytes to Christianity. 
This is because its hold on the mind is weaker, and its prejudices fewer. Asia 
tells us this, speaking through the mouth of Parsis, Brahmins, and Buddhists. 
Africa tells us as much. A Pagan country is a promising, a Mahometan a hope 
less, field for the missionary.’—Latham’s Descriptive Ethnology, vol. i. p. 92. 
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to descend, as it would seem, to the simplicity of the religion of 
the cross. l’rom creeds whose morality is theoretically good, but 
whose practices are abominubly bad, the constraint of the pure 
moral law, resulting from a changed and purified nature, would 
doubtless appear irksome. The characteristic apathy and immo- 
vability of the typical Eastern would also afford a strong obstacle 
to any change of creed. But to a deeper cause, underlying all 
these, perhaps we have a key in the phenomena of certain 
European nations. Ask where the Reformation has spread, and 
we are told amongst the proper German or Saxon tribes and their 
kindred. Ask where it has been rejected, and we find it to be, 
almost without exception, amongst the Celtic tribes and their 
kindred. _ The different psychological tendencies and development 
of these two stocks, which lead us to trace this phenomenon to its 
probable proximate cause, may perhaps indicate to us the source 
whence we shall ultimately derive our knowledge of why the 
Mongolian tribes are Buddhist and Pagan---why the Hindoos 
are Brahminic and Pagan—and why the Turks and Africans are 
Mahometan and Pagan. 

The rite of sacrifice is almost as universal amongst men as 
the existence of a religion; of course excepting Christianity, where 
the sacrifice has been once and for all offered. This rite attains 
its maximum of importance and significance, when the sacrifice is 
human. In one form we have met with it already, in the single 
or wholesale butcheries accompanying funereal proceedings ; but 
we meet with it also as an expiatory offering, in a most deliberate 
and reyolting manner. ‘The most striking instance of this is 
found amongst the Khonds, a tribe of the Rajmahal hills, on the 
southern bank of the Ganges. Condensed from Captain Macpherson’s 
account, it seems to be somewhat as follows: ‘The goddess Tari, 
is malevolent, and must be propitiated with human sacrifice. On 
a great misfortune occurring to a family, its head pledges himself 
to find a victim (called Tokki, or Kaddi), within a year. Such 
victims ere purchased from another tribe, who have kidnapped 
them from the Hindoos; though sometimes they will sell their 
own offspring. The victim is brought blindfold to the village, 
and is allowed to live there sometimes for years, honoured as a 
consecrated being. He may bring up a family, who then become 
amenable to the same sacrifice. At length, however, the time ar- 
rives; and, after a day and night of horrible obscenity and 
drunkenness, on the part of the whole village, the unfortunate 
victim is immolated amidst dreadful tortures, lasting three or four 
days; his limbs being first broken, for he must die unbound, and 
yet be prevented from escaping. There is an elaborate ritual 
established for this sacrifice, containing a long invocation by the 
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priest, a still longer address to the victim on his happiness in 
having been thus selected, an expostulation from the victim, still 
in prescribed formula, and a prolonged dialogue between him and 
his executioners. It terminates by the quivering body being torn 
to pieces by the fanatic and maddened crowd around him; the 
fragments are burned, and the ashes sprinkled over the fields or 
plastered on the barns. Such is man when left to the exercise of 
his own devices, untempered by civilization, unsanctified by the 
Gospel. Yet, after this hideous performance, a prayer is offered 
up to Tari, which terminates in these words: ‘ We are ignorant 
‘ of what it is good to ask for. You know what is good for us. 
‘Give it to us; a petition which might be extracted from a 
Christian prayer. Along with this practice of human sacrifice, 
we meet with the custom of female infanticide; if the mother's 
first child be a female, it is allowed to live; any subsequent ones 
are destroyed. Sometimes villages containing above one hundred 
houses may be seen without a single female child. The super- 
stition connected with it is, that Bura had so much trouble with 
his wife, the aforementioned Tari, that he resolved only that 
number of females should be permitted amongst his worshippers 
as would carry on the population. 

Amongst some tribes where @ priori we should least expect it, 
we meet with legends on which their mythology is founded, bear- 
ing the very closest resemblance to the Mosaic records. This is 
the case amongst the Karens, where, the names being changed, 
we have a sufficiently accurate account of the creation, the temp- 
tation by the Serpent, the eating of the forbidden fruit by the 
woman, her temptation of the man, his fall, and all the subse- 
quent consequences. Probably where this close coincidence 
obtains, it is the result of early and forgotten missionary labours. 
There is also a legend of the fall of the angels. 

In bringing to a close one section of our long list of differen- 
tie amongst men, it is necessary to inquire whether we have met 
with any phenomena incompatible with unity of species. We 
have taken only, or chiefly, the extreme departures in physical, 
social, and moral development, from any supposable type; and 
we have thus far seen nothing that would of necessity suggest 
diversity of origin. As to manners, customs, ceremonies, and 
religions we see them changing, decaying, and originating, almost 


daily, in communities where difference of race is never suspected ; 


so that, could these by possibility be even more diverse than they 
are, &@ common origin would not be to be discredited on that 
account. The one point on which a stand might be made would 
be the physical differences in colour, formation, &c. That these 
present difficulties is indisputable; and yet it is susceptible of 
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proof, that the extreme differences, say between the Bushman 
and the typical European, are not greater than those which we 
see frequently induced, as permanent varieties, in domestic 
animals, by the sum of the influences comprehendéd under the 
term domestication. Now, domestication of animals is, so far as 
the animal physical nature is concerned, strictly analogous to 
civilizationinman. We have elsewhere dwelt upon this subject,* 
and shall here adduce but one illustration—not a dignified one 
from which to judge humanity, but very conclusive. From 
the year 1493, when the island of St. Domingo was discovered 
by Columbus, pigs were at’ various epochs introduced there. A 
great number of these from various causes have returned to the 
wild state, and anatomical changes of a noteworthy character 
have supervened. The''form' of the skull has changed in a 
manner which to a transcendental anatomist would suggest the 
difference between a European human skull and one of some of 
the Negro tribes ; the proportions of the limbs have altered, and, 
what is perhaps still more decisive, they have lost the varieties of 
colour which the domestic pig presents, and have become unt- 
formly black. They have, in short, resumed nearly the formation 
of the wild boar, from which they were doubtless originally 
descended. ‘ No naturalist,’ says Blumenbach, ‘ has carried his 
* scepticism so far as to doubt the descent of the domestic swine 
* from the wild boar. It is certain that before the discovery of 
* America by the Spaniards swine were unknown in that quarter 
* of the world, and that they were first carried there from Europe. 
“ Yet, notwithstanding the comparative shortness of the interval, 
‘they have in that country degenerated into breeds, wonderfully 
* different from each other, and from the original stock. These 
* instances of diversity, and those of the hog kind in general, may 
‘ therefore be taken as clear and safe examples of the variations 
“which may be expected to arise in the descendants of one 
* stock.t Blumenbach furthcr remarks, that ‘the whole dif- 
* ference between the cranium of the Negro and that of a Euro- 
* pean is by no means greater than that equally striking difference 
* which exists between the cranium of the wild boar and that of 
* the domestic swine.’ 

On the varying intellectual and moral aptitudes of the dif- 
ferent races of men, we have but incidentally touched. It is an 
undoubted fact that there are great differences observable—dif- 
ferent capacities for receiving instruction, and for the recognition 
of the moral law. But these differences are all of degree, not of 
kind. As yet we have seen no races of men differ from Europeans 


* See note p. 156. 
+ See Prichard’s Researches into the Physical History of Mankind, vol. i. p. 353 
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(whether as men or as Christians) more than the Esquimaux, the 
Bushman, or the Negro; yet by cumulative evidence it has been 
fully proved that all these are amenable to the influence of the 
Gospel, and to intellectual development. If only one of each 
class had been found to be so, this of itself would assert a claim 
on behalf of the whole race to at least a possible brotherhood in 
psychical development; and there are many undeniable instances 
of this, for a collection of which we may refer the reader to Dr. 
Prichard’s encyclopedic work.* As a general rule, the intel- 
lectual status of a race will be found to depend upon, or corre- 
spond with, the facilities of intercourse with other nations; com- 
bined with the sum of the influences exercised by climate, soil, 
food, and the energies therefrom resulting. It will also be 
remembered that disuse of the intellectual faculties through a 
series of generations lowers the mental aptitudes and capacities 
in each succeeding generation ; and that a corresponding time 
must be required to counteract this retrograde influence. What- 
ever, then, might be found to be the resistance to, or incapacity 
for, the reception of truth of any kind, in any given race, this 
would only become a valid argument for diversity of origin, when 
attempts at restoration had been made over a lapse of time, bearing 
some proportion to that during which the race had been dete- 
riorating. Even then it would barely amount to a possibility until 
it had been proved that these differences were greater than those 
which we daily witness, both in individuals and families, clearly of 
the same race. And we think it safe to affirm, in conclusion, with 
Dr. Prichard, ‘ that the phenomena of the human mind, and the 
‘moral and intellectual history of human races, afford no proof 
‘ of diversity of origin in the families of men ; that, on the con- 
‘trary, in accordance with an extensive series of analogies, we 
‘ may perhaps say, that races so nearly allied and even identified 
‘ in all the principal traits of their psychical character, as are the 
‘ several races of mankind, must be considered as belonging to 
one species.’t 

But questions yet remain still more difficult of investigation 
than those already noticed, and likely in all probability to afford 
doubtful problems, practically important to solve, for many 
generations. These relate to the special adaptation of races to 
soils and climates, and to the permanent isolation or possible 
mixing of races amongst each other. 

It has generally been a received dogma that the whole earth 
is the domain of man; that, whereas animal and vegetable tribes 
have their geographical and climatic limits, which they cannot 


* Op. cit. vol. i. book 2, chap. ii. + Loc. cit. p. 216. 
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~ with impunity, man may become a denizen of any latitude. 
uch is the truth in words; but when we examine facts, there are 
striking modifications necessary. Some varieties of men live and 
thrive, where others only die or wither. To take a familiar illus- 
tration, Europeans cannot colonize a tropical country; to some 
extent they can live there, subject to a variety of diseases and a 
deterioration of constitution. But they cannot even live there 
without assistance; they cannot cultivate the soil; for this a 
tropical race is required. To this rule we know of no valid ex- 
ception. England cannot colonize, properly speaking, India nor 
tropical Africa ; Spain, in the same sense, could not colonize South 
America ; France can hold Algeria as a military colony, but in 
what other sense? None of these can become inhabitants of the 
country invaded, in the proper sense of the term—independent, 
self-supporting. Their very numbers can only be kept up by 
immigration ; let this cease, and probably in a century the in- 
vading race would die out. 

It is strongly suspected that this law is more general in its 
application than this, that difference of latitude is not the only 
bar to colonization. The mightiest colony the world has ever 
seen is that of the United States; its progress has been most 
marvellous ; yet, as an Anglo-Saxon race, its future at least admits 
of doubt. An impression is growing that this race languishes in 
North America, all its apparent vigour notwithstanding. There 
are unmistakeable signs in the people of premature maturity and 
premature decay; and another certain mark of a tendency to 
decay is that the average number of children in families is small. 
Up to the present time, mighty masses of population, Saxon and 
Celt, are daily pouring fresh blood into the Union, rendering 
Saga returns of no value whatever, ethnologically con- 
sidered. 


‘But when this stream shall stop, as stop it must; when the colony 
comes to be thrown on its own resources; when fresh blood is no 
longer infused into it, and that, too, from the sources whence they 
originally sprung; when the separation of Celt, Saxon, and South 
German shall have taken place in America itself—an event soon to 
happen,—then will come the time to calculate the probable result of 
this great experiment on man. All previous ones of this nature have 
failed; why should this succeed? Already I imagine I can perceive 
in the early loss of the subcutaneous adipose cushion, which marks the 
Saxon and Celtic American, proofs of a climate telling against the very 
principle of life—against the very emblem of youth, and marking 
with a premature appearance of age the race whose sojourn in any land 
can never be eternal under circumstances striking at the essence of 
life itself. Symptoms of a premature decay, as the early loss of teeth, 
have a similar signification. The notion that the races become taller in 
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America I have shown to be false; statistics, sound statistics, have 
yet to be found; we want the history of a thousand families, and of 
their descendants, who have been located in America two hundred 

ears ago, and who have not intermingled with fresh blood from 

urope. The population returns now offered us are worthless on a 
question of this kind. The colonization, then, of Northern America 
by Celt and Saxon, and South or Middle German, is a problem whose 
success cannot be foretold, cannot reasonably be believed. All such 
experiments have hitherto failed.’* 


This is the extreme view; we quote it as such. Allowance 
must be made for the theory, to support which Dr. Knox pledged 
himself, viz., that ‘ race is everything ;’ all other influences—reli- 
gion, politics, literature—nothing. Yet many more patient in- 
vestigators than Dr. Knox hold similar doubts to these on the 
subject of colonization. Acclimatization is not well understood ; 
at all events, within historic times we have no account of any 
people that have become so far acclimatized to a materially diffe- 
rent climate to their own, as to be able to colonize it in the sense 
above mentioned. The fact remains unimpeachable that, as a 
general rule, certain peoples are specifically adapted to certain 
climates and svils. Perhaps it does but cut the knot to say that 
they have, by circumstances, been forced upon these localities, 
and have become accustomed to them. Why, then, cannot Euro- 
peans become accustomed to them now? All experiments show 
that they cannot. There is no self-supporting European colony 
anywhere within the tropics, notwithstanding all the attempts 
hitherto made. And when were these changes accomplished ? 
Figured in the tombs of Egypt we find representations of Jew, 
Negro, Copt, Persian, and Sarmatian, distinct as now; doubtless 
adapted each to his climate, even in so short a period, compara- 
tively speaking, after the dispersion of mankind. The whole 
subject is obscure and full of mystery. We shall not attempt to 
theorize upon it, but merely test by one instance how far it bears 
upon a diversity of origin :— 


‘ We are in India, and not in the best parts of it. We are ina belt 
of forest fatal to Europeans, fatal, in many cases, to even the Hindu 
of the healthier localities. aes. 

‘Upon the extent that these unfavourable conditions affect the 
human frame, the evidence is conflicting. The Saul forest, full of 
malaria everywhere, but fullest to the east of the Kosi, is endured by 
no human being save and except the remarkable individuals that have 
for ages made it their dwelling-place. Yet the Dhimal, the Bodo, and 
others thrive in it, love it, and leave it with regret. When others 
show in their fever-stricken aspects the inroads of the poison of the 


* Dr. Knox, Races of Men, p. 14 
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atmosphere, these breathe it as common air. Nay, they prefer it to 
the open and untainted air of the plains, where the heat gives them 
fever. So writes Mr. Hodgson, and so his communicants informed 
him. Yet they may easily have been exceptions to their countrymen, 
‘stronger in body, more patriotic in spirit. They may also have ex- 
aggerated. It is certain that all our testimony is not to this effect. 
It is certain that other writers have noticed the unhealthy complexion 
and undersized limbs of the foresters of the Saul belt, the so-called 
aborigines of the district.’* 

Now, these people are related closely in other particulars to 
those that surround them: they are not suspected, even by the 
polygenists, to be of a different race. They have become ac- 
climatized; and of the same principle we meet in many parts of 
Europe, and the world generally, many illustrations. And thus, 
whilst the fact remains indisputable, that some men can live, and 
cultivate the soil, where others infallibly perish, it proves nothing 
as to diversity of origin. What it does prove is this, that we 
know little of the circumstances upon which the success or failure 
of acclimatization depends. In the case of the European at- 
tempting vainly to colonize tropical countries, a great part of the 
non-success probably depends upon his carrying with him the 
‘habits and manners, and above all the diet, of Europe, and its 
vices, into these lands. In more similar latitudes there have 
doubtless been migrations of masses on to foreign soil; yet, on 
a broad view, there still seems a strange tenacity of possession by 
some races, and an equally strange incompetence to eradicate 
them on the part of others, of which we give an illustration 
below.t 

But the great question upon which the positive proof of the 
unity of origin depends, is that involved in the crossing of races. 


* Latham, Descriptive Ethnology, vol. i. p. 93. 

+ ‘Of the Slavonian race I have already spoken; they occupy their original 
ground, nor has any other race been able to supplant them. Trodden down by 
the Sarmatian, the German, the Turcoman, the Roman, the Hun, they occupy 
still the same ground they did before all history. Their Eastern origin is a fable. 
Twice did the Hun and the Turcoman penetrate to Vienna, across and through 
the * mass of the Slavonian race; and twice has the Crescent returned from 
the Slavonian native land, leaving no trace of their passage. 

‘ Now this great race, the most intellectual of all, occupy, as I have said, as 
nearly as may be, at the present day, the same countries as in the remotest periods ; 
at times advancing, at times receding ; assailed by Roman power ; overrun by the 
terrible Attila and his Cossaques ; crushed down by the Mongol; oppressed by 
the Turcoman ; cruelly butchered in Bohemia, and Posen, and Prussia, by the 
Sarmatian and German races ; decimated by the Russ in Poland,—there they still 
remain, aboriginal occupiers of the soil ; no change in feature or form, but always 
recognisable from the surrounding nations. Gothic, no doubt ; high-minded, original, 
inventive, mystical, transcendental. The Turcoman left in Hungary a portion of 
his race, the Magyars, but they cannot hold their ground, noble though they be ; 
nor can there be a doubt that their existence depends on the admixture by mar- 
riage with Slavonian families.’—Dr. Knox, Races of Men, p. 124. 
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Individuals are supposed to be of one species, descended from one 
pair of protoplasts, when they can unite to propagate a prolific 
offspring, capable of indefinitely perpetuating the race. Individuals 
of two closely allied species can occasionally have offspring ; and 
in one or two rare instances, these are prolific for another 
generation, under certain limitations ; none of them permanently 
so. The bearing of this law is this—acknowledged by all—if 
the various races of men can unite and cross, so as to propagate 
a prolific, permanent, mixed race, then is the whole family of 
man one. If, on the contrary, races unite, and produce an off- 
spring which, left to its unaided resources, and unreplenished 
from either parent race, dies out, or returns in a few generations 
to one or other original type, then the family of man is probably 
not one, but has various origins, or protoplasts. 

Extreme views are held by anthropologists on this question. 
Some assert positively that permanent mixed races are impos- 
sible ; that they must continually be reinforced from one or both 
parent stocks, or they will infallibly perish. Others point to 
various apparently conclusive facts, proving the actual existence 
of such races, and therefore their possibility. At the first glance 
the subject would appear easy of settlement. What more easy 
than to point to the populations of Western Europe as a proof 
that races do amalgamate. And yet, on a closer inspection, the 
subject is indeed beset with difficulties of an order almost insur- 
mountable. Even in Europe, even in England, or rather in Great 
Britain, distinct races exist side by side, unmixed and unmixing. 
The Scandinavian and the Celt are still as distinguishable, not 


only physically, but morally, as within any historic period: _ 


Ireland does not become Saxon; nor England Celtic. That there 
is a mixed population cannot be doubted ; but it does admit of 
contest what this mixed population is. Is it descended from the 
mixed population of a century or three centuries back? or is it 
continually and necessarily supplied from the parent stocks, whilst 
generation after generation the veritable mixed race dies out. We 
have no data on which to settle this question. Prichard himself, 
the strongest supporter of the resultant monogenic doctrine, so 
far recognises the insufficiency of any proof derivable from this 
argument, that he scarcely appeals to it. 

The question has, almost of necessity, to be contested on other 
grounds; viz., where the races are so distinct in physical at- 
tributes, as to make the tracing of their history and that of their 
offspring both more easy and more conclusive. It must be ac- 
knowledged that the undeniable instances of genuine intermixture 
are but few. Where history treats of type, we find it but little 
changed from then until now. The Mongolian and the Hindoo 
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closely correspond to their formation as in the days of Herodotus ; 
and the vast tracts of land inhabited by them, present but few 
hints of a mixed race. The Negro, the Jew, the Copt (a small 
relic), the Persian, exist still as distinct races, corresponding in 
type to their portraits on the tombs of Egypt. ‘The Jew and the 
Gipsy still live apart, mixed with all nations, but amalgamated 
with no race. The rule of race is evidently isolation ; it is 
the exceptions, the possibilities for which we have to look. Of 
these Prichard points to three, as proving that races may and do 
mix, and propagate a self-supporting hybrid race; the Griquas, 
the Cafusos, and the Papuans. 

The Griquas result from a mixture of Dutch and Hottentot 
blood; as a nation they have aggregated, during the present 
century, around a Moravian mission station. The time is too 
short to decide the question whether they can be considered as, 
or will ultimately become, a permanent mixed variety of the 
species. The Cafusos are a tribe of Brazilians, supposed to re- 
sult from a mixture of the indigenous Indians with Negroes. 
Our information concerning them is too slight to be conclusive 
on so important a point. As to the Papuans, that they are a 
mixed race was originally but an hypothesis of MM. Quoy and 
Guimard ; but has since been quoted from them as an authorita- 
tive fact. 

Such is the state of uncertainty in which this very important 
question at present stands ; very much further investigation will 
be required before any hope of a settlement can be reasonably 
hoped for. Ethnology, as a science, is still in its infancy ; making 
rapid strides it is true, both by observation and by philological 
investigation, a part of the subject which we have necessarily 
omitted in this brief notice ; race as existing, however originating, 
exerts a most powerful influence over the affairs of the human 
family ; and we can conceive no more fruitful and promising field 
for the labours of such cautious and learned investigators as Dr. 
Latham, who feel that ‘the proper study of mankind is Man,’ 
than to analyse and accumulate whatever may elucidate those 
striking varieties which are called marks of Race. 
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Arr. VII.—On Liberty. By Joux Stuart Mitt. Crown 8vo. 
pp- 207. London: J. W. Parker and Son. 


‘THE subject of this Essay,’ says Mr. Mill, ‘is not the so-called 
‘ liberty of the Will, so unfortunately opposed to the misnamed 
‘ doctrine of Philosophical Necessity ; but Civil or Social Liberty; 
‘the nature and limits of the power which can be legitimately 
* exercised by society over the individual. A question seldom 
‘ stated, and hardly ever discussed, in general terms, but which 
‘ profoundly influences the practical controversies of the age by 
‘ its latent presence, and is likely soon to make itself recognised, 
‘as the vital question of the future.’ It may surprise some of 
our readers to learn that the subject of liberty, ‘ civil or social,’ 
has been ‘ seldom stated and hardly ever discussed in general 
terms.’ Nor is it true if, by ‘general terms,’ were meant merely 
the utmost limit within which society has a right to restrict, and 
interfere with, the freedom of the individual by the expression 
of its will in the shape of law and legal penalties; for this 
question has been often discussed, even if no universal concur- 
rence has yet been obtained as to the precise limits within 
which such restriction or interference is warrantable. In our 
own country, however, we have practically come, at least, to the 
universal recognition of the right both of free thought and free 
discussion. 

But if by ‘general terms’ he meant, as Mr. Mill is careful to 
show he means, that the discussion is to include all possible 
methods of restricting individual freedom,—not only those of 
a legal character end which are enforced by legal penalties, but 
those also of a moral nature, and the limits within which society 
has aright to appeal to any of these last,—then it is quite true that 
the question has been ‘ seldom stated’ and ‘ hardly ever discussed ;’ 
one reason of which, we imagine, is, that it is hardly possible to 
attain any practical results, except so far as we can fairly make 
such things questions of law and legal penalties; and this 
cannot be done, in the great majority of cases, except by endan- 
gering fur more liberty than it could secure. In illustration of 
these remarks we shall, by-and-bye, take a few examples. 

That there are several difficult and unsettled questions as to 
the limits of a rightful, or, if rightful, expedient action of govern- 
ment in restriction of individual liberty, or that of any fraction 
of society, there can be no doubt. And from the ability with 
which Mr. Mill treated portions of the subject in his chapter on 
‘the ‘ Limits of Government Interference,’ in the second volume 
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of his Political Economy, we should have been very glad to re- 
ceive a careful discussion of it, in its entire length and breadth, 
at his hands. But such questions are only touched upon in this 
Essay, and rather indicated than fully argued. That there is also 
such a thing as social ‘tyranny,’ sometimes exercised by the 
community at large, for the repression of certain opinions or 
restriction of certain acts on the part of individuals, is most 
true. But on the most important of these last cases, and on 
the possibility of any legal action being taken with regard to 
them, or the limits of such action, if possible, we find little in 
this volume. The ‘tyranny’ exercised by ‘Trades Unions,’ the 
‘tyranny’ of opinion, again, in America, (especially in relation to 
slavery,) are passed by, while the principle of the ‘ Maine Liquor 
Law’ is slightly touched. We have already hinted that where 
law cannot interpose (either because it has no right, or, if it has 
a right, cannot expediently use it), we have doubts whether very 
much can be done by mere discussion; we doubt it for reasons 
which we shall shortly assign. Still, some questions above 
indicated, would undoubtedly have given room for profitable dis- 
cussion as to how far they might be, or why they ought not to 
be, the object of legislative action. The remarks of Mr. Mill on 
‘ Government Education’ form an exception to the general in- 
sufficiency with which these subjects are discussed; but even this 
is dismissed in a few pages. Indeed his whole chapter of ‘ practi- 
cal applications’ consists of less than forty very moderate-sized 
pages. 

Meantime, he has expended nearly half his little treatise in 
vindicating the ‘ Liberty of Thought and Discussion,’ which we had 
vainly imagined was pretty well understood and enjoyed among 


us. 

Mr. Mill seems to think otherwise ; and as this is the subject 
to which he has, after all, principally devoted his book (other 
points being, as we have intimated, very briefly treated), we 
shall, in this article, confine our criticisms for the most part to 
the chapter on ‘ Free Thought and Discussion.’ 

Mr. Mill seems to think that there is still a great deal to be 
done before we can be said fully to enjoy this inestimable right. 
We cannot agree with him. As far as legal penalties go, we are 
as free as any people can well be. For any remaining incon- 
veniences which may attend the patron or champion of unpalatable 
or obnoxious opinions (not from the hands, for they are tied, 
but) from the looks or even tongues of his fellow-men, or from 
any other methods of showing aversion that cannot be recognised 
or repressed by law without greater social ‘ tyranny’ than the law 
can ever cure, we do not flatter ourselves that Mr. Mill, or any 
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one else, can devise a remedy; further, we doubt whether it would 
be good for the progress of truth (partly on Mr. Mill’s own show- 
ing), if exemption from all such opposition could be secured for its 
champions. This we shall endeavour to make out by-and-bye; 
meantime, as regards civil liberty, we do not see that Englishmen 
can learn much from Mr. Mill's long chapter on ‘Freedom of 
Thought and Discussion,’ however useful it might have been if 
published (supposing it could have been published) in Italy, 
or Spain, or Portugal. Mr. Mill, indeed, hints that even legal 
exemption from pains and penalties for the expression of opinion, 
is not quite secured to us; and in illustration alludes to that 
great ‘Pooley’ case, of which Mr. Buckle attempted to make 
so much use in a recent number of Fraser's Magazine, but which 
proved a fatal ignis fatuus to that enterprising gentleman, and 
tinally plunged him into as deep a bog as ever controvertist was 
smothered in. Mr. Buckle’s essay was valuable, however, as a 
piece of triumphant self-confutation ; for it not only showed, in con- 
tradiction to Mr. Mill, that Englishmen may use all proper freedom 
‘ of discussion,’ but a great deal more; and that the greatest de- 
claimers for liberty are but too apt to resort to the worst vices of 
that ‘social tyranny’ against which they protest—abuse and vitu- 
peration. All this Mr. Buckle proves by his gross insults to Sir 
J. Coleridge and his son, and thereby gives us a curious idea of 
that peculiar felicity which may be expected under the millennium 
of ‘ free discussion’ for which he pleads. It was indeed an un- 
fortunate exhibition of Mr. Mill's principles; for a more trucu- 
lent specimen of that overbearing, imperious, and prejudging 
temper, in which ‘social tyranny’ originates, it has not often 
been our lot to encounter. However, we flatter ourselves that 
if Mr. Mill had known all the circumstances of the great 
* Pooley’ affair, as afterwards detailed by Mr. Coleridge, he would 
not have made that luckless allusion which led to so sad an es- 
eapade on his disciple’s part, who assuredly had a ‘zeal’ for 
liberty, ‘ but not according to knowledge.’ In spite of any such 
rare instances as that of Pooley, we are still disposed to say 
that, practically, no great increase of our liberty of ‘discussion’ 
is possible. As Mr. Coleridge justly argues, people are not to be 
permitted to scribble blasphemy and obscenity on our gates and 
walls, for the expression of ‘ free thought’ or the vindication of 
a ‘liberty’ that is certainly neither ‘civil nor religious; any 
more than a Christian is to be permitted to dangle a lump of pork 
before the nose of a Jew along the street, by way of expressing 
his superiority to the Jew’s religious prejudices. Such things 
cannot be allowed by way of vindicating individual liberty; and 
so, in spite of an occasional great ‘ Pooley’ case, it is quite true 
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(and, we think, every day sufficiently confirms it) that there is, 
practically, in this country the most unfettered freedom of dis- 
cussion. We heartily wish indeed that every remnant of obsolete 
law which savours of forcible repression, may be abolished, if 
only for consistency’s sake; but we cannot say that, practically, 
any serious let or hindrance is given to the most free (if only 
tolerably decent) discussion of any opinions, however paradoxical 
or obnoxious. Of this we think we have more than fair proof— 
say in Mr. Buckle’s diatribe against Sir J. Coleridge (for that is 
not decent), and in Mr. Holyoake’s lucubrations, for a similar 
reason; anda fuir proof in Mr. Mill's own book, and in innu- 
merable others, teeming with paradoxical speculations on all 
sorts of subjects. Mr. Mill, for example, has certainly given free 
expression to his opinions respecting the Christian ethics. Yet, 
we suppose, no one thinks it would be desirable to lay any interdict 
on the freest expression of such opinions. It is a little incon- 
sistent, indeed, that, while in the very act of proving the liberty of 
discussion, men should grumble at society as though it had 
denied it. So far, however, are we from apprehending any 
harm from Mr. Mill's expression of opinions, that we shall quote 
them in extenso—not for the purpose of confuting them (though 
we may, perhaps, make an observation on one or two. points), 
but just to show we have no objection to convince our readers 
by a practical proof that we have not spcken without reason 
when we said that Mr. Mill cannot consistently complain of 
want of freedom in avowing his opinions. He is certainly as 
much at issue, in the following passage, as it is well possible for 
him to be, with the general feeling of the mass of his countrymen. 
As to his statements, we have no fear of their making any wrong 
impression on any who are really well acquainted with the New 
Testament morality. We trust that Mr. Mill will be duly sen- 
sible of the liberality which not only does not seek to ‘ gag’ him, 
but actually gives his opinions a chance of a wider circulation. 


‘ What is called Christian, but should rather be termed theological, 
morality, was not the work of Christ or the Apostles, but is of much 
later origin, having been gradually built up by the Catholic Church of 
the first five centuries; and though not implicitly adopted by moderns 
and Protestants, has been much less modified by them than might 
have been expected. For the most part, indeed, they have contented 
themselves with cutting off the additions which had been made to it in 
the Middle Ages, each sect supplying the place by fresh additions, 
adapted to its own character and tendencies. That mankind owes a 
great debt to this morality, and to its early teachers, I should be the 
last person to deny; but I do not scruple to say of it that it is, in 
many important points, incomplete and one-sided; and that unless 
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ideas and feelings not sanctioned by it had contributed to the forma- 
tion of European life and character, human affairs would have been in 
a worse condition than they now are. Christian morality (so called) 
has all the characters of a reaction ; itis in great part, a protest against 
paganism. Its ideal is negative rather than positive; passive rather 
than active; innocence rather than nobleness; abstinence from evil 
rather than energetic pursuit of good; in its precepts (as has been 
well said) ‘thou shalt not’ predominates unduly over ‘thou shalt.’ In 
its horror of sensuality, it made an idol of asceticism, which has been 
dually compromised away into one of legality. It holds out the 
ope of heaven, the threat of hell, as the appointed and appropriate 
motives to a virtuous life; in this falling far below the best of the 
ancients, and doing what lies in it to give to human morality an essen- 
tially selfish character, by disconnecting each man’s feelings of duty 
from the interests of his fellow-creatures, except so far as a self- 
interested inducement is offered to him for consulting them. It is 
essentially a doctrine of passive obedience ; it inculcates submission to 
all authorities found established; who, indeed, are not to be actively 
obeyed when they command what religion forbids, but who are not to 
be resisted, far less rebelled against, for any amount of wrong to our- 
selves ; and while, in the morality of the best pagan nations, duty to 
the State holds even a disproportionate place, infringing on the just 
liberty of the individual in purely Christian ethics, that grand depart- 
ment of duty is scarcely noticed or acknowledged. It is in the Koran, 
not the New Testament, that we read the maxim, ‘ A ruler who appoints 
‘any man to an office, when there is in his dominion another man 
‘better qualified for it, sins against God and against the State. What 
little recognition the idea of obligation to the public obtains in 
modern morality, is derived from Greek and Roman sources, not from 
Christian ; as even in the morality of private life, whatever exists of 
magnanimity, high-mindedness, personal dignity, even the sense of 
honour, is derived from the purely human, not the religious, part of 
our education, and never could have grown out of a standard of ethics 
in which the only worth professedly rezognised is that of obedience. 

‘I amas far as any one from pretending that these defects are neces- 
sarily inherent in the Christian ethics, in every manner in which it can 
be conceived, or that the many requisites of a complete moral doctrine, 
which it does not contain, do not admit of being reconciled with it. 
Far less would I insinuate this of the doctrines and precepts of 
Christ himself. I believe that the sayings of Christ are all that I 
can see any evidence of their having been intended to be; that they. 
are irreconcileable with nothing which a comprehensive morality re- 
quires ; that everything which is excellent in ethics may be brought. 
within them, with no greater violence to their language than has been 
done to it by all who have attempted to deduce from them any prac- 
tical system of conduct whatever. But it is quite consistent with this 
to believe that they contain, and were meant to contain, only a part of 
the truth; that many essential elements of the highest morality are’ 
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vided for, in the reeorded deliverances of the Founder of Christianity, 
and which have been entirely thrown aside in the system of ethics 
erected on the basis of these deliverances by the Christian Church.’ 
(pp. 88-91.) 


Whether it can be said, so exclusively, that the ‘ appointed and 
appropriate’ motives presented by Christian moralists are ‘the 
hope of heaven and the fear of hell,’ those will judge who have 
read the New Testament; but if it were so, it certainly seems 
curious to find a resolute ‘ utilitarian’ moralist like Mr. Mill 
finding fault with such a system ; for if all men would but act on 
it, and so attain ‘eternal good,’ in compliance with the rather 
extensive love of the ‘ utile’ thus proposed as a motive, it would 
certainly be attended with the ‘ greatest happiness of the greatest 
number; and thus the object of utilitarian ethics would be 
very effectually attained. However, we suppose that those who 
remember what sort of place the Christian ‘ heaven’ is represented 
as being—what sort of happiness, that of perfect virtue and 
purity, it mainly proposes to its inhabitants—what the quali- 
Jications of those who alone can enter it—or the motives of 
gratitude, love, hope, and the lofty aspirations to be ‘holy even 
as God is holy,’ to which the New Testament appeals,—will think 
either that Mr. Mill’s memory is very short, or his tongue very 
long, when he thus ventures to characterize the all but exclusive 
motives to Christian virtue. Similarly, whether ‘ abstinence from 
evil rather than energetic pursuit of good’ is the main feature of 
New Testament morality, may also be left to the decision of every 
reader of the Gospels or the Epistles. Almost any of the sum- 
maries of duty given by Paul will confute it; and by the time the 
reader has ‘done’ (as well as ‘forborne’) all that the Apostle 
enjoins him, we much doubt whether ‘many’ (or any) ‘essential 
elements’ of a true ethical character will be found wanting in 
him. As to that wonderful addition to the moral code, for which 
Mr. Mill says so triumphantly that we are indebted to the Koran, 
and not to the Bible, the Koran is quite welcome to whatever 
honour is involved in stating it; but, in truth, it is no addition to 
a moral code at all, but just one of the applications of a general 
maxim to practical details, and which (more or less important) 
might be multiplied without end; for example, that he ‘who em- 
“ploys a dishonest or incompetent shoemaker or breeches-maker, 
“when he might employ an honest and efficient one, pro tanto 
“sins against society.’ The principle of a thousand such cautions 
must, in any code of ethics, take its place in a general maxim. 
Such maxims are as easily found in the Bible as anywhere ; but 
if a code of morals has not all ‘its essential elements’ without such 
details, the statutes at large would not be so voluminous as a code 
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of human duty. Meantime, we fear that this inestimable and 
pithy sentence of the Koran has done little or nothing for the 
nation to whom it was given ; for of no nation can it be said that 
their government has more flagrantly violated it. If the Turks 
have the maxim, they certainly have needed it. Unluckily, 
they do not act upon it more than those who do not expressly 
— it as a formal proposition among ethical first prin- 
ciples. 

However, to leave the question whether England has the 
privilege of free thought and discussion so far as exemption from 
all legal penalties is concerned, let us further consider—and this 
is the principal object we have in view—whether the sort of 
social immunity our author would advocate for the champions 
of unpalatable truths or errors is not an imaginary one; whether, 
in truth, his principle is not nugatory, and whether if it were 
practicable, it would be beneficial. 

- That it is possible, as Mr. Mill remarks, for society to exercise 
& very stringent repressive power in relation to both opinions and 
practices that are obnoxious to it, without appealing to law at all, 
is very true; that this power may, by putting the individual 
under the ban of society, make him feel very uncomfortable, 
much ‘as a toad under a harrow,’ as the saying is; that it may, 
perhaps, if he be a coward or faint-hearted, compel him to a very 
unwelcome silence and inaction, and lead him ‘to hide his light 
under a bushel,’ is equally true. ‘That this power in society may, 
in a given case, be exerted very unwisely, and inflict great hard- 
ships, may, in fact, be a ‘tyranny of the majority, is also un- 
doubted. But we do not, we confess, see any direct remedy, 
supposing each man does only what his undoubted legal rights 
permit him to do, and the law remains impartially indifferent on 
both sides, that is, merely compelling all to keep the peace. We 
see no remedy, we say, except that of enlightening the public on 
the very questions on which the said power of moral repression 
is supposed to be inequitably exercised ; that is, the persons who 
hold the obnoxious tenets, or plead for the obnoxious prac- 
tices, must face all the obloquy, whatever it is, of proclaiming the 
one, and doing the other—the protests and frowns of society 
notwithstanding. Society, of course, cannot be compelled to 
listen with patience to what it had rather not listen to; nor can 
people be compelled to associate or hold parley, or, if you will, 
only fair and candid discussion, with men whom it abhors ; or to 
think no worse of them if they chance to hold opinions which, 
though not punishable by law, the said society deems in the 
highest degree profligate, impious, or seditious, necessarily 
leading to vice and immorality. 
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Mr. Mill, it is evident, would be as averse as any man, to any 
such vindication of individual liberty as would, in fact, be the 
slavery of society at large; and, of course, neither Mr. Mill nor 
anybody else would be so absurd as to plead for anything of the 
kind. It is, we admit, very proper that every man should be at 
perfect liberty to speak his opinions and sentiments, whatever 
they may be; and, in spite of Mr. Mill and Mr. Buckle, we cannot 
see that this is a liberty which is not pretty well understood and 
practised amongus. But it is at least equally proper that another 
man should run away from him if he thinks it best to do so, or 
close his ears, or refuse to have anything to do with him, or warn 
other people against him, and in a thousand other ways, if he 
thinks proper, show his displeasure and his aversion. 

Now here we confess toa difficulty; and Mr. Mill's principle, 
by which he would limit the power of society over the individual, 
seems to us far too vague to be of any real value. Mr. Mill 
says that no restriction, in the way of moral coercion, on indi- 
vidual liberty, is justifiable except as prompted by ‘self-pro- 
tection. * But, then, who shall define the limits of what is 
morally justified by ‘ self-protection ?’ The vague generality con- 
veys nothing. Let us try it upon a single and simple case ; and 
see whether it can do anything for us. Let us take the case of 
an atheist, with full power (as we would certainly grant him), 
of publishing his opinions, and making any proselytes he can. 
Now every conscientious theist will regard his sentiments as of 
the most deadly and pernicious character, and recoil from them 
not only with disgust and fear, but horror and indignation. In 
the exervise, then, of his undoubted liberty, and what he believes 
due to self-protection, has he a right to decline the acquaintance 
of the said atheist? or, though previously a friend, to cut his 
acquaintance on his becoming such? to refuse him access to his 
own house, to refuse to meet him at the houses of others? to 
point him out as a man to be shunned and avoided by bis chil- 
dren—his servants—his dependents,—all, in short, over whom 
he has influence? to refuse to argue with him, if he pleases ; 


* The following sentences from Mr. Mill’s Essay will show his meaning: ‘The 
object of this Essay is to assert one very simple principle, as entitled to govern ab- 
solutely the dealings of society with the individual in the way of compulsion and 
control, whether the means used be physical force in the form of legal penalties, 
or the moral coercion of public opinion. That principle is, that the sole end for 
which mankind are warranted, individually and collectively, in interfering with the 
liberty of action of any of their number, is self-protection. That the only purpose 
for which power can be rightfully exercised over any member of a civilized commu- 
nity, against his will, is to prevent harm to others. His own good, either physical 
or moral, is not a sufficient warrant. He cannot rightfully be compelled to do or 
forbear, because it will be better for him to do so, because it will make him happier, 
because, in the opinions of others, to do so would be wise, or even right.’-—pp. 21, 22. 
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or, if he argues, to give vivid and natural expression to his abhor- 
rence of atheistical sentiments? Why, yes; Mr. Mill himself 
appears to concede all this; for he says :— 


‘We have a right also, in various ways, to act upon our unfavourable 
opinion of any one, not to the oppression of his individuality, but in 
the exercise of ours. We are not bound, for example, to seek his 
society ; we have a right to avoid it (though not to parade the avoid- 
ance), for we have a right to choose the society most acceptable to us. 
We have a right, and it may be our duty to caution others against 
him, if we think his example or conversation likely to have a alana rn 
effect on those with whom he associates.’ (p. 139.) 

But then, if every theist does the above-mentioned kind of 
things—and we think no one can challenge his moral right to 
do them with not unreasonable notions of ‘ self-protection’ — 
then, since the atheist is as one to ten thousand in any community, 
nay, in a much less ratio, he will as effectually be under the ‘ ban’ 
of society, as though sentence of excommunication had been pro- 
nounced against him. ‘The full power of ‘ discussion’ is still left 
to him, only he must ‘ discuss’ in solitude, or if men listen at all, 
in defiance of the universal frown and aversion of society; and 
thus he will be placed under that so-called ‘tyranny’ from which, 
as it seems to us, Mr. Mill would vainly seek to deliver every 
apostle of an unwelcome or abhorred dogma. Yet is any one to 
blame? Is not the conduct of society what naturally flows from 
its honest view of the nature and consequences of the proscribed 
doctrine, and in strict consistency with the undoubted legal 
rights of every individual member thereof? Mr. Mill's principle, 
therefore, appears to us to be too vague to be of service. The 
notions of ‘ self-protection’ will undoubtedly depend on the degree 
of intensity with which the opinions proscribed are deemed odious 
and pernicious ; and the stringency of the moral coercion which 
society, quite involuntarily and necessarily, will employ, will be 
in proportion. 

None will contend, we fancy, that any such modes of limiting 
the freedom or repressing the exuberance of individual action, as 
have been above enumerated, can be the legitimate subject of law. 
Now, if so, whether the action of society be a hardship or not, we 
see no other way of dealing with it than the one already stated, 
namely, that the very parties whose opinions and practices, for 
the present, are obnoxious, shall heroically persist in avowing 
the one and doing the other, till they convince society (if it can 
be convinced) that the one are true and the other beneficial—or 
at least harmless: that is, they must, through the usual modes of 
persevering agitation, succeed in turning the minority into o 
majority, by convincing the reigning majority, that it is mistaken. 
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During the process of doing this we see not how the moral 
‘penalty,’ such as it is, can be evaded. The true mode of laying 
the spirit of opposition, is by convincing it that the particular 
tenets or practices that rouse its displeasure, are not worthy of 
its censure or aversion. But, in order to do this, those who 
undertake the task of undeceiving the public, and of chaperoning 
® suspicious opinion into the world, must necessarily encounter 
all the storm of obloquy which will attend the utterance of what the 
public is intensely averse to, and the doing what it will unsparingly 
condemn ; and so the position of the patron of supposed error, or 
heterodoxy, or immorality, will, in the very nature of things, be 
a very uncomfortable one; and if it be called ‘ persecution,’ it is 
such ‘ persecution’ as all the Essays on Liberty in the world 
cannot obviate, being the result of the constitution of human 
nature itself. 

Mr. Mill, if we apprehend him rightly, seems to think that the 
alleged tyranny of society against obnoxious opinions or practices, 
can be put down in some other way; by general reasoning, for 
example, on its being wrong to do anything in the way of re- 
stricting the liberty of the individual which is not dictated by 
‘self protection ;’ by inculeating the duty of listening with candour 
to anything that everybody has to say for his opinions ; by telling 
us to be always ready obligingly to reopen our own convictions 
to a renewed sifting on every summons of a new objection, or a 
renewed statement of an old one; by reminding us of our falli- 
bility, or by exhorting us not to use any of the curt, perhaps 
discourteous, methods of closing argument when we think we 
have examined enough, and have made up our minds; which last 
at present is undeniably a great saving of time and patience, 
but which may be thought, by a pertinacious champion of an 
imagined novelty, one of the most annoying, as it is certainly one 
of the most common, ways of restricting his sphere of propagan- 
-dism. But we apprehend that Mr. Mill’s view of the efficacy 
of any such general exhortations, where men conscientiously 
believe that truth, important truth, is concerned, is an illusion, 
The real difficulty is to convert them to the opinion that the 
opinion which they think immoral, pernicious, fraught with 
deadly consequences to their children or their country, is one of 
which they may as calmly discuss the pros and cons, and let 
those over whom they have any influence, do the same, as of an 
opinion about the prospects of the coming harvest, or the prac- 
ticability of a proposed machine. But this cannot be so long 
as a man really believes that such and such opinions are of 
deadly quality. Could we respect him, if, merely on the general 
ground of his hypothetical fallibility, he were willing to listen 
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to everything that could be urged for them as readily as he 
would to arguments for the undulatory theory of light, or the 
possibility of a planet outside Neptune? Mr. Mill may say, that 
an intellectual being singly intent on truth, ought so to listen; 
but man is not a mere intellectual being—but a being of con- 
science, emotions, passions, as well as intellect; and so strongly, 
that even in purely scientific questions, or at all events having 
only scientific issues—as, for example, the value of any new dis- 
covery, or the claims of him who is thought to have made it, we 
have proof every day that it is not possible to make a man a mere 
‘reasoning mill,—to use Voltaire’s expression of Samuel Clarke. 

We repeat, that the only effectual method of sheltering an 
obnoxious speculator from the aversion and contempt of the com- 
munity at large (from all substantial injury, all ‘ penalties, we 
suppose the law to secure him) will be found to be that of con- 
vincing society of the falsity of its conclusions ; and this will not 
and cannot be done, except as those who think them false shall 
face all the odium that may be implied in endeavouring to 
confront and to confute them. That they should have the 
liberty of asserting as loudly, as clearly, and as frequently as they 
please, these unpalatable truths (or falsehoods) is conceded. 

As long as the public conscientiously holds such and such 
opinions fraught with such and such consequences, you cannot 
show that they are not fraught with them, except by persevering, 
in the face of obloquy, in advocating them ; the effects of convic- 
tion cannot be wrought before-hand by bespeaking those effects 
anterior to it. And now comes a seeming puzzle, which, however, 
experience easily enables us to answer. If it be said ‘ How is a man 
to convince or convert those who wont listen ?’ a sufficient answer 
would be to ask, ‘ And how shall they listen except some one shall 
speak? Howshall they believe without a preacher?’ And if he does 
speak, then of course will come the necessary conflict of feeling 
to which we have adverted so often. But to the question, ‘How 
‘shall a man convince or convert others if the public in general 
‘will not listen ?’ the proper answer is, ‘Just as in other cases 
‘where the world has been heretofore disabused of errors, and 
‘those as inveterate as any that are likely to be dissipated by our 
‘modern illuminati ; that is, by persevering in the assertion of 
‘ obnoxious opinions.’ It is the old course, often taken in the 
face of much greater opposition than any that now threatens 
the soi-disant Reformer; of legal penalties, torture, and death 
itself, superadded to the most stringent moral repression which 
contempt and neglect, or the most intense aversion could produce. 
If a man cannot face even these last, it is pretty clear that he is 
not predestined to be an Apostle of the Truth. 
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At all events, it cannot be helped. These obstacles must be 
faced. For none will say, we presume, that it is ‘tyranny’ to 
refuse to listen to the ‘ voice of the charmer, charm he never so 
wisely ;? that it is tyranny, if a man is allowed to publish a book, 
unless men will also read it; that it is tyranny if he be allowed 
to express what opinions he pleases, so long as people will get 
out of the sound of his voice ; or, if they remain, frown or look 
displeased, or laugh or hiss, or shrug their shoulders, or persuade 
their neighbours not to listen. No; if we vindicate the right of 
a man to say what he pleases, we must also vindicate the right 
of his neighbour not to listen to him if he pleases, or, listening, 
to turn away with the natural expressions—natural as long as he 
remains in the same state of mind—of dislike or indignation. 
Good breeding, or pity, or even contempt, may sometimes modify 
or disguise the expression of these feelings; but they will exist, 
and whether expressed or not, we apprehend that the practical 
difficulties of the would-be Reformer will be much the same, and 
that no general discussion can mend the matter. To attempt 
to amend it by enforced suppression of feeling is what we should 
all deprecate, as killing much more liberty than it would save. 
But we humbly think that, even the suppression by universal and 
conventional consent would also kill more freedom than it would 
save ; for it would demand the repression of natural feeling on 
the part of the many in behalf of the few, and must far more im- 
peril that brusque ‘individuality’ for which Mr. Mill pleads so 
strongly, than the present state of things. 

‘Hands off, is fair play, and there we must stop. Meantime, 
of course, every advocate of a crotchet will be disposed to com- 
plain if he may not pour his merciless discourse into your ears, 
or hold you by the button as long as he pleases; or if, having 
once inflicted on you the same or similar arguments, he sees you 
bolting as soon as you hear the inevitable harangue begin, or 
taking little pains, or none at all, to conceal your aversion and 
disgust. 

Ifa doctrine be really true, and important, perseverance through 
evil report and good report will have its reward at last ; by little 
and little animosity and prejudice will be disarmed, advocates 
gradually enlisted, and favourable conjunctures secured for dis- 
seminating the once obnoxious tenet more rapidly. These pro- 
pitious results, as experience shows, will come at last ; butin the 
very nature of things they must be waited for, and, in some degree, 
generally suffered for; it is the inevitable penalty which, for the 
reasons already given, must be paid, unless men (which would 
surely be the last calamity that could befal them)were ready to listen 
to what they deemed the most pernicious doctrines and the most 
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beneficial truths with the same unenviable equilibrium of feeling. 
He who would convince them that these feelings ought to be re- 
versed must count the cost; if he decline the payment, there is 
no smooth path, ‘no royal road’ of ease by which he can attain 
the same end. A man cannot be ‘nursed and dandled’ into a 
Reformer. This was the old way, and we suspect must ever be 
the way of spreading either unwelcome truth or unwelcome error 


inthe world. Nor, in truth, can we wish it to be otherwise ; though - 


if we wished it ever so much, it could not be otherwise. It is 
impossible to suppose any one holding with any firmness views, 
on the maintenance of which he conscientiously believes that the 
best interests of his country, the virtue, the morality of his chil- 
dren, of his family, in short, of everybody, are involved, consent- 
ing to hear them impugned with the same sangfroid as he would 
listen to doubts as to whether or not Jupiter be inhabited,—though 
even that, it seems, from recent experience, requires some patience 
on the part of controvertists who take the other side! Take, for 
example, the case of the theist as opposed to the atheist. It 
is quite certain that any devout theist believes in the existence 
and intimate presence of a Personality unspeakably more worthy, 
in his estimation, of veneration and affection, than the dearest 
earthly friend. He might be quite willing, for what he deemed 
the truth’s sake, to enter into discussion as to whether such a 
Being exists, though even that is painful to him; and it is best 
done, where it generally is done, in books, and without personal 
collision. But it can hardly be expected, because it is hardly 
possible, that he should permit any unnecessary communion 
with an atheist; it is reasonable that he should keep himself 
as much as possible out of the atheist’s company, and take care 
that all over whom he has any control should be kept out of it 
too. Mr. Mill may say, perhaps, that this is very illiberal ; we 
reply that it follows, naturally and necessarily, from’ the man’s 
views of the moral importance of the doctrine he holds and the 
pernicious consequences of the contrary doctrine. It is in vain 
to say, ‘ Yes; but these views of the moral importance - of such 
‘doctrine have led to legal persecution—to burning men’s bodies 
‘for the good of their souls ;’ for it is conceded that the atheist 
is at liberty to publish doctrines as loudly and as widely as he 
pleases ; we vindicate his full liberty; but we can go no further 
without impairing the liberty of others. We cannot prevent the 
natural expressions of aversion which doctrine so obnoxious to 
the generality of mankind must produce. Be it recollected that 
a sincere theist would sooner hear his dearest friend calum- 
‘niated, his father’s or his mother’s honour assailed, than the exis- 
tence of that Infinitely Good Being in whom he believes, called 
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in question; above all, lightly and scornfully. If we vindicate 
him for showing the liveliest feelings of indignation or aversion 
in the former cases—we mean, of course, within the limits of law 
—can we blame him in the latter? To suppose atheist quite 
unmoved in the matter would be to suppose that he was really 
in a state of scepticism or indifferentism; a state which, as it 
seems to us, the sort of moral toleration which Mr. Mill's 
ae requires, necessarily presupposes, or would infallibly 
lead to. 

Take, again, the case of a sincere Christian. He believes, if 
really such, that to Christ, as a personal Friend, he is more in- 
debted than to all other friends put together; that neither ‘ father 
nor mother, nor sister nor brother,’ can or ought to come into 
competition with Him as to claims upon trust and devoted affec- 
tion. Weare not speaking about the justness of these convic- 
tions, (though of course we believe it,) for it makes nothing to 
the argument; and an illustration drawn from a sincere Mussul- 
man’s regard for Mahomet—provided he would allow (as we would) 
everybody else to be, and to avow himself of what religion he 
pleased—would equally answer our purpose. But, to keep to the 
case of the Christian ; how is it possible for such a man to listen 
to the arguments which declare that this greatest of all Benefac- 
tors is an impostor, or a fanatic,—or the history which records 
Christ’s life and sustains the disciples’ faith a forgery or fiction ; 
arguments tending to destroy that which he believes to be the 
most precious heritage of humanity, without the strongest revul- 
sion of feeling; without endeavouring to draw a cordon sani- 
taire around his children, his family, and-his dependents, and in- 
sulating them from what he deems a moral pestilence? He may 
be perfectly willing that those who hold the above views of Chris- 
tianity should be free to express and publish their sentiments, 
and get anybody to read that will, But he must equally use 
his liberty of closing his own ears, and as many more pairs of 
ears as he can against them. To suppose otherwise, is again to 
suppose that the man really does not believe what he professes to 
believe ; that he is in a state of indifferentism with regard to the 
truths which he can so lightly hear contested. 

And so it must be with every other opinion which men con- 
scientiously believe involves the vital interests of society and 
humanity. So far as the liberty of publishing obnoxious opinions 
is concerned, there is no question ; no legal penalties whatever 
should be attached to this act. But similar liberty, on the other 
side, implies that men so publishing must be prepared to face all 
that opposition on the part of society which Mr. Mill (if we un- 
4lerstand some of his representations) would regard as a sort of 
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moral persecution ; while yet in other passages, as we have seen, 
he seems to allow to society the right innocently to do all which 
really involves it ;—so fruitless, because so unpractical, seems to 
us this discussion. 

Mr. Mill argues that the majority should be more willing to 
give a ready hearing to opinions accounted ‘ heretical,’ inasmuch 
as those who hold them, being the minority, are generally a 
much weaker party. This is a very good reason why they should 
be permitted to express them to as many as they can induce to 
listen to them; but no reason at all why, if their doctrines be 
thought pernicious by the bulk of the community, the moral 
repression should not be stringently exerted. Numbers have 
nothing to do with this question; if it had, then a single indi- 
vidual, though holding the most ludicrous and pernicious moral 
paradox, ought to be heard with most patience and indulgence. 
This is not an appeal to reason, but an argumentum ad miseri- 
cordiam. The degree in which the moral repression, so often 
spoken of, is exerted, will depend on quite other things; its 
energy will be simply in proportion to the degree in which doctrines 
are sincerely deemed—wrongly or not—deleterious to truth and 
man’s well-being; and it must be so unless, as we have said, the 
community has already become really callous to the importance 
and significance of the views it professedly holds, and has already 
resolved on betraying the citadel while nominally manning its 
walls. 

Nor, again, must it be forgotten that the terms on which the 
parties usually meet are not equal. It is generally but too easy 
for him who takes the negative side to be perfectly tolerant of the 
opinions of his neighbour, and to be most philosophically calm, 
that is, indifferent, whether his reasonings are accepted or re- 
jected. ‘Vacuus viator cantat;’ he who believes that all reli- 
gions are equally false, or none certainly true, is, no doubt, well 
qualified by his scepticism to hear with edifying impartiality the 
arguments for any, and in turn to dispute smilingly against all. 
The thing does not, in his esteem, involve any consequence which 
should ruffle his feelings, or disturb the serenity of his Pyr- 
rhonism. The same reasons make him comparatively indifferent 
about proselytism; and though he is, like all human creatures, 
not quite indifferent on that point, he is usually quite unwilling 
to run any great hazards of loss of reputation, or ‘the cold 
shoulder’ from his friends, by indiscreet avowals. Hence it is 
that infidelity not infrequently exists, as Mr. Mill affirms, 
among those who are not suspected of it by the world, but per- 
fectly known to be infidels among their intimate friends. A 
negative creed has always tended to form this Nicodemus sect of 
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disciples-—-men who come to visit the oracle by night, and are 
reluctant to visit it by day. ‘This species of moral cowardice is 
very naturally connected with a creed that cannot easily stir 
enthusiasm, far less make men willing to be martyrs for it. But 
if, (perfect liberty of speech and expression being granted them,) 
men cannot prevail upon themselves to endure even the moral 
stigma of preaching unwelcome doctrine, we see not such merit in 
this negative creed as to make us carpet the rough road by which 
all triumphant truth has hitherto trudged its way in the world. 

But now, let a man believe any religion to be true and 
divinely revealed, and his whole position is essentially changed. 

In like manner, the theist and the atheist cannot meet on 
equal terms. The atheist has no profound emotions stirred by 
his stolid Fate, or his capricious Chance. It is not a person, 
but an abstraction, that is in question. But, in the sincere 
theist’s estimation, the atheist's dogmas are necessarily more 
hard to bear than any amount of personal abuse. It is im- 
possible for the atheist ‘earnestly to contend’ for such a faith 
as terminates in an abstract ‘law, from which all idea of 
q Personal Lawgiver has been somehow eliminated, and he can 
afford, if need be, to be silent about it; and therefore would 
generally prefer a diatribe against the hardships of any man’s 
being thought the worse of for holding such sentiments to a 
courageous avowal and defence of them—courage which almost all 
religions, however false, can inspire, but which a negative creed 
seldom teaches. Hence the pleas for a more easy style of 
proselytism. 

But the test is inevitable; and those who hold sceptical or 
negative views, if they wish them to prevail, must learn to face 
the ordeal—it is very moderate in our days—of being at least 
active missionaries and confessors, and, if need be, moral 
‘martyrs ; that is, so far as the title can be earned by merely 
allowing their neighbours to exercise the undoubted right of 
disregarding or despising their claims.* 

Again ; we can hardly suppose the world at large really acting 
on some of the principles here laid down, if we suppose them to 
hold any previous convictions at all; either a general state of 
doubt must be presupposed to make men thus act, or an 


* We observe that some writers of our day think that Mr. Mill's doctrines ought 
to be carried much further before a true freedom can be enjoyed. ‘ Bibliolatry,’ 
we observe, they denounce as a tyranny great as that of the Papal authority which 
the Reformers abjured. They forget that this ‘ Bibliolatry,’ let them suppose it 
ever so much an error, happens to be voluntary, and the Papal yoke was compul- 
sory, which makes all the difference. But many infidels write as though they 
thought it tyranny over them that we persist in believing the Bible to be 
authoritative. 
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incipient treachery to their convictions, which must tend to such 
a sceptical state. If we understand Mr. Mill, no man has a full 
right to rest satisfied with his opinions unless he has examined, 
-and is prepared to refute, every objection that can be brought 
against them. We suspect that even if they recognised any such 
principle, men would much sooner practise silence on all sides, 
that is, become indifferent to the truth, rather than live such a 
life of Jogical torments. But let us hear Mr. Mill: ‘ However 
‘unwillingly a person who has a strong opinion may admit the 
‘ possibility that his opinion may be false, he ought to be moved 
‘by the consideration that, however true it may be, if it is not 
‘fully, frequently, and fearlessly discussed, it will be held as a 
‘dead dogma, not a living truth.’ (p. 64.) 

Again :— 

‘A man who knows only his own side of the case, knows little of that. 
His reasons may be good, and no one may have been able to refute them. 
But, if he is equally unable to refute the reasons on the opposite side, if 
he does not so much as know what they are, he has no ground for pre- 
ferring either opinion. The rational position for him would be sus- 
pension of judgment Nor is it enough that he should hear the 
arguments of adversaries from his own teachers, presented as the 
teach them, and accompanied by what they offer as refutations. That 
is not the way to do justice to the arguments, or bring them into real 
contact with his own mind. He must be able to hear them from per- 
sons who actually believe them He must know them in their 
most plausible and persuasive form.’ (p. 67.) 


Query. May not a man be justly a believer in the Copernican 
theory without knowing a tenth of what may be said for the 
Ptolemaic ? Or reject the Mahometan religion, without knowing 
a twentieth of what is said for it? If not, we fear that, whether 
men be atheists or theists, Christians or infidels—in short, hold 
any opinion or the contrary (out of the mathematics)—there is 
not a single well-grounded opinion in the world, and never 
will be. 

However, we must be content to deal with the possible ; and if 
men were ever so willing to entertain all objections, lest haply 
there should be some they had never met with, and could not 
refute, and so their opinions be vitiated, the necessities of life will 
not permit this logical Quixotry. Let us suppose a man, for 
example, fully convinced of the truth of Christianity, after reading 
one or two (or one, if you please) of the best works for it and 
against it, is he to renew the examination every time a new 
theory is started, or an old one better stated? ‘That is, is he to 
peruse every treatise which promises anything of novelty in the 
objections, before he is fully warranted to repose upon his con- 
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elusions, and act upon them with undoubting confidence? Is he 
to regard his ‘rational position,’ that of ‘suspension of judg- 
ment?’ Observe, we do not say that, if he has difficulties, he 
should not endeavour to settle them; let him do so if he can ; but 
if he has none, or if what he has cannot, he believes, affect the 
balance of evidence on which he has already once deliberately 
decided, is he yet to reopen the question to everybody who 
summons his attention to a new light? If so, he would never 
have the chance of a stable conviction. The controversy has 
been carried on for the last eighteen hundred years, and it cannot 
be said (though the arguments of infidelity have been repeated 
ad nauseam) that some new objections are not found out, 
and from time to time propounded to the world. May not a 
man act on the assumption that he has moral certainty until he 
has actually done far less than examine and refute all the objec- 
tions that have been discovered even up to this time? If not, 
we suppose it must fare much the same with every form of infidelity 
also ; for there is no lack of new objections for the infidel to 
examine! And indeed it must be the same with every form, 
whether of truth or error, for not one man in a million has leisure 
or ability to obtain this sort of knowledge of the grounds of his 
opinions,—certainly not in any of the professions, law or physic, 
for example,—on which, nevertheless, it is imperative that a man 
should act. The very attempt of men of all opinions thus to 
verify them would soon lead, in weariness, to the habit of 
scepticism to which we have so often alluded, and indispose to 
action in the same proportion ; or to a condition of universal and 
intolerable wrangling and contention, which would make the world 
a positive nuisance, and which would equally impede action by 
consuming in debate the time which should be given to action. 
What, then, we ask, is a man who has fairly examined evidence, 
and is fully convinced of the justice of his opinions, to do? Must 
he always be repeating the process when he finds that something 
has been said which he either had not seen, though said before, 
or is said now for the first time ? Human life is not sufficient 
for this otiose investigation. If this sort of examination is 
obligatory, ‘never ending, still beginning, the condition of the 
inquirer under this ‘ law of liberty’ seems, after all, about as happy 
as that accorded to us by some of the High Churchmen, who con- 
cede the right of ‘private judgment’ in words, but, at the same 
time, deny the thing. It is a right to inquire, they say, but only 
to come at last to a foregone conclusion. Are you satisfied that 
that is true which they think not so? ‘Inquire again, dear 
neophyte, they say. You inquire again, and come back in the 
same mind. Still the remedy is the same. Meantime, it is 
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pretty plain that the unhappy inquirer will never, in the estimate 
of his High Church oracle, have inquired enough, till he has in- 
quired himself into the belief of the said oracle. We shrewdly 
suspect it would be much the same with any one who conceived 
that it was his duty to listen candidly to every form of novel 
objection to his views which any opponent could manage to 
invent. He would rarely be found to have inquired enough, till he 
had conspicuously signalized his logic and candour by adopting 
the views of his opponent. 

And even if a perfectly prompt and equally courteous hospi- 
tality to all sorts of opinions could be exercised without imply- 
ing culpable indifference to them all, many may, even on Mr. 
Mill’s own showing, doubt whether it would be good for Truth to 
have this fair-weather passage through the world. Mr. Mill 
contends that, as a general fact, all dogmas are the most vigorous 
when militant—while they are being fought for; and that as 
soon as the truth is established, and at last universally acquiesced 
in, that moment it is apt to be forgotten. 


* It is illustrated in the experience of almost all cthical doctrines 
and religious creeds. They are all full of meaning and vitality to those 
who originate them, and to the direct disciples of the originators. 
Their meaning continues to be felt in undiminished strength, and is 
perhaps brought out into even fuller consciousness, so long as the 


‘ struggle lasts to give the doctrine or creed an ascendancy over other 


creeds. ..... From this time may usually be dated the decline of 
the living power of the doctrine. We often hear the teachers of 
all creeds lamenting the difficulty of keeping up in the minds of be- 
lievers a lively apprehension of the truth which they nominally 
recognise, so that it may penetrate the feelings and acquire a real 
mastery over the conduct. No such difficulty is complained of while 
the creed is fighting for its existence: even the weaker combatants 
then know and feel what they are fighting for, and the difference be- 
tween it and other doctrines.’ (pp. 72, 73.) 


From these sentiments, taken in their literality, one would ima- 
gine that it was best that truth should never be established at 
all; that, like the fox, it was worth nothing but to be chased ; 
made, not to be eaten, but to be hunted. For, according to this 
doctrine, at least those who contend for a truth are in earnest 
about it, while, once hunted down, friends and foes give it the 
slip altugether. But against such inferences from his doctrine 
Mr. Mill guards himself (pp. 79, 80), though we cannot honestly 
say that the harmony of his statements is altogether made out. 

But, whether the extreme inference is more in consistency with 
Mr. Mill’s general principles, or his disclaimer of it, we cannot 
now stay to inquire. Meantime, experience at least teaches thus 
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much; that the actual establishment of any unwelcome dogma 
is not to be effected without much struggle and contention, and 
that, while compelled to fight for a footing, and to face at least the 
moderate obstacle which is implied in the expressed aversion of 
those who do not sympathize with it, it is apt to gather 
strength, because really earnest emotion is involved in the matter. 
It would not, therefore, be well that any patron of a novelty 
should have that luxurious and easy course, which the complete 
ascendancy of the principles of this Essay would secure for him. 
He would certainly stand a poor chance if the principles of that 
same Essay be true; since it seems that it is only while in some 
degree ‘ militant’ that any novel truth—or falsity—can gather 
omens of success. 

Mr. Mill pleads thus strongly on behalf of those whose ‘ reti- 
cence,’ as regards certain opinions, is the effect of their timidity— 
a fear of a too stringent public opinion. He tells us— 


‘ Our merely social intolerance kills no one, roots out no opinions, 
but induces men to disguise them, or to abstain from any active effort 
for their diffusion. With us heretical opinions do not perceptibly 
gain, or even lose, ground in each decade or generation; they never 
blaze out far and wide, but continue to smoulder, in the narrow circles 
of thinking and studious persons, among whom they originate, with- 
out ever Tighting up the general affairs of mankind with either a 
true or a deceptive light. And thus is kept up a state of things very 
satisfactory to some minds, because, without the unpleasant process of 
fining or imprisoning anybody, it maintains all prevailing opinions 
outwardly undisturbed, while it does not absolutely interdict the 
exercise of reason by dissentients afflicted with the malady of thought. 
A convenient plan for having peace in the intellectual world, and keep- 
ing all things going on therein very much as they do already. But. 
the price paid for this sort of intellectual pacification is the sacrifice. 
of the entire moral courage of the human mind.’ (pp. 59, 60.) 


The last sentence is certainly a singular paradox. It is a 
new thought that ‘ moral courage’ is sacrificed by the circum- 
stances which test its presence or show that it does not exist, 
and that it will exist and be manifested so soon as there is. no 
occasion for it! Thestate of things which demands a little moral 


_ pluck—and it is very little that is asked in the present day— 


may be bad or good; but assuredly it is not answerable for 
exiinguishing the courage which will only be brave when there is 
nothing to be faced. It may reveal the cowardice of the 
‘ heretics’ who dare not speak, but certainly does not quench 
their zeal; for that, ex hypothesi, must be non-existent. 

For our own parts, we confess we have no faith in any apostle 
who, when relieved from all fear of legal pains and penalties 
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for the expression of opinion, is so great a ‘ coward’ that he 
dares not face prejudice or scorn, for what he deems important 
truth. In general, where there is any earnestness in behalf 
of any truth people are ready enough to confront these things. 
Mr. Mill, indeed, tells us that we do not know what we 
lose by the ‘reticence’ of those who hold what society would 
deem ‘ heretical’ opinions; and we quite admit that we do not 
know, nor are likely to know, unless they speak ; but, for our own 
parts, we are quite ready to put up with that loss, whatever it is, 
if the price to be paid for their speaking be a general habit of 
hearing any opinions, seem they ever so pernicious, with the 
same ceremonious indifference. There are limits to suavity in 
these matters which Mr. Mill's negative creed, we imagine, does 
not give him a due conception of. 

It is curious to see how Mr. Mill really concedes the impossi- 
bility of dealing with the hardship, if it be one, to which his 
argument seems mainly directed—that repressive action of society 
against certain opinions which arise out of its general repug- 
nance to them. Of intemperate language and vituperation, 
though often the most definite and specific form in which aver- 
sion to such and such opinions is manifested, he truly says that 
it is generally impossible to deal with it, and to ‘ bring it home’ 
toaman. We apprehend that just the same will be found of 
every other mode in which, where liberty of thought and expres- 
sion is fully allowed, men will show their displeasure at novel 
heterodoxy, or what they deem such. He says (p. 96) :— 


‘ Undoubtedly, the manner of asserting an opinion, then, though it 
may be a true one, may be very objectionable, and may justly incur 
severe censure. But the principal offences of the kind are such as it 
is mostly impossible, unless by accidental self-betrayal, to bring home 
to conviction. The gravest of them is, to argue sophistically, to sup- 
press facts or arguments, to misstate the elements of the case, or 
misrepresent the opposite opinion. But all this, even to the most 
aggravated degree, is so continually done in perfect good faith by 
persons who are not considered, and in many respects may not deserve 
to be considered, ignorant or incompetent, that it is rarely possible, 
on adequate grounds, conscientiously to stamp the misrepresentation 
as morally culpable ; and still less could we presume to interfere with 
this kind of controversial misconduct.’ (pp. 96, 97.) 


There is one speculation of Mr. Mill on which we must say a 
few words. However plausible in general, its application to 
our own day seems more than questionable ; contradicted, in 
fact, in the most emphatic manner by all the phenomena around 
us. . He says that high civilization tends in a certain degree to 
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make men all alike—to repress unduly the manifestations of in- 
dividuality and spontaneity, and to operate prejudicially by 
inducing men to stifle their genuine sentiments and convictions, 
and to think and act just as the majority about them are think- 
ing and acting; in other words, to yield to what some would 
perhaps call the ‘ tyranny of society.’ We should indeed demur 
to call it by such a name; we should rather visit it on the indi- 
vidual, and say the tendency originated in mere indolent love of 
quiet or in moral cowardice. But as to the fact, that there is 
generally some such tendency in high civilization, we should not 
care to deny it. And we may remark, that if anything could in- 
crease it, it would be a too solicitous courtesy in listening to 
the expression of all sorts of sentiments—even those most ab- 
horrent from our deepest convictions of truth. It is one of the 
characteristics of the high conventional regard for the feelings of 
others engendered by much social refinement, that men only too 
often suppress what they deem unpalatable truths. Let there be 
no opinions so unpalatable that everybody will not be perfectly 
at his ease in listening to and expressing them, and it could only 
be by the prevalence of a general indifferentism. If there could 
be an unreserved expression without giving offence to others of 
any and of all kinds of opinions (though it is just as likely that 
people would hold their tongues from the same indifferentism), it 
could only be because society had already arrived at the ne plus 
ultra of the alleged ill effects of a high civilization ; could listen 
with equal and imperturbable calmness in the spirit of the re- 
quired mental freedom, only because it was indifferent to all 
opinions, and because strong ‘individualism’ had ceased to exist. 
The result of this kind of freedom would be mainly favourable 
to every species of scepticism. Whether the sceptic succeeded 
in imposing silence on all such subjects, or induced society in 
general to listen to the unrestrained expression of opinion with- 
out any wincing or vehement reclamation, the business of the. 
propagandist of scepticism would be equally well done. 

But, whatever may be the general effect of a high civilization, 
with its multitudinous conventional restraints, in repressing an 
exuberant ‘ individuality’ (and we are fully disposed to think that 
the general effect is as Mr. Mill states it), there does seem some- 
thing droll in the notion that these repressive tendencies are at 
all a feature of the present day. On the contrary, we should 
say that never, since the world began, so far as history informs 
us, has there been an epoch distinguished by a greater flush of 
all sorts of opinions, even the most reckless and absurd. We can 
hardly see the ‘green ground’ in Truth’s meadow for the dande- 
lions, thistles, and poppies that have sprung up in it. Never has 
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there been a period in which men have either given expression to 
a greater number of speculative monstrosities, or avowed them 
wish greater freedom or more enviable superiority to modesty and 
shame. Why, there is hardly an extravagance, in either political 
or theological speculation, from the extremes of Communism to 
Despotism, from the extremes of Atheism and Pantheism to Mor- 
monism—no folly of pseudo-philosophy, from Table-turning and 
Spirit-rapping to Biology and Clairvoyance, that has not graced 
our era. The present age, in Germany and in England, exhibits 
a perfect Babel of opinions. As we read the present day, every 
eccentricity of speculation seems obtruded on the world without a 
thought of patient investigation, or any attempt to ascertain 
whether it is worth while to plague the world with it at all; 
every man has a ‘ psalm, every man a ‘ doctrine, of his own, 
and incontinently sings the one and says the other in the ears of 
the unfortunate public. It is, in truth, a very Pentecost of the 
spirit of speculative error, with the correspondent ‘ gift of tongues.’ 
We do think that for the present, ‘ individualism,’ at least in the 
direction of speculation, inflicts far more on society than society 
inflicts on it. 


Art. VIII.—Popular Musie of the Olden Time. A Collection of - 
Ancient Songs, Ballads, and Dance Tunes, illustrative of the 
National Music of England. With short Introductions to the 
different Reigns, and Notices of the Airs from Writers of the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Also a short Account of the 
Minstrels. By W. Cuarrett, F.S.A. 2 vols. 


WHEN Fletcher of Saltoun gave currency to the famous dictum 
which placed the influence of ballads above that of laws, he must 
have been dreaming of a state of society he had read of in some 
ancient romance. ‘The old Border ballad was the last relic of our 
feudal poetry, and it died out upon the accession of James I., 
when No Man’s Land was absorbed into the kingdom of Great 
Britain, and the Outlandish race were converted into liege subjects 
of a ruler under whose sway, and that of his successors, raids and 
forays, and huntings of the Cheviot, and battles of Otterbourne, 
and even the minstrels who sang them, became simply impos- 
sible. It is difficult enough to understand how at any period of 
organized society the class of incidents related in the early ballads 
could have occurred, or how the ballads could have exercised the 
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_ popular power ascribed to them ; but certain it is that the exten- 
sion of education, and the establishment of constitutional guaran- 
tees for the protection of person and property, to say nothing of 
the scientific progress which has revolutionized the domestic 
habits of the country, have, in our days, stripped the ballad of 
the political and social weight traditionally associated with poems 
of that description. It may, indeed, be affirmed generally that 
the diffusion of the art of printing gave the final blow to this 
division of our poetical literature. The frequent recurrence of 
“ae pe forms of opening, directly addressed to an audience, of 

amiliar turns of expression intended to link one part with another, 
serving at the same time as rests between them, and of certain 
phrases designed, sometimes to stimulate the attention of the 
hearer, and sometimes to help the memory of the reciter, afford 

‘irresistible evidences that the ballad was originally constructed for 
oral delivery ; while the variations that may be traced in different 
‘versions of the same original, the adaptations of ballads to 
several dialects and localities, and the numerous corruptions 
generated in the course of transmission from generation to gene- 
ration, prove that the early ballads, as far as we know anything 
of them, belong to an age either antecedent to the invention of 
the printing-press, or when its employment was not yet very 
widely disseminated. The forms and the spirit, no doubt, sur- 
vived the circumstances which gave birth to ballad literature, and 
from which it derived its significance and weight. Gentles were 
over and over again called upon to ‘lithe and listen,’ long after 
the assemblies to whom alone such appeals could be made had 
gone down into dust; the town impostor, who had never seen a 
tree except in a window-pot or a garden suburb, sang of the 
budding of the spring and ‘leves green’ with as much confidence 
as his predecessors of two or three centuries before, who lived all 
their lives in the woods; and when kings had become Egyptian 
mysteries to the commonalty, they continued to be represented 
cracking jokes with millers and cobblers, and going in quest of 
adventures. The old stories were reproduced in new shapes, or 
new ones resembling them were coined, and the whole was em- 
balmed in the quaint diction proper to former stages of the 
language and customs of the people, and made to look as good as 
genuine. The striking and peculiar forms of the picturesque 
verse, with its rich rhythmical melody, and exquisite simplicity 
of expression, outlived the conditions which were necessary to 
inspire them with historical interest ; and the ballad, dead as an 
exponent of actual modes and manners, enjoyed a protracted 
existence as a mere exercise of imitative literary skill. 

But even this pleasant masquerade is over now. Nobody at- 
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tempts a ballad in this latter moiety of the nineteenth century. 
Tt would be as easy to revive the trencher-chaplain as to find a 
place for the minstrel ; and he who should succeed in restoring 
the superstition of the Royal touch, might hope to bring back a 
taste for ballads. Every age produces its own special poetical 
vehicle ; and the age which created the ballad, and to which the 
ballad was felicitously appropriate, may be loosely described as 
the very opposite of our own. The heroic element, daringly 
idealized, was then uppermost. The man who could fight from 
sunrise to sundown was the idol of the ballad. To be able to 
bear more beating, and cutting, and slashing than half-a-dozen 
ordinary gentlemen of the present degenerate race, and to be 
uncommonly jolly under the infliction, was the mark of high 
blood and of nature's true nobility. Nor was it enough that a 
hero of this stamp should possess extraordinary powers of en- 
durance, prodigious strength, and almost fabulous courage, but 
that he should be ready to fight on all occasions, with or without 
cause, for love or nothing, or for the mere pleasure of the sport, 
like the Irishman who, in the halcyon days of fairs and patterns, 
used to trail his coat through the tents of Donnybrook. There 
is no such man now-a-days as the wonderful Pinner of Wakefield. 
You might search even the dales of Yorkshire in vain for a Johnny 
Armstrong. We have a muscular school, it is true; butit exists only 
on paper, or, if it have any living representations, they must be 
sought in some such academic shades as Lord's Cricket Ground. 
The real thews are down among the dead men. There is, con- 
sequently, no contemporary material out of which ballads can be 
manufactured ; nor even sufficient pretence of the admiration of 
that robust and savage chivalry to enable an ingenious poetaster 
to drive a successful trade in the fabrication of imitations. The 
only productions we have which can claim to be admitted within 
the category, touch essentially different chords. The ‘Song of 
the Shirt’ is a ballad in our modern sense ; but, excepting its 
lyrical character, it has nothing in common with the songs of the 
foresters and freebooters. To sing the woes of the needlewomen 
is a terrible descent for the Muse that once sang the glories of 
the Douglas and the Percy. ‘The transition is typical of greater 
changes. Harsh reality has deposed romance. If, as Bishop 
Corbet tells us, the Fairies went out when the Reformation came 
in, Ballad Poetry may be said to have ceased with the settlement 
of the kingdom. 

But as a literary sentiment the love of the old ballad is deeply 
seated in the heart of the country. There is no section of our 
literature of which we are so proud, or of which, perhaps, we have 
so much reason to be proud. The elements of strength and 
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simplicity are nowhere else so happily combined, and it reflects @ 
distinct phase of our nationality more completely than any other 
form of verse we possess. 

Worthy of note and remembrance, too, is the fact that it is the 
only branch of our literature which has a press all to itself. 
There are other publishers who aim at specialties; but they find 
their provinces too narrow to be self-supporting, and are forced 
to expand the area of their business till it becomes miscellaneous. 
The ballad publisher alone is faithful to his vocation and its 
traditions. He has declined, no doubt, from what he was when 
Queen Mary considered it necessary to inflict pains and penal- 
ties upon him ; but his order has, nevertheless, maintained itself to 
the present hour, and still flourishes, although in reduced cireum- 
stances. We believe that the ballad-publishing business carried 
on in the time of Queen Elizabeth can be traced, link by link, 


' to our own day; and that a regular succession could be esta- 


blished from the Griffiths, Gossons, and Veres down to the late 
Mr. Pitts, the last of the illustrious vendors of our street-songs. 
Mr. Pitts is said to have succeeded Marshall, of Aldermary 
Churchyard, who was himself descended from one of the Eliza- 
bethan printers; and by Pitts the business was transferred to 
the West-end. However that may be, which we will not pretend 
to affirm positively, it is certain that the ballad press has con- 
ferred celebrity for many years on St. Giles's, and that the Seven 
Dials has in our time concentrated the whole of that vagrant 
literature which for centuries past had been scattered over the 
wider neighbourhood of Fleet-street and St. Paul's. Mr. Catnach 
was the Longman or Murray of that particular trade. He and 
Mr. Pitts monopolized the lion’s share of it between them ; and the 
ballads that issued from their houses enjoyed a prestige which no 
others, whatever their merits might have been, ever obtained. 
But the fame of Catnach far transcended that of his rival. His 
reputation has spread into every quarter of the globe, and such 
of our posterity as may happen to be curious in these matters, 
will be as familiar with his name as with the names of the most. 
honoured bibliopoles. Nor was this distinction won without 
some corresponding deserts. Catnach had a genius for his call- 
ing, and was well acquainted with the history and resourees of 
that multifarious class of productions to which he devoted his 
professional industry. He could tell you the dates and titles, and 
something, also, of the authorship and literary merits of most of 
the ballads circulating through the country, back, with more or 
less fulness of details, to the seventeenth century; and at his 
house at Barnet, where he passed most of his leisure time, he 
amassed an excellent library, which was especially rich in black- 
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letter lore, and sold for a considerable sum. He died in 1841. Pitts 
outlived him about five or six years. He, too, had an interesting 
collection of ballads; but he was not so learned in them as his 
distinguished contemporary. He is said to have been shrewd 
and clever, and, although one might not look for such sweet 
flowers in such rough places, a man of quiet, gentlemanly man- 
ners. Much to his credit be it recorded that, as a printer, he 
endeavoured to be conscientious in his editions—if we may ven- 
ture upon the term. Being frequently compelled to print from 
the manuscripts of poor and uneducated men, and sometimes from 
the recitation of beggars and trampers who could neither read 
nor write, he found it impossible wholly to escape the variations 
and textual blunders which deform the numerous versions extant 
of our popular ballads. But Mr. Pitts did the best he could, 
under the circumstances, to attain uniformity and keep clear of 
capricious innovations, by printing from printed copies wherever 
he could get them; and when they were not to be had, he col- 
lated as well as he might, with such light as his opportunities 
afforded. It was something, although it did not go for much 
after all, that the ballad printer of the Seven Dials gave even a 
passing thought to the accuracy of his copies. Pitts lived to a 
great age, and was latterly quite blind. In that condition, for 
many years, it was his daily custom, attended by a servant in 
livery, to walk round Soho-square, between the hours of two and 
four, dressed in a suit of genteel black, his hair as white as snow 
flowing over his shoulders. His figure and aspect always at- 
tracted attention, and he was often supposed to be some aristo- 
cratic personage who, unable to resort to horse exercise, was 
taking his Rotten-row on foot out of the way of the crowd. 

The Catnachs and Pitts, and even the Paulls, who succeeded 
Pitts, are now all gone. But ballad literature still maintains its 
rood of earth, and the glory of the old line is still kept up, 
but, alas! not in the old state, by a sister of the great Catnach. 
The head-quarters of the ballad-press is Monmouth-court, a 
squalid alley near the Seven Dials, indicating by its name, and 
its proximity to the Duke’s house, the period in our history to 
which it owes its origin. Here, in this region of eternal twilight, 
which you might conclude to be the haunt of those foul human 
birds that never appear in the daytime, a cavernous den, choked 
up with reams of the cheapest of the cheap literature, and other 
tag-rag-and-bob-tail of the printing business, resides the good 
widow Ryle, under whose auspices the English ballad, ancient 
and modern, is largely cultivated at the present time. It must 
not be supposed, however, that because this location of what may 
be called, in virtue of blood-relationship and family representation, 
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the Catnach-press is so unpromising, the business has degenerated 
in proportion. ‘There are, in fact, a greater number of ballad- 
printers than ever; and, whatever may be said of the quality of 
the article, the quantity is vastly increased. Some notion of 
ihis increase may be formed from the rapid hand-over-head way 
in which the operations of supply and demand are conducted. 
The printers have so little time for reducing their business to a 
system, that it is impossible to get at the statistics of the trade. 
Formerly a monthly catalogue of the titles of the ballads issued, 
and on hand, was regularly published. But novelties and 
reprints multiplied so fast, that in time it became impracticable 
to keep pace with them; the list, even in course of preparation, 
was rendered useless by unavoidable omissions; and so the 
catalogue was at last given up altogether. Upwards of twenty 
years have elapsed since it was abandoned ; and from that time 
to the present the whole stock, many thousands in number, 
hundreds of which bear a close resemblance to each other in title, 
subject, and initial line, has had no other record than the brain 
of the vendor. This is by no means the least curious feature in 
the ‘ over-the-counter’ department. So accurate is the knowledge 
which the publisher possesses of every item of his prodigious 
stock, and so remarkable are the powers of memory which he 
brings to bear by constant habit upon its details, that imminent 
as the likelihood is of his confounding one ballad with another, 
he not only rarely, perhaps never, makes a mistake, but often sets 
his customers right in their inquiries, and, the Owen of his par- 
ticular pursuit, reconstructs the original, which the inquirer is 
dimly guessing at, from the smallest syllabic fragment of a 
verse. 

The ballad printers do not confine themselves to current 
songs, which, however, form the most profitable part of their 
speculations. They frequently reprint the old ballads, and always 
keep them in stock. Among others the ‘ Chevy Chase’ is peren- 
nial, while the largest and most constant demand is for ballads 
of the ‘ Robin Hood’ class. Modern pieces, adapted to the imme- 
diate topics of the hour—‘ Invasion,’ the ‘ Employment of Women,’ 
the ‘ Wonderful Trials in the Life of a Servant Girl who was cruelly 
ill-treated by her Mistress,’ the ‘ Murder of a Young Woman by 
her Lover,’ the ‘ History of Dr. S. and the unfortunate Miss Isa- 
bella B.,’ and the ‘Extraordinary Discovery of a Beautiful Lady in 
Sailor's Clothes—pour in multitudinously upon the. publishers. 
But while this kind of volunteer amateur talent is permitted to 
contribute extensively to the delectation of the lovers of such 
compositions, the necessity of making sure of a regular supply of 
lyrics by more practised hands is fully recognised. For that 
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purpose, two or three professional poets are kept in pretty full 
employment; and it may not be uninteresting to add that the 
average price of the copyright of a new ballad, varying, as the 
case may be, from four or five to a dozen or fifteen verses, is half- 
a-crown. But, as no means are taken to secure the copyright, the 
ballad, if it prove successful, is immediately pirated ; so that the 
half-crown, although it finally disposes of the author's rights, 
ensures nothing more to the purchaser of the nominal copyright 
than the priority of publication. This lawless sort of free-trade 
is perfectly well understood, and produces no animosity or liti- 
gation. What is sauce for one is sauce for another. If Jones 
has the advantage to-day, Brown will have it to-morrow, and 
Robinson next day. By a tacit compact, the authentic ballad 
printers agree to pillage each other. They live upon mutual 
plunder, and find it come to pretty much the same thing at the 
years end as if they had conducted their transactions on the 
strictest principles. 

We have been tempted into this ramble amongst the musicians 
of St. Giles’s by Mr. Chappell’s most suggestive work, which is 
so crowded with discursive particulsrs that. it starts .the-reader 
upon fresh quarry in every page. ‘Io do, adequate justice to a 
work of such scope and variety wonld. require .not.only. greater 
space than we can command, but.a cambination of: aecouplish- 
ments to which we make no pretensions. It is the most com- 
contribution, within the limits of a department, that our 

anguage has yet furnished to what may be properly termed the 

literature of music. It is essentially historical in character. 
The critical element appears only incidentally, and never except 
when required to illustrate or decide a difficulty, which it does with 
a clearness and scientific precision that inspire the fullest confi- 
dence in the judgment of the author. ‘The publication is sub- 
stantially a history of English Song and Ballad Music, with 
copious examples ; and its main object is to disprove the asser- 
tion, which nearly all previous authorities have accredited, that 
England has no National Music. 

The subject has occupied Mr. Chappell probably thirty years. 
It is nearly twenty years since he published his Collection of 
English National Airs, and during the interval he has been pro- 
secuting his investigations, and accumulating additional mate- 
rials, with results so considerable as to render necessary, not to 
say a new edition of the old work, but the construction of an 
entirely new work. ‘lhe volumes before us are in no respect a 
reproduction of the former publication. They contain double the 
quantity of matter, explore quarters not previously penetrated, 
and are laid out upon a chronological plan which considerably 
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increases the value of the whole. There is scarcely any class of 
persons to whom these many-sided volumes will not present an 
attraction of some kind. The lover of music, especially if his 
tastes carry him in the direction of simple melody, or of the 
madrigals, canons, and rounds, which are still more characteristic 
of our national genius, will find here inexhaustible springs of 
pleasure, including upwards of four hundred entire ballads, 
besides innumerable fragments and snatches of others, and rete- 
rences to many more ; the historical inquirer will discover sundry 
eurious little out-of-the-way traits of habits and customs not to 
be found on the high-roads of life or books; while the literary 
antiquary may fairly revel over a banquet of infinitesimal studies 
such as he rarely falls in with. The care and industry bestowed 
upon the undertaking will strike the most superficial reader ; but 
an intimate knowledge of this species of lore is indispensable to 
a just appreciation of the value and extent of Mr. Chappell’s 
labours, and even with that knowledge it is impossible to assess 
the amount of research expended upon the work by any procéss 
short of the minutest investigation. 

A-rugning glance at gome:of the historical aspects of the sub- 
ject is aib we-rarm hope.te_accpmplish in our narrow limits.. 


. --Withaut going, back.to the Scandinavian mythology for the 


sorigig: of; the Bards, br seeking through the mists of fabulous 
ages for the dark sources of lyrical poetry, it may be accepted as 
an established historical fact that Bards, or Scalds, ‘ smoothers 
and polishers of language,’ as they were called by the northern 
nations, or Poets, as they are still called all over the world, 
existed from the earliest periods, and that they celebrated in 
verse, chiefly designed to be delivered with, or assisted by, music, 
the exploits of armies, the heroic virtues of kings, and the 
beauty of women. The Minstrels, who sometimes sang songs of 
their own composition, and more frequently, it may be presumed, 
songs composed by others, but whose special function it was to 
sing, were, not the lineal successors of the Bards, but a class 
of lyrical reciters who, in consequence of the wider cultivation of 
music, displaced the Bards as a profession, under a more 
advanced civilization. The fact that they sung songs composed 
by others is sufficient in itself to show that they did not extin- 
guish the Bard, as a maker of poems, and that, therefore, in that 
sense they could not have succeeded him. The Bard con- 
tinued to exist in his really most important phase, and he exists 
still; whilst minstrelsy, regarded from the executive point of 
view, continued, and still continues, to spread and increase. 
The Bard survives in his elemental character in Alfred Tenny- 
son, and twenty rhymers more; and the name of Minstrelsy is 
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Legion. But the profession of the minstrel, as it flourished in 
the old times, is extinct. It was an institution suited only to 
those early conditions of society in which the distinctions between 
classes were deeply marked; and it decayed in proportion as 
intellectual culture descended to the mass of the people. 

The minstrels—the professional singers and reciters so called— 
who were attached to the households of noblemen, or otherwise 
licensed and encouraged in their vocation, began to decline 
towards the end of the thirteenth century. It is a significant 
incident, and illustrative of the history both of bards and 
minstrels, that in Wales, where they were highly honoured, the 
bards fell away, for lack of Court patronage, upon the abolition 
of the independent sovereignties, and the consequent cessation 
of domestic wars. They fell away, not exactly as Sharon 
Turner says, because ‘ they lost their favourite subjects and 
that familar imagery, but because they lost the occasions or 
opportunities of making use of them, and were, in short, no 
longer wanted. The ancient bards and the professional 
minstrels differed in this respect materially from the mere poet, 
as we interpret him now-a-days. We are accustomed to consider 
the art of poetry as one of the arts of peace, and to think that 
the poet can flourish only when the world is still, and at leisure 
to indulge in dreams of the imagination. The art of the 
bard, and of the minstrel after him, was exactly the reverse of 
this ; it was expressly an art of war ; and both bard and minstrel 
rose into estimation and flourished at the height of their glory 
only when the world was in the throes of strife and bloodshed. 

In the fourteenth century the minstrels degenerated into a 
class of sturdy beggars, who took advantage of their calling, and 
the traditional privileges popularly associated with it, to levy 
contributions on the public. Their outrages in this way became 
so notorious, that at last their exploits in the character of warb- 
ling burglars attracted the attention of Government, and 
Edward II. issued a decree for restricting the sphere of their ope- 
rations, stating, as the ground of summary legislation, that they 
were in the habit of getting into people's houses ‘ under the 
colour of minstrelsy,’ and, not content with the ‘ meat and drink’ 
which was set for them, insisting upon gifts of money, which, 
if not voluntarily bestowed upon them, they did not hesitate to 
obtain by a pressure little short of actual violence. This decree 
was the beginning of the end. Once the minstrels became the 
subject of a repressive ordinance, and were held up to the country 
as social pests of a very equivocal character, there was no longer 
any hope of their ever-recovering the distinction they had for- 
merly enjoyed, even if the changes which had taken place in the 
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customs of the people had not materially interfered with their 
vocation. The travelling, or vagrant, minstrel was extinguished 
under Edward IV.; and in the sixteenth century the entire pro- 
fession fell into contempt, and died out. 

‘ The invention of printing,’ observes Mr. Chappell, ‘ coupled 
‘ with the increased cultivation of poetry and music by men of 
‘genius and learning, accelerated the downfall of the minstrels.’ 
The more extensive diffusion of knowledge, and the general 
advance of the arts, outgrew the minstrels, as the earlier progress 
of society had outgrown the bards. Yet, although they sank in 
reputation, and no longer harmonized as a profession with the 
usages of the age, and finally gave way to a much lower grade of 
musicians—the common ballad singers—the variety of their ac- 
complishments must command admiration even in their fall. A 
minstrel who discharged his functions with average success, was 
no ordinary man. Their profession, says Le Grand, required a 
multiplicity of attainments which one would have some difficulty 
in finding reunited at this day, and which there is still greater 
reason to be astonished at in those days of ignorance ; ‘ For,’ he 
adds, ‘ besides all the songs, old and new, the current anecdotes, 
‘tales, and fabliaux, which they piqued themselves on knowing ; 
‘in addition to the romances of the time, they could declaim, 
‘ sing, compose music, play on several instruments, and were fre- 
‘quently themselves the authors of the pieces they uttered.’ The 
ballad-singer who sang gratuitously in the public thoroughfare to 
collect an audience amongst whom he could vend his cheap songs, 
was an immeasurably inferior person, and it was not necessary to 
his calling that he should possess any qualification but the simple 
one of being able to sing, the louder and more vulgarly, perhaps, 
the better; but he hit the want of the time, and provided for an 
increasing population, upon whom some crumbs of intelligence 
were falling from great tables, exactly the kind of ready and 
commodious entertainment that suited them. 
The picture of the melancholy condition to which the minstrel 
was reduced towards the close of his career is piteous enough. 
We have a memorable example in the person of Richard Sheale, 
who had been in the service of the Earl of Derby up to the 
death of that nobleman, in 1574, and who has laid posterity 
under a heavy obligation as the person who preserved in MS. 
the ancient ballad of ‘Chevy Chase. It appears that Sheale 
lived in Tamworth, where his wife followed the business of a 
‘silk-woman, going about to fairs and markets, selling such 
things as shirts, smocks, head-clothes, edgings, partlets, bands, and 
the like, and driving, upon the whole, rather a prosperous trade ; 
but the decline in minstrelsy crippled poor Sheale’s resources so 
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sadly that he fell into debt. By dint of hard economy they con- 
trived to save up between them the large sum of 60/., to pay off 
their encumbrances, and with this amount in his purse poor 
Sheale set out to pay his creditors, who were scattered at a dis- 
tance. In order to accomplish the journey at the least possible 
expense, he went on his mule or horse alone. He thought that 
the well-known penury of the minstrels would be his best security 
on the road. The Chant or Lamentation in which he narrates 
the unfortunate adventure that befel him, touches with charac- 
teristic simplicity on the beggarly condition of his order— 
‘ Because my carriage should be light I put my money into gold, 

And without company I rode alone; thus was I foolish bold ; 

I thought by reason of my harp no man would me suspect, 

For minstrels oft with money, they be not much infect.’ 


At an earlier period the harp would have insured its bearer 
honour and safeguard wherever he went; but now it was relied 
upon for protection only as a badge of poverty. But even in 
that forlorn view of his profession, the luckless minstrel reckoned 
without his host. On his way across Dunsmoor Heath (no in- 
appropriate spot for such a deed, under the circumstances), some 
heartless villains fell upon him, and robbed him, as he expresses 
it, ‘at a clap,’ of his three-score pounds. The immediate effect 
of this disaster was the temporary overthrow of his memory and 
his animal spirits, the two agents upon whose help he chiefly 
depended in the practice of his calling— 

‘ After my robbery, my memory was so decayed, 

That I could neither sing nor talk ; my wits were so dismayed.’ 


But this was the least of his calamities. The misfortune that 
afflicted him most, more even than the loss of the money itself, 
was the humiliating fact that the public utterly discredited his 
story of the robbery. Nobody would believe that a minstrel 
could have ever become possessed of so prodigious a sum 
as 60/. ! 


‘The loss of my money did not grieve me so sore, 
But the talk of the people did grieve me much more. 
Some said I was not robbed, I was but a lying knave ; 
It was not possible for a minstrel so much money to have.’ 


The contrast is sufficiently doleful between the treatment which 
this poor fellow, ‘with his wild harp slung before him,’ received 
both from the robbers and the public, and the respect with which 
a man of his cloth would have been regarded at an earlier period. 
‘It points the fall of the minstrels from their high estate more 
emphatically than a thousand homilies. 

It is evident enough that at this time the harp itself had lost 
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much of its popular fascination, and was beginning to be rapidly 
superseded by other instruments. Indeed, the progress of music, 
and, in some aspects, of the poetry associated with it, might be 
traced with tolerable accuracy through the history of the musical 
instruments which came in and went out of favour from one 
generation to another. 

The harp was the most ancient of all. Like the bard, who was 
the first to strike its chords, its origin isa myth. It is found in 
the earliest periods of our history, and it flourished in succession 
under every race and dynasty of our kings, British, Saxon, Danish, 
and Norman. So far back as the close of the fifth century, we 
have a Saxon prince disguising himself as a harper, and passing 
through the British camp to obtain access to his brother, who 
was a prisoner. Four centuries later, Alfred in the same way 
penetrated to the Danish camp; and not very long afterwards 
the Danish king made his way through the Saxon camp to the 
tent of King Athelstan. The Anglo-Saxon Fi®ele, or jithele, 
softened by the Normans into viele, from which violin is an easy 
transition, appears to claim the next place in antiquity to the 
harp ; or, if not strictly the Anglo-Saxon /ithele, certainly the 
crowd, of the existence of which in the sixth century Mr. Chap- 
pell cites satisfactory proof, and which there is ample reason to 
suppose was the precursor of the fiddle or violin. The name of 
the crowd had not become obsolete, but continued to be applied 
to the fiddle even so late as the time of the Civil Wars, as all 
readers of Hudibras know. If Mr. Chappell’s supposition that 
the bagpipe was the true parent of the organ be correct, that 

.dismal instrument may possibly be entitled to nearly as early a 
Tace as the primitive fiddle; and if we might venture to specu- 
ate upon the comparatively simple structure of the bagpipe, and 

its obvious adaptability to rustic hands, we should be disposed 
to assign it to a still more remote date. The first organ is said 
to have been constructed by St. Dunstan about the middle of the 
tenth century. 

The principal instruments mentioned by Longland and Chaucer 
are the gittern, the rote, harp, bagpipe, rubible or ribible, trum- 

et, psaltry, fiddle, flute, lute, and organ. The gittern was a 
kind of guitar strung with gut, differing from the cittern chiefly 
in the circumstance of the latter being strung with wire. The 
rote has been generally identified with the hurdygurdy, under the 
supposition that its name was derived from a wheel by which its 
tones were produced. Mr. Chappell held this opinion at first ; 
but subsequent research has enabled him to show that the rote 
was the Anglo-Saxon rotte (from rott, signifying cheerful), a 
kind of harp, otherwise called the cithara, of which he furnishes 
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a representation from an illumination of the eighth century. The 
ancient psalterium is said to have been the origin of the rote. It 
was in the form of the Greek A, its three sides being emblemati- 
cal of the Trinity; but the musicians altered the form to suit 
their convenience, increased the number of strings, and gave the 
instrument, says a monk of St. Gall, writing in the tenth century, 
the barbarous name of rotte, by which its mystical signification 
was destroyed. The ribible, or rebec, was a small fiddle with 
three strings. In his quotations from Chaucer, illustrative of the 
use of these instruments in the fourteenth century, Mr. Chappell 
cites Tyrwhitt’s and Urry’s editions, which is to be regretted, as 
his publication is likely to become a standard work, and it is 
therefore desirable that all references made in it should be to the 
most authentic sources. The principle upon which Tyrwhitt 
compiled the text renders his edition of the Canterbury Tales, 
however commendable in other respects, worthless as an autho- 
rity for the language of Chaucer; and the vicious corruptions 
imported by Urry into the text of the minor poems, partly arising 
from his ignorance, and partly from a desire to harmonize the 
diction of the poet with the English of his own day, have long 
condemned his spurious folio to the just contempt of scholars. 
The reign of Henry VIII. was highly favourable to the culti- 
vation of music, vocal and instrumental; Erasmus, after compli- 
menting the English of this period on.the beauty of their women 
and the excellence of their dinners, says that they were the most 
accomplished of all people in music. The king was himself a 
composer, and played on several instruments, of which he left 
a large collection behind him; and he further showed his devotion 
to the art, by giving to all his children an elaborate musical 
education. Ballads flourished during the early part of his reign ; 
but he was obliged at last peremptorily to ‘put them down, in 
consequence of the inflammatory use made of them by the oppo- 
nents of the Reformation. A similar penal decree was afterwards 
issued against them by Queen Mary, because they were turned to 
a like inflammatory account on the other side. Between the two 


ordinances, the confiscation of ballad literature was so complete, . 


that very few printed ballads, rhymes, or metrical legends, ante- 
cedent to the accession of Elizabeth, escaped destruction. Such 
slight ephemera are perishable enough in their nature; and it 
needed only the pressure of a little theological or political perse- 
cution, to insure their annihilation. 

In Elizabeth's time there were citterns and gitterns, and lutes and 
virginals, and cornets shaped like the segment of a circle, tapering 
to the mouthpiece. Elizabeth herself was passionately fond of 
music; and, like most of her contemporaries, played on the 
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virginal. It is related of her, that when she was on her death-bed, 
she sent for her band to play to her. In the early part of the 
sixteenth century, ladies commonly played on the base-viol, or 
viol de gamba, which was generally kept hanging up in drawing- 
rooms for visitors to amuse themselves with. The lute was highly 
fashionable; and lute-strings were amongst the most usual 
presents made to ladies on New Year's Day. This custom was 
so general, that gallants found it necessary to be provided with 
these strings at any cost. It was the common practice of usurers, 
observes Mr. Chappell, to lend money to needy young men in 
the shape of goods which could be resold only at a great loss ; 
and ‘ lute-strings were then as commonly the medium employed 
as bad wine is now.’ A transaction of this kind is described in 
one of Lodge’s Tracts, where the borrower reminds the usurer, 
that of 40/7. which he had borrowed of him, he had only 101. in 
money, the rest being lute-strings, for which, when he came to 
turn them into money, he got but 51. Nash and Dekker are also 
quoted in illustration of this curious fraud. 

Mr. Chappell conjectures that the virginal was so called because 
it was generally played by young girls. It resembled the square 
pianoforte, but the sound was produced by exactly the opposite 
process, and instead of a hammer striking the strings, little bits 
of wood called jacks, armed with quills, leaped up and twitched 
them. The barber of that age is generally associated with the 
gittern, which he kept in his shop for his customers to play upon, 
while they were waiting; but in limiting him to the gittern, his 
historians have done injustice to the versatility of his musical 
sympathies. In addition to the gittern, there was generally 
a cittern, lute and virginal; nor should it be overlooked that the 
parti-colored pole, painted in alternate stripes, after the manner 
of a bandage, which projected over his door, and the teeth which 
he exhibited in his window, poetically slung upon lute-strings, 
announced to the public, in addition to his ordinary functions, 
and his musical tastes and sympathies, that he also followed the 
kindred professions of surgeon and dentist. 

Under Queen Elizabeth, vocal music reached a height of excel- 
lence, and enjoyed a popularity, which, in social culture at least, 
has not been attained at any subsequent period; and the instru- 
ments most in vogue were those that could be employed as accom- 
paniments to the voice. Not merely the love, but the knowledge 
of music was so general, that a lady or gentleman who could not 
take part in a madrigal or catch at sight was regarded with quite 
as thuch surprise in educated society, as we may suppose Miss 
Kitty to have been by the accomplished coterie below stairs when 
she innocently inquired, Who writ Shakspeare? Morley relates 
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an anecdote, in which a young gentleman recounts the humilia- 
tion he suffered the night before at a party,in consequence of 
being unable to join in a round. After supper, according to 
custom, the music-books were placed upon the table, and he was 
presented with a part, and requested to sing. ‘ When I protested 
‘ upfeignedly,’ he says, ‘that I could not, every one began to 
‘ wonder; yea, some whispered to others, demanding how I had 
‘been brought up!’ To be ignorant of music practically, astonished 
high-bred people as much in those days as the knowledge of it 
in any remarkable degree astonishes the same class now. By 
comparison, that which was in Elizabeth’s age as common as 
air, is in the England of to-day an exceptional accomplishment. 
Mr. Chappell gives an amusing account of the all-pervading 
influence of music in the latter moiety of the sixteenth and 
the opening of the seventeenth century. ‘During the long 
‘reign of Elizabeth, he says, ‘music seems to have been in 
‘ universal cultivation, as well as in universal esteem. Not only 
‘was it a necessary qualification for ladies and gentlemen, but 
* even the City of London advertised the musical abilities of boys 
‘educated in Bridewell and Christ's Hospital, as a mode of 
‘recommending them as servants, apprentices, or husbandmen. 
‘In Deloney’s History of the Gentle Craft, 1598, one who tried 
‘to pass for a shoemaker was detected as an impostor, because 
‘he could neither sing, sound the trumpet, play upon the flute, 
‘nor reckon up his tools in rhyme.’ Every trade had special 
songs, milkmaids had their ballads, carters whistled, and even the 
beggars sang catches of their own. If the description be not a 
little in excess, there was hardly a moment in the four-and-twenty 
hours in which the people did not manage to get a little music. 
To parody the line of the poet— 


‘ There’s always daylight somewhere in the world ’— 


we might say there was always music somewhere in England. 
‘They had music at dinner,’ says Mr. Chappell; ‘music at 
‘ supper; music at weddings; music at funerals; music at night; 
‘music at dawn; music at work; and music at play.’ It was 
from this age of universal singing that Milton in his childhood 
caught the inspiration of some of his daintiest and sweetest 
images ; as in the song of Sabrina, the prettiest thought in which 
is evidently a reminiscence of one of the madrigals in the Triumphs 
of Oriana, 1601, which he had often heard in his father’s house. 
Some of these madrigals contain choice morsels of poetry; and 
a complete collection of them, even independently of the music, 
from which, however, it would be hardly fair to divorce them, 
would be a very acceptable addition to our literary stores. 

NO. LXI. P 
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Instrumental music made a great advance in the reign of 
James I., and vocal cultivation, the madrigals, motets, rounds, 
eatches, and songs, declined in proportion. Some new instru- 
ments were added to the old ones, or, more correctly, some old 
ones were altered and improved. The treble lute, the pandora, 
or bandora, a larger lute strung with wire, and forming an ap- 
propriate base to the cittern, and the flute, were the principal 
novelties. This flute of the seventeenth century must not be 
confounded with our modern flute. It was usually upwards of 
two feet in length, sometimes extended to four, and was played 
like a flageolet, with a mouthpiece at the end. It seems to have 
descended from the Pilgrims’ Staves of Henry VIII.’s time, which 
were often six feet long. The recorder, another instrument of 
this period, was also a flute, but with a difference in the bore 
and the control of the holes. 

It was not to be expected that the Puritan interval should be 
favourable to the progress of music and poetry. We know what 
became of the poets during this space. The musicians, it appears, 
fared no better. Cromwell is said to have been a lover of music, 
and anecdotes are related of his patronage of the art in his own 
family and elsewhere. But his love was not large enough to embrace 
ehurch music, as the razzia made upon the organs throughout 
the kingdom conclusively testifies. So determined were the 
Puritans to root out the abomination, that they anticipated the 
edicts of Parliament, and destroyed the organs wherever they 
could find them, long in advance of the ordinances which authen- 
ticated the act of demolition. The war upon the organs was happily 
epitomized in the expression of Sir Edward Dering, that ‘ one 
* single groan in the spirit is worth the diapason of all the Church 
* music in the world.’ As to profane tunes, they went by the 
mast. All the old dances and recreations, the pavans and 
galliards, May-games, Whitsun-ales, and morris-dances were 
abolished, in common with gay dresses, love-locks, and stage- 
plays. There were ballads undoubtedly in Cromwell's time ; but 
they were coarse, satirical, and for the most part political. The 
Puritans got the worst of the ballads, as may be seen from the 
Rump Songs; and hence the Provost-Marshal was expressly 
empowered to seize upon all ballad-singers. The great name on 
the Parliament side is that of Andrew Marvell; but it may be 
questioned whether the ready and scampering verse of Martin 
Parker, and the scurrilous muse of Cleiveland, were not more ef- 
fective than the stately lines of Marvell, freighted as they were 
with noble images and mighty thoughts. Martin Parker is not 
as well known as he ought to be, and Mr. Chappell has done good 
service in drawing attention to his merits. ‘ His ‘ The King shall 
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‘enjoy his own again,’’ observes Mr. Chappell, ‘ did more to sup- 


‘ port the failing spirits of the Cavaliers throughout their trials, . 


‘ than the songs of all the other writers'put together, and contributed 
‘in no small degree to the Restoration of Charles II.’ Martin 
Parker earned wide reputation by his songs, was considered as the 
head of his class, and was generally spoken of by his contem- 
poraries as the Ballad-maker par excellence. From a dim allusion 
to him in an old tract, Mr. Chappell conjectures that he was 
probably at one time an ale-house keeper; but there is so little 
reliance to be placed upon the rough personalities which abound 
in the satires and controversial pamphlets, that some corrobora- 
tion is necessary to sustain the supposition. 

The Restoration brought about another great change; and one 
that was certainly not for the better. The madrigals, and the 
rest of the learned and charming vocal things which were at the 
summit of their popularity in Elizabeth’s time, and the instru- 
mental fancies which flowered out in such profusion under James, 
and to which some of the greatest composers contributed, were 
discarded at Court, for lighter and sprightlier pieces, which could 
be more easily carried off by the ear, and which required less skill 
in the execution. In conformity with this change, the viol was 
displaced by the violin, which was found more useful for general 
purposes, especially for dance-tunes, the great rage of the day; 
and, says our author, ‘ the supremacy of the lute in vocal music 
was now first contested by the guitar. There is a remarkable 
passage in Selden’s Table Talk, in which the writer contrasts the 
solemn and graceful measures of the Elizabethan era, not wanting 
either in vivacity, with the frivolous dances of the Restoration, 
and deplores the falling off in the public taste. The King, in 
fact, had brought in the French fashions in these, as in other 
matters, and amongst them the practice of having cheerful and 
airy music played to him while he was at meals ; for which purpose 
he kept up an establishment of twenty-four violins, including 
tenors and basses, immortalized in the famous ‘ Four-and-twenty 
fiddlers all in a row.’ Itis not the least interesting feature in 
this royal orchestra, that amongst its members we discover some 
names that occupy honourable niches in the historical gallery of 
English musicians, and others that have transmitted their pro- 
fessional lustre to our own day. The most conspicuous are those 
of Lock, Purcell, Humphreys, Hawes, and Blagrove. 

We must not, however, be ungrateful to the Restoration, which, 
in spite of its French tendencies, has laid us under some solid 
obligations in musical matters, and in the literature of the stage. 
The first step towards the revival of dramatic music took place, 
strange to say, under the Protectorate. It was the performance of 
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Shirley's masque of Cupid and Death, in 1653; and in three 
years afterwards, Davenant obtained a licence to open a theatre 
for operas. Curiously enough, this inauguration of what has 
since proved to be the most fashionable and aristocratic of all 
our’public entertainments, took place in a room ‘at the back of 
Rutland House, in the upper end of Aldersgate-street.’ Davenant’s 
Siege of Rhodes was succeeded by more elaborate productions 
under the Restoration, which appears to be entitled to the credit 
of having first-launched opera into print. Mr. Chappell says that 
Psyche, the music for which was composed by Lock, ‘seems to have 
been the first printed opera in England, 4to, 1675;’ and he adds, that 
‘it is mixed with interlocutions (or dialogue), as more proper to 
‘our genius than the Italian plan of being entirely in recitative : 
“a system to which we have since adhered almost without excep- 
‘tion. Psyche, which is here designated an opera, was partly 
written, and partly taken from the French, by Shadwell, who 
calls it a ‘tragedy’ on his title-page, and describes it as a ‘ play’ 
in his preface. 

To the reign of Charles II. also must be traced, for good or 
evil, the establishment of public concert-rooms in London. 
Roger North tells us that the first entertainment of this nature 
was given ‘in a lane behind Paul's, where there was a chamber- 
‘organ that one Phillips played upon; and some shopkeepers 
‘and foremen came weekly to sing in concert, and to hear, and 
‘enjoy ale and tobacco, as they do now in Germany.’ These 
music meetings spread rapidly over the metropolis; and were 
held, with more or less success, in the Old Jewry, Villiers-street, 
Whitefriars, and other places. The origin of Musical Festivals, 
too, beginning in the celebrations of St. Cecilia’s day, with which 
the names of Dryden and Pope are prominently associated, be- 
longs to this period. But the largest debt we owe to the Resto- 
ration,-in the way of poetry or music, is the foundation of the 
prose comedy of contemporary life, commencing with Etherege, 

and continuing in a direct line to Sheridan, with whom we hope 
Hi we may not say it stopped ; although Farce from the Palais Royale, 
| and Drama from the Porte St. Martin, have, for the present, 
i superseded the Five-act English Comedy. 

Ht The advent of William III. is marked by the production of the 
Hi famous song, ‘ Lilliburlero,’ the words of which are usually attri- 
Hit buted to Lord Wharton ; and the air, which was published first, 
ti to Henry Pureell. ‘Lilliburlero’ came out immediately after 
James II. fled to Ireland; and Burnet testifies to the marvellous 
effect it had upon the army, and even upon the people, who were 
perpetually singing it. The burthen of this memorable ballad, 
* Lilliburlero bullen-a-lah,’ is said to have been a sort of cry, no 
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doubt with a meaning in it, amongst the Irish Papists, in the 
massacre of the Protestants in 1641. The occasion to which the 
song refers was the appointment of Tyrconnel to the Viceroyship ; 
and whether written, as is generally supposed, by Wharton, out 
of revenge against the King or not, its object is obviously to bring 
the new lord-deputy into contempt. ‘The rugged doggerel was 
skilfully contrived to accomplish its purpose. It was just the 
sort of brawling verse that was likely to be rapidly caught up by 
a fanatical mob. ‘Che probability that it was written by Wharton 
is somewhat strengthened by the internal evidence, which shows 
plainly enough, that whoever wrote it, he was not an Irishman. 
It is put together in that jargon which has been commonly served 
up to British audiences as illustrative of the Irish way of talking 
English; and it bears about as close a resemblance to the 
original it is intended to imitate, as the broken English of 
Etherege’s French valet, which is constructed upon the same 
principle of mispronouncing certain words, and always substituting 
‘de’ for ‘the; in which, indeed, the chief point of the humour 
seems to consist. 

Passing over this reign, we come to a period riper in promise, 
if not in performance. 

There may be ample grounds on both sides for contesting the 
honour of being the Augustan age of English literature, between 
the days of Elizabeth and Anne; but no such contest can be 
maintained with reference to lyrical compositions. The age of 
Anne, in whatever else it may be considered rich, was by no 
means an Augustan age of music or song-writing. Cards and 
‘tay’ (to use the fashionable pronunciation as transmitted to us 
by Pope) were the chief occupations of society in ‘great Anna’s’ 
time. There might be epic Blenheims, and playful Almas, and 
tragic Catos, for the delectation of select coteries, who thought it 
necessary to preserve an air of criticism and scholarship ; but, as 
Horace Walpole honestly confesses, a few years later, it was an 
unpoetical age; and the few songs or ballads that got into 
vogue were those that had a political bearing. Nor was politics 
the only element on which their popularity depended. Something 
more was necessary; and of all the writers of the day, Tom 
D’Urfey, who in his youth had sung panegyrics, with a high 
Romish flavour in them, upon the Queen’s father, while he was yet 
Dukeof York, bestunderstood what that something was. Even Prior 
himself paled his ineffectual fires before what may be designated 
in the best sense the vulgar art of Tom D'Urfey. His secret was 
simple enough : instead of trusting solely to the merit of his own 
words, which he may have suspected to have been rather a pre: 
carious tenure, or risking success through the experiment of new 
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tunes, he either wrote his songs to airs already established in the 
public favour, or in such metres as, in some sort, compelled the 
composer to drop into the familiar accentuation of the well- 
marked dance-time. It seems that he derived the suggestion of 
this trick from Charles II. ‘It was well known,’ says Mr: 
Chappell, ‘that Charles II. liked no music to which he could not 
* beat time; and as the rhythm most easily marked was that of 
‘ dance- and ballad-tunes, D Urfey accommodated his songs to the 
‘royal taste.’ Previously to D'Urfey's time,’ Mr. Chappell tells us, 
it was the rule with English poets to select metres that should 
effectually prevent their songs being sung to ballad-tunes; and, 
for that reason, their songs are rarely heard in the present day. 
Since D'Urfey’s time, he adds, the English poets have resumed 
the old course; but the Scotch, wiser in their generation, have 
acted otherwise. Without calling into question the accuracy of 
this statement, we must express our dissent from the judgment 
Mr. Chappell pronounces upon it: ‘If English poets wish 
‘their songs to endure, he says, ‘the safest course will be to 
‘follow the example of Tom D’Urfey, and of the Scotch. 
‘ Dibdin’s sea-songs are already fading from memory, because he 
‘composed music to them, instead of writing to airs which had 
* stood the test of time.’ This is hardly the counsel we should 
expect from so sound a musician, and so true an admirer of 
literary excellence in these matters; for, if we are to go on 
always in the old way, either writing in the same measure, and 
thereby inevitably falling into imitation and monotony, or writing 
to the same airs, what becomes of the onward culture of the two 
arts that enter into the composition of a song ? 

The mug-house was the centre of the fashion in political songs 
and musical lampoons, during the free-and-easy times of Queen 
Anne and the first of the Georges. The mug-house was a social 
institution for which we have no parallel in our day. It com- 
bined, in some sort, the raw material of the tavern and the club. 
The author of A Journey through England in 1724, quoted by 
Mr. Chappell, gives us a very animated account of these houses, 
which he describes as a species of club, held in Cheapside, Long- 
acre, and other parts of the town, to which gentlemen, lawyers, 
and tradesmen used to resort to ‘unbend their thoughts’ before 
they went to bed. They met in a large room, seldom under a 
hundred in number. A president occupied an armchair on a 
kind of dais, to keep order, and the members sat at different 
tables below. A harp, placed at the lower end of the room, 
played all the time, and frequently throughout the evening one or 
other of the company would rise and entertain the rest with a 
song. Good-fellowship and good-humour reigned over these mis- 
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cellaneous assemblies ; nor was there much danger of excess, for 
nothing was drunk but ale, each gentleman being supplied with 
a separate mug, which he chalked upon the table when it was 
brought in. Temperance, however, was not inconsistent with a 
certain degree of exulting joviality, one of the customs being to 
drink healths from table to table, in any short intervals between 
the harping and the singing that offered a vent for pent-up 
hilarity and animal spirits. 

All this was primitive enough. The gentlemen who drank 
ale out of mugs met about seven o'clock, and the room was empty 
soon after ten. They had not much time for that kind of enjoy- 
ment which Dr. Sangrado describes as pleasure with a dagger in 
his girdle, and still less for the practice of singing, and were 
glad to get what snatches they could of the desultory entertain- 
ment chance provided for them. Intermixed with the political 
ballads were, we may presume, some of a looser and livelier cha- 
racter, according to the whims and humours of the company; 
but the mug-house did nothing to improve or advance the culti- 
vation of music. In the meanwhile English song and ballad 
may be said to have stood still; and it was not till the accession 
of George II. that they were put into motion again. Then came 
the age of the ballad opera, dating from the triumphant experi- 
ment of Gay, which, resuscitating some of the most delightful 
airs of the old times, and uniting them with words that were not 
only witty in themselves, but that had, for the most part, a 
covert application to the social and political follies and vices of 
the day, set an example of native art that continued to be fol- 
lowed until the inconstancy of the popular taste demanded a 
change. No more remarkable instance, perhaps, can be cited of 
the vicissitudes of musical history than the contrast presented 
between the palmy days of the ballad-opera and our own time, 
when even an opera with spoken dialogue, to say nothing of an 
opera consisting of old airs, would be considered undignified, or 
worse, by the meanest of our composers. 

This hasty outline of the progress of English songs and ballads 
may be accepted as yielding just such a glimpse of the subject 
as one gets of the natural features of a country from one of 
Messrs. Grieve and Telbin’s dioramas. It is necessary to enter 
into the details of the songs and ballads themselves, as furnished 
with unexampled copiousness by Mr. Chappell, in order to obtain 
a nearer and fuller view. But this is a part of the inquiry upon 
which we can barely afford to touch. 

Much the same sort of interest as that which geographical 
students attach to the diseovery of the source of a river, literary 
antiquaries attach to the discovery of the first song, or the first 
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musical composition. But the evidences, unfortunately, are not 
equally satisfactory in both cases. In the one it is direct, in the 
other, at best, presumptive. If the old song of ‘ Sumer is 
icumen in’ be not the earliest English song, which we do not 
believe it to be, we are willing to accept Mr. Chappell’s autho- 
rity for the no less important fact that it is ‘ the earliest secular 
composition, in parts, known to exist in any country.’ The MS. 
is admitted to belong to the first half of the thirteenth century ; 
and it is not only ‘the first example of counterpoint in six parts, 
as well as fugue, catch, and canon,’ but has the distinction of 
being at least one or two centuries in advance of any composi- 
tion of the kind produced out of England. If this claim remains 
undisputed, and no decisive proofs can be brought forward of 
any earlier composition elsewhere, England will be fairly entitled 
to a position nearer to the well-head of music than she has 
hitherto occupied. The words of the song are of the usual pri- 
mitive pastoral character. ‘The summer is depicted in a few 
simple images, without a single superfluous phrase. ‘The singing 
of the cuckoo, an indispensable personage on these occasions, 
the growing of the seed, the blowing of the mead, and springing 
of the woods, together with the bleating and lowing of cows and 
calves, the frisky humours of the bullocks, and the retreating of 
the bucks towards the cool green shades, constitute the whole 
substance of the two verses. The subject is common to many 
early songs; and amongst those to which tradition assigns a 
remote origin is an Irish air, the name of which, translated into 
English, is exactly the same, ‘Summer is coming,’ but the tune 
of which is essentially different. The Irish air is familiar to 
modern ears as the ‘ Rich and Rare’ of Moore’s Melodies. The 
existence of a MS. notation of the thirteenth century gives to 
the English song a definite date, which mere tradition fails to 
establish for the Irish air, however solid may be the general his- 


~ torical ground upon which the assertion of antiquity may rest. 


As with these vocal pictures of spring and summer, of birds’ 
songs, or briddes, as they come down to us in the old English, 
the bursting out of the hedges, and the fresh breath of the 
meadows, so we have sundry other groups of songs, identical in 
their burthens or topics. ‘ The Hunt is up,’ for example, is a 
‘ foot’ of common application to various sorts of lyrics, such as 
sporting songs, serenades, boozing ditties, and even moral or 
religious pieces. The lover calls his mistress from her chamber 
with some such refrain as 


‘The hunt is up, the hunt is up, 
Awake, my lady fair, 

The kine and sheep, but now asleep, 
Browse in the morning air ;’ 
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the huntsman is summoned to the chase by a similar invitation, 
delivered more after the manner of the blast of a bugle ; and the 
sinner is warned to bestir himself betimes, 


‘ For Christ our King is come a-hunting.’ 


One Gray, spoken of by Puttenham, seems to have been the 
inventor of this enlivening burden in the reign of Henry VIII. ; 
and the allusion to his Majesty in a song supposed to be the 
veritable original, of which, however, there is no proof, possesses 
some historical interest. 


‘ The hunt is up, the hunt is up, 
And it is almost day ; 
And Harry our King is gone hunting, 
To bring his deer to bay.’ 


The name of Henry VIII. frequently occurs in old ballads, 
and always in this familiar and almost affectionate way. He 
was decidedly popular at one period of his life, and enjoyed a 
thoroughly English prestige ; although, even with Mr. Froude’s 
help, it is difficult to agree with the ambassadors of the Doge of 
Venice, who, in 1515, reported of him that he was ‘ prudent and 
sage, and free from every vice.’ 

The groups of songs in which the original form is preserved 
applied to different circumstances are numerous. ‘ Death and 
the Lady,’ or, rather, to go back to the source, ‘ The Dance of 
Death,’ has suggested a multitude of imitations, and moraliza- 
tions with new characters, not the least curious of which is the 
well-known dialogue of ‘Death and the Exciseman.’ Willow 
songs are countless ; and a considerable collection might be formed 
of milk-maid ditties, controversies between Town and Country, 
impersonated, usually, by serving-men and rustics, plough songs, 
harvest-home songs, adventures of countrymen in London, 
and twenty other generic themes growing up out of special 
classes and various modes of life. An inquiry into the origin 
of the names of songs and tunes that seem to have been derived 
from local, personal, or political incidents, would amply reward 
the labours of a patient investigator. What was the origin, for 
instance, of the name of ‘ Sellinger's Round,’ supposed by Sir 
John Hawkins to be the oldest dance-tune extant—an opinion, 
by the way, to which Mr. Chappell does not subscribe? or of 
the other famous dance, ‘ Packington’s Round,’ which is as old 
at least as the time of Elizabeth? We have conjectures, no 
doubt, but they are mere guesses in the dark. Again, what is 
the connexion, if any, between the name of the tish and the 
ancient song of ‘John Dory?’ In the original words, given 
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by Mr. Chappell under the date of 1609, the hero of the ballad 
is not a fish but a French freebooter, who, if there ever was such 
a person, must have lived between two and three hundred years 
before. The song, however, is evidently, as Mr. Chappell observes, 
older than the seventeenth century. But how much older? and 
why called John Dory? are questions which yet remain to be 
answered. The legend of the freebooter is apparently a free 
version, not deficient in characteristic exaggeration, of a very 
common ballad-plot. John Dory is described as buying himself 
an ambling nag to ride up to Paris, and the first person he 
meets is good King John of France, whereat he falls upon his 
knees, and asks a pardon for himself and his merry men, offer- 
ing, by way of tribute, in consideration of the royal mercy, to 
bring ‘all the churls in merry England’ (no very easy task) bound 
to his Majesty. The King appears to have accepted the offer, 
for in the next verse, according to the elliptical manner of these 
ballads, we find one Nichol, a Cornish man, putting out to sea in 
a ‘ good black bark,’ with ‘ fifty good oars on a side,’ to meet 
John Dory half-way in the Channel. The events that now 
rapidly ensue may be anticipated by any person conversant with 
the structure of these old songs. A boy, who is on the look-out 
on the maintop, announces a good ship in sight, ‘ I trow it to be 
John Dory-a;’ upon which the sails, contrary, we apprehend, to 
the ordinary practice in such cases, are immediately ‘ hoisted,’ 
mizen and all, the cannons begin to roar, the drum goes dub-a- 
dub, and the trumpets bray aloud. This is too much for John 
Dory. The grappling-hooks are brought out, and 


‘ John Dory at length, for all his strength 
Was clapt fast under board-a.’ ; 


If this song were written at or near the time when the circum- 
stances are supposed to have taken place, it must belong to the 
fourteenth century. Waving that consideration, however, it seems 
to be the production of some doggerel poet, who, with supreme 
indifference to historical propriety, transferred to the -soil of 
France, characters and incidents that are strictly native to Eng- 
land. We may, therefore, fairly conclude that the whole thing is 
an appropriation by an inferior hand of a stock subject; that in 
order to give it an air of freshness or originality, the appropriator 
shifted the venue to France ; and that there never was a French 
outlaw who answered to the name, or description, of John Dory. 
But this line of speculation only gets rid of one supposition, if it 
do so much, without assisting us to another; and we still seek 
in vain for an explanation of the relationship between the fish and 
the song. Mr. Chappell increases rather than relieves our per- 
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plexity on this point, by observing that ‘the name of the fish 
‘called John Dory, corrupted from Dorée or Dorn, is another 
‘ proof of the great popularity of this song. How? Does Mr. 
Chappell mean that the tish was called after the song? If so, 
when, and by whom? If, on the other hand, the fish Dory be a 
corruption, as it is generally said to be, of Dorée, how does that 
afford a proof of the popularity of the song ? 

Amongst the many debateable questions thrown up in this way, 
in the course of the work, that which opens the widest field of 
controversy is the paternity of certain popular melodies hitherto 
accepted by common assent as Irish, Scotch, and Welsh, but 
here claimed by Mr. Chappell as English. If these claims be 
well-founded, ‘ Jock o’ Hazledean,’ the ‘ Blue «Bells of Scotland,’ 
‘John Anderson, my Jo,’ ‘Cruiskeen lawn,’ and other equally 
famous songs, must henceforth be treated as borrowed plumes, 
and stripped from the national brows they have been ignorantly 
permitted to adorn. When a claim of this kind is sustained by 
conclusive evidence, the interests of art are obviously served by its 
assertion ; but, in proportion to our readiness to admit such claims 
when the proofs are clear and decisive, should be the severity of 
our investigation into the proofs themselves. Old traditions and 
national sympathies should not be lightly disturbed. The gain 
of recovering a stray tune here and there is by no means com- 
mensurate to the mischief that may be done by awakening 
a distrust which we have no means of satisfying throughout a 
multitude of other instances. In musical literature, as in all other 
forms of literature, the suspicion of one writer is very likely to 
become the conjecture of another, to be magnified into an 
hypothesis by a third, and finally transmitted to posterity by a 
fourth, as a fact beyond the pale of contention. We do not apply 
these observations to any of the claims set up by Mr. Chappell, 
or to his manner of dealing with his evidence, which if not always 
so compact and complete as to satisfy the requisitions of a logician, 
has the merit of being frank and perspicuous. If he sometimes 
draws conclusions which are not justified by the premises, he 
supplies stricter reasoners with the materials by which they can 
correct the fallacy. Leaving these particular instances, therefore, 
to the consideration of the reader, we will content ourselves with 
a word or two concerning the nature of the evidence applicable in 
such cases. 

The question to be resolved is purely a question of priority. 
An air is discovered to have been long familiar to the homesteads 
of two countries, and the question is, Which had it first? In 
cases of mere authorship, where the issue is simplified and reduced 
to the elements of a suit between two individuals, the proofs would 
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seem to be easy of production, and to admit of little dispute. 
But we know from experience, that they are often so nicely 
balanced as.to render a satisfactory verdict extremely difficult. 
Several instances have occurred in our time, the most memorable 
of which, perhaps, is th.t of the claim set up to the authorship 
of the ‘Exile of Erin, which was contested in Campbell's life- 
time with such circumstantial cogency, and upon the credit of 
such unimpeachable testimony as might be supposed sufficient 
almost to create a doubt in the mind of the author himself. If 
a mere personal question, where the range of evidence is limited, 
and every link can be readily supplied, be thus obstinate of 
solution, we cannot be surprised at finding infinitely greater 
complications and perplexities in the way of deciding the rights 
of property of two countries in a tune familiar from time imme- 
morial to the people of both. For this reason, we should be all 
the more careful in the reception of evidence. There are but 
two kinds of external evidence which can be brought into court ; 
that of tradition, and that of print. In sifting them, it should 
never be forgotten that tradition is at once the weightier and 
scantier, and print the least trustworthy. ‘The songs and ballads 
of a nation are, for the most part, transmitted in the first instance 
by tradition, and preserved from perishing, in the second instance, 
by print. ‘Chevy Chase’ furnishes an illustration fresh in the 
recollection of the reader. The necessity, therefore, is evident of 
exercising the utmost caution in deciding the date or birthplace 
of a song or ballad by the earliest printed copy that has come 
down to us. However early the printed copy may be, the tradi- 
tion must be earlier, if the composition has any real claim to 
antiquity. But the evidence of tradition is not always accessible ; 
nor, when obtained, is it always direct or coherent. It is in the 
very essence of tradition to escape record, and to lose force in its 
descent. Consequently, its slightest revelations should be gar- 
nered with attention, as hints and aids to further investigation. 
The printed copy in itself is evidence only of the date when that 
particular copy, or version, was printed, and, sometimes, not even 
of that; while the traditional witness always points to a pre- 
existent authority. The tendency of the slightest evidence 
derived from tradition is to urge us on to still remoter inquiries 
for the final source ; while the ordinary effect of the printed copy 
is to stop the way of inquiry, by inducing the belief that we have 
found what we are looking for. We will dismiss the comparison 
by observing generally that print, uncorroborated, is an inadequate 
and unsafe test of the age or locality of an air, the origin of which 
is in contest, especially in cases where notation or printing, in 
any of its stages, has had an earlier existence in one country 
than another. 
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But is there no other species of evidence that can be called in 
when print and tradition fail, or when they create confusion and 
doubt? Is there no internal evidence which may be traced in 
those mystical, yet perfectly well-known characteristics that com- 
pose what is felt to be the national element in music? We are 
well aware that we are not using exact terms, and that we are 
attempting to describe something which is incontestibly vague and 
evasive. We have no apprehension, however, of being misun- 
derstood. The existence of certain structural peculiarities that 
distinguish the melodies of one country from another, and that 
expressly constitute their title to be considered national airs, has 
been recognised by the universal assent of mankind in all ages. 
Has this kind of evidence been made out in reference to English 
music? Has any wandering air been reclaimed, as farmers re- 
claim their stray sheep, by the unmistakeable brand of the 
owner ? 

Mr. Chappell divides English music into four classes :— 
1. Tender, flowing, and cheerful rather than sad. 2. Manly and 
jovial. 3. Long, plaintive, or, we might say, drawling airs. 4. 
Hornpipes, jigs, dance- and bagpipe-tunes. These are distinct 
classes, and the classification is accurate and comprehensive enough 
for all purposes. But what is the special element which, if these 
divisions form a body of national music, constitutes their na- 
tionality, and is, therefore, common to them all? Mr. Chappell 
does not follow out this inquiry, although he shows us, from the 
examples of Spain and Switzerland, that there are distinct ensigns 
by which national music may be as promptly detected as a ship 
by its colours. Spanish airs are marked by the rapid twinkle, so 
to speak, of the guitar, and the mountain melodies of Switzer- 
land by the open notes of the horn. What is the one signal 
characteristic of English music which may be considered equi- 
valent to these distinctive traits? Irish and Scotch music have 
their national marks as plainly impressed upon them as the phy- 
siognomy of races; and it is nothing to the purpose that they 
are sometimes fabricated, and may be easily imitated, as in the 
notorious case of ‘ Robin Adair.’ The mark still remains a fact ; 
it is the mysterious specialty that touches a chord which thrills 
the heart of a people. Now this is, we apprehend, the real 
question respecting English music, which has not, as yet, been 
answered. Mr. Chappell, than whom no man has brought a 
wider reach of erudition to the subject, or is better qualified to 
pronounce upon it authoritatively, indicates the direction in which 
the answer is possibly to be found, rather than’ actually supplies 
the answer himself. He says that the impress of the harp is left 
on some of our stately old airs, and that of the fiddle on others, 
while there is no mistaking the influence of the pipe and bagpipe 
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on the hornpipes, rounds, and frisks. But what is the pervading 
peculiarity which belongs to all alike, and which brings them 
all out of their individualities into the one national fold? The 
Irish have had, and still have, the harp, the fiddle, and the pipes, 
and the presence of these instruments may be said to be visible in 
a variety of their melodies ; but the instrument is always subor- 
dinate to the nationality, and, whatever the instrument may be, 
the nationality is not the less apparent and paramount. What 
is wanted is to point out this common feature in English music. 
Nobody, we believe, has ever ventured to deny that England 
possesses a valuable treasury of original music. Our canons, 
madrigals, rounds, and catches are as precious as the wild and 
sweet poetry of our early ballads. But many writers, and some 
of authority and reputation, have maintained that we do not pos- 
sess a national music; that is to say, a body of music that 
responds to the feelings and temperament of the people, as the 
Scotch melodies do to the Scotch, the Swiss to the Swiss, and 
so on. It is no answer to this assertion, that certain airs 
have always been popular as far back as we can trace them. 
Popularity, which includes a miscellaneous multitude of styles, is 
clearly not the test by which a national air is to be identified. The 
fact that an air was composed by an Englishman does not make it 
anational air, nor does the place it came from help us, for reasons 
that in both cases lie upon the surface. Popularity, authorship, 
and locality may be indispensable elements in the production 
of a national air; but, being common to all manner of airs, they 
cannot be accepted as proofs of nationality. Where, then, is 
the true test to be found? We know a national air when we 
hear it by some inexplicable but infallible instinct. What is it? 
Music exists in every variety of form, freighted with special mis- 
sions. Some brings tears to the eyes; other music makes the 
blood bound ; there is one music that appeals to the feelings, 
and another to the heels; but, whatever may be the diversities of 
the individual natures that are differently affected by these varieties, 
all are alike touched by the indefinable power of that kind of 
music which is like, and unlike, all the rest, and which we call 
national. “ts influence knows no distinction, and it is equally 
intelligible in its appeals to rich and poor, to the soldier, the 
churchman, the peasant, and the exile. Have we that music in 
England, and what are its marks? The question is appro- 
priately suggested by a work which has brought a larger amount 
of knowledge to the history of English music, and made a greater 
advance in the vindication of English musical art, than all the 
works added together by which it has been preceded. 
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Ant. IX.—Verfassung des Deutschen Reichs ; mit Reichsgesetz iiber 
die Wahlen der Abgeordneten zwm Volkshause. Bremen: C. 
Scutivemann’s Buchhandlung. (J. Kuhtmann und Co.) 2te 
Aufl. 1849. 


THE Germans are endeavouring to accomplish a work which 
must command the best sympathies of every friend to humanity. 
They are endeavouring to weave the interests of thirty-five 
princely Courts into one compact structure, and to apply homo- 
geneous laws, in every department of civil administration, to every 
part of Fatherland. They are endeavouring to change a military 
league into a national executive. Each, without ceasing to 
enjoy the advantages of a small State, wishes to possess the 
privileges of a great nation. It is, of course, a matter of the 
greatest concern to the merchant, that one uniform system of 
coinage, and tariff dues, should be adopted throughout the 
whole of Fatherland. To the lawyer, that every part of the union 
should acknowledge a jurisprudence, if not identical throughout 
each particular State, at least harmonious in its details. To the 
statesman, that the confederacy should embody the legislative 
machinery of a constitutional kingdom. To the common la- 
bourer, that his comforts should be increased, and the importance 
of his country raised in the estimation of Foreign States, by 
having all its resources completely developed, and by being 
directed along the path of progress with the volition of one man. We 
hardly know which class of the German community has the greatest 
interest at stake, in the completion of the task which each has 
taken in hand. To all it is a matter of the highest social interest. 
We hope, hereafter, it will not be said, that in the nineteenth 
century an effete monarchy, by means of its military organization, 
defeated the legitimate aspirations of a great people. 

But we must confess, while expressing the keenest sympathy 
with the interests of Germany, we do not regard the present 
struggle with the pure philanthropy of Howard, or with the 
national exclusiveness of Bentham. The fact is, the Germans 
are not the only interested parties in this business. The problem 
they are endeavouring to solve no less affects ourselves and 
concerns Europe in a variety of ways. No man whose energies 
are distracted by conflicting passions can perform those duties 
which he owes to the society of which he is amember. No state 
whose energies are fractionized can discharge the functions 
which it is summoned to exercise as one of a corporate group of 
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nations. Where it is not a nuisance, it becomes a dead member, 
and while it remains a dead member, it is always on the eve of 
becoming a nuisance. The slightest peccant humour, either in the 
people or the rulers of contiguous States, flies with the quickness 
of a corrosive poison to the unsound part, and when sufficiently 
strong, either provokes war or causes revolutions. We in our 
own times have seen each of the principal Italian capitals be- 
come in succession the centre of the political brigandage of 
Europe. The walls of Rome, under Garibaldi, were manned by 


an assemblage which, in variety of language, might have competed 


with the builders of Babel. Germany, even since the fragments 
into which it is torn have been bound together by the sinews of 
the Confederation, never fails to convulse Europe with some 
political earthquake when any disorders in surrounding States 
open the eyes of its people to the miseries of their condition. 
In 1817, in 1832, in 1835, and again in 1848, its institutions 
were either actually overturned, or experienced a shock which 
menaced their stability. Before the Confederation existed, matters 
were still worse. To disturbances which had their origin in 
neighbouring States, were added those which arose from the dis- 
sensions of the petty Principalities themselves. Some 300 in- 
triguing Courts of conflicting religions and prejudices could not 
be cooped up on one continent without endeavouring to claw each 
other to pieces, and embroil their neighbours in their quarrels. 
Nor can it provoke surprise that, when at rest, their neighbours 
should take the initiative and sect them by the ears whenever it 
served their purpose to do so. The land which discovered salt- 
petre, which invented the ramrod, which produced all the modern 
improvements in the art of drilling, has certainly enjoyed her 
full measure of the benefits which could arise from the application 
of these useful arts, and taken care that such benefits should be 
amply distributed among her neighbours. From the Reformation 
to the commencement of the French Revolution, Germany was the 
great electric storehouse which supplied materials for the storms 
which periodically shattered the institutions of this hemisphere, 
and crimsoned its plains with blood. 

Now England is pre-eminently a commercial nation. We can 
have no particular interest in periodic returns of events which 
derange the funds, which diminish enterprise, which contract our 
resources. Whatever profit military monarchies may be sup- 
posed to derive from the weakness of their neighbours, at least 
we can extract no advantage out of their wounds and misfortunes. 
The relation in which this country stands to the rest of the world 
is peculiarly a sympathetic relation. If Germany suffers, we suf- 
fer. Ifa spring frost blights the vineyards of Provence, the loss 
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is not only felt at the table of the Paris epicure, but communicates 
its depression to the Exchange in Threadneedle-street. Illyria 
cannot have its harvests wasted by a foreign army or stunted by 
a niggardly sun without diminishing the comforts of the Spital- 
fields weaver and the luxuries of the Liverpool merchant. As 
traders with every part of the world it is of the highest conse- 
quence that every nation should be in a healthy condition to meet 
us in the fair market of exchange. If our neighbours are periodi- 
cally crumpled up, the masses may feed for a time on the ex- 
citement, and classes among them may even derive some temporar 
profit from the mischief: but they cannot see the future de- 
preciation in the rate of exchange, like the hand of Death at a 
banquet, pointing to those commercial crises which sooner or 
later will fling them out of employment. We expiated the fleeting 

rosperity derived from a brisk trade, during the Napoleonic wars, 

y the incumbrance of an enormous debt, by famine-riots, and a 
deranged currency. 

It is to be hoped that the doctrine that one nation can derive last- 
ing advantage out of the groans and dilapidations of another nation, 
is quickly passing away. It still, however, lingers among great 
military monarchies, and occasionally makes its appearance in 
quarters where it might be least expected. France, both under the 
Bourbons and under the Convention, would never listen to the pro- 
position for a strongly-united Germany. Blucher, at the Congress 
of Vienna, quietly proposed to tear France into as many fragments 
as his own country. Even Bernard de St. Pierre, who spent his 
life in unveiling the harmonies of Nature, and in making woods 
and rocks teach men the benefits of paternal concord, could 
quietly tell his readers, in a tract which he wrote on the govern- 
ment of Holland in 1789, that the interest of the Dutch, as well 
as the interest of every modern community, consisted in the 
miseries of its neighbours; and that those safest allies are those 
who are bent on devoting those neighbours to destruction as fast 
as possible.* It is hardly ten years ago since Cavaignac, in the 
name of the French Republic, refused to be accessary to the 
establishment of a strong kingdom in the north of Italy. How- 
ever desirable that state of things might be for the Italians, it 
was, argued his foreign minister, by no means in the French in- 
terest to have a strong kingdom on its southern frontier. The 
same antipathy, based upon the same reason, is now manifested 
at the Tuilleries against the extension of Sardinian rule over 
Central Italy. We must confess, however, that we shudder 
at such statesmanship quite as much as we shudder at the 


* Observations de la Holland. Par. III. Gouvernement. 
NO. LXI. Q 
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faggot-burnings and wholesale confiscations which disgraced the 
age in which such statesmanship very congenially flourished. 
At a time when the present European system was only in its 
germ, when the States which enter into that system were only in 
process of formation, it was natural that they should eye each 
other with the jealous rancour of Border chieftains, and display, 
in the first exercise of external agency, that selfish and isolated 
policy which had distinguished the petty tribes out of whose con- 
solidation each had arisen. When the Edwards were assailing 
the Bruces, and the Tudors the Edwards, it was quite a matter 
of course that the Valois should attack the Plantagenets, and that 
the Hapsburgs should attack the Valois. All that rulers then knew 
about history was the domination of some particular State which 
had risen to the exclusive possession of sovereignty by the 
plunder of its neighbours; and each, of course, wishing to 
become that particular State, set about crippling its neighbours 
as fast as possible. Had a single nation withdrawn from this 
sort of conflict, and endeavoured to rise by the pursuit of strict 
justice, it would doubtless have fallen a martyr to its principles. 
We are, therefore, disposed to grant some indulgence to such 
writers as Bacon and Hobbes, who insist upon the necessity of 
promoting discord among foreign States, as a means of national 
aggrandizement, and who lived during a period when every State, 
according to its opportunities, seemed disposed to carry these 
means into effect. But to embody such views in practical states- 
manship, when each State is a member of a group associated 
upon the principle of admitting the equitable sovereignty of all 
and the exclusive domination of none ; when the complete expan- 
sion of the commercial element has enveloped these States in a 
network of mutual interests; when the veil has been uplifted 
from the face of Nature, and the harmonious concurrence of oppo- 
site powers to a common end has been revealed; is certainly a 
solecism of a most iniquitous character. It is that pure quint- 
essence of evil which should only emanate from demoniac agency. 
We endeavour to choke our neighbour in order that we may 
prevent him from benefiting others. We arrest the progressive 
development-of a State, and by that means keep misery a con- 
stant associate at millions of firesides, in order that it may have 
fewer gifts to bring into the market of exchange, and become the 
victim of an inanition which famishes ourselves. We cannot 
see that military monarchies possess any peculiar licence for 
indulging in antics of this nature any more than the least belli- 
gerent of their cotemporaries. Great armaments cannot be main- 
tained without a large revenue, and a large revenue can only be 
based upon an adequate development of industrial resources and 
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an extensive commerce. Even the people of this little island 
have always been able to expend more on the engines of warfare 
than the people of any other State, because, in a greater propor- 
tion than the people of any other State, they have developed their 
internal resources, and opened marts for their goods in every 
quarter of the world. War is no longer the cheap thing it was. 
It is not the nation which wins the most victories that finally 
conquers, but the nation that can wield the last musket and 
command the last shilling. We are inclined to believe that a 
spirited people, with little or no army, and a rich exchequer, 
would prove more than a match for a people with a large army, 
but a bankrupt exchequer. Military monarchies, if they would 
establish their greatness on a durable basis, must cultivate the 
commercial principle. Without it they will find their armies of 
little account when they come to struggle with those who pos- 
sess the sinews of war and know how to use them. If they heal 
the divisions of conterminous States, and turn the consolidated 
kingdoms into useful allies, they derive the lion’s share of a 
benefit which is common to humanity. If they foment intestine 
divisions among conterminous States, they must suffer a loss in 
proportion to the waste which attends their policy. Nor can 
they gain in any respect except by being more unbridled in the 
pursuit of evils which are likely to recoil upon themselves. It 
seems providential that the surest way by which nations can 
become strong in modern times is the way which, more or less, 
commits them to a pacific course of action, and gives additional 
securities for the uninterrupted progress of civilization. 

It may be taken for an axiom in international politics that, so 
long as each State keeps to the path of equity, all have a direct 
interest in each other's prosperity. The more pledges we possess 
against their swerving from that path, the greater is the guin 
to Europe; and no pledges are so efficient against the outbreak 
of frivolous wars as the sound organization of surrounding 
States and their devotion to industrial pursuits. In proportion 
to the expansion of their commerce, they become alive to the fact, 
that each are component members of one common family, and 
that all their real interests move in harmonious concord. They 
will neither go to war themselves, nor allow their rulers to go to 
war for objects inconsistent with the general interests of that 
European community of which they form a part. Instead, there- 
fore, of fostering the present divided state of Germany or Italy, 
an enlightened people should run to put an end to it, as they 
would run to extinguish a neighbouring fire, or get rid of a pest 
which menaces their common safety. 

But there is another aspect of the question which is pregnant 
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with the most absorbing interests to humanity. Civilization does 
not advance in a continuous form. Frequently the tail becomes 
the head, and the head takes the place of the tail. Nations in 
the rear, by falling in with some prolific principle, are carried by 
its development to the front. Those in the front, by clinging to 
effete organizations, retire to the rear. The first was the case of 
France and England in the seventeenth century. The last was the 
case of Holland in the eighteenth century and is the case of Spain 
and Turkey in our own day. Italy has led the van twice, and 
twice fallen far behind. Germany, though making a struggle in 
more recent days to get to the front, has, through the weakness 
of her divisions, only succeeded in bringing up the rear. But 
the harmonious adjustment of these very divisions which have 
weighed so heavily on Germany and Italy may not only be the 
means of bringing these nations again to the front, but of ele- 
vating Europe to a higher platform of political existence. America 
has already shown that a federal government, though embracing 
a large number of States, may become in some respects more cen- 
tralized than a monarchical government. America has shown that 
the local independence of States, when subordinated to a central 
authority, instead of becoming a source of weakness to a large 
kingdom, may become an element of strength. If Germany and 
Italy, by the adoption of analogous laws, should bring their 
States in unison with a central authority, and present a compact 
front to conterminous nations, Europe will then be in a condition 
to inquire why, having got rid of the last vestige of medieval 
government, we should maintain a medieval diplomacy? Why, 
having replaced the antiquated elements which distinguished the 
internal organization of European States by a sound structure, 
we should uphold an international system only suited to those anti- 
quated elements? Nor do we believe that so incongruous an 
alliance could hold for any time. To every phase of internal 
organization there is a corresponding phase of external polity. 
The foreign relations of barbarous tribes are characterized by the 
same wanton cruelty which invariably accompanies their personal 
antipathies. The scalping-knife or the hatchet, in the collision of 
both their corporate and individual interests, at the same time 
announces their displeasure and redresses their wrong. It is only 
in a higher stage of civilization, where individuals cease to be the 
redressers of their private wrongs, that they mitigate the acerbity 
of their corporate quarrels, and learn to cut each other's throats 
with some degree of politeness. But as soon as the fractional 
weakness of States is removed, and the people of Europe are en- 
lightened about their corporate as clearly as their personal 


-interests, a further advance will be made by establishing the 
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custom of settling both by the same agency. In the next phase 
of society we are not without hope that our children will look back 
upon the present armed condition of Europe with the same ridi- 
cule we survey our worthy ancestors when they wore long rapiers 
at their sides and went to a dinner-party with the same accoutre- 
ments which they took to a duel. 

When Europe has fairly got underground all national disor- 
ganization, and in each of her governments set aside dynastic 
influence for the control of sound public opinion, her people will 
assuredly require the same harmony to be introduced into their 
international relations which obtains in their internal intercourse 
with each other. It will be asked if it is fitting that a group 
of States sharing the same elements of civilization, professing the 
same Christianity, acknowledging the force of analogous laws, 
and bound together by reciprocal interests, shall always continue 
armed to the teeth, and insult each other with an array of force’ 
which threatens mutual destruction? It will be asked if it is 
fitting that States which exist in harmony with themselves shall, 
in their external relations, assume an appearance of endless dis- 
cord and hostility? It will be asked if men cannot unite in civic 
community without husbanding their resources to array against 
each other the most deadly engines of slaughter? It will be 
asked if States shall, by exhausting their energies in the support 
of vast armaments, stifle their social amelioration, and, instead of 
being a benefit, become a perpetual curse to each other? It will 
be asked if the order of beneficence in the natural and revealed 
world is to be perpetually inverted in the world political? The 
union of Germany and Italy under strong federal governments 
will not only enable Europe to ask these questions with effect, 
but will point to the means by which such damning plague-spots 
on the otherwise fair brow of a rich civilization shall be removed. 
If Germany can merge the interests of its thirty-eight Courts in 
a federal kingdom, why cannot Europe form a league? The same 
step which will place Germany and Italy, with respect to civil 
government, on a level with their neighbours, will enable Europe 
to surpass the civilization of the eighteenth century in a far 
greater degree than the civilization of the eighteenth century 
surpassed that of the fourteenth century. 

The path of social progress is in some respects like the ad- 
vance up a toilsome ascent. It is frequently necessary, if we 
would know the direction in which we are tending, to take a 
retrospect of what we have left behind. There are certain diffi- 
culties which would appear almost insurmountable, and which 
we should lack the courage to encounter, did we not look back 
upon the difficulties we have already overcome. The transmuta- 
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tion of a league of thirty-eight sovereign Courts into a federal go- 
vernment based upon the suffrage of their people is doubtless a 
great step; but this step is hardly so great as the transmutation 
of the constitution of the Bulle d’Or into the Germanic Con- 
federation ; nor, again, is the last step so great as the substitu- 
tion under the Bulle d’Or of the Imperial Chamber at Wetzler 
for the droit manuaire, under shelter of which the lawless barons 
of the fourteenth century brought fire and sword to the hearths 
of their enemies. In comparing the mutations connected with 
the governmert of a State, we must not only look at the number 
of fresh elements introduced, but their fitness to the character 
of its people and to the complexion of the time. That the pre- 
rogatives of thirty-eight sovereign Courts should be curtailed in 
favour of a central government acting in the name of the general 
interests of their people is indeed a small matter in comparison 
with denuding nearly two hundred such Courts of their sovereign 
character, and secularizing some fifty more, which was effected at 
the recess of Ratisbon and the Rhenish Confederation. Nor were 
the people or the character of the times more in advance of the 
constitution of the German Empire, at the close of the last century, 
than the existing generation is in advance of the German Diet 
now sitting in Frankfort. Whatever may be the shortcomings of 
the leading German States in political organization, they have at 
least, during the last half-century, forced education upon their 
people. Between the generation who encountered the young 
recruits of the French Republic on the plains of Essling and 
Wagram, and the generations who are now busy whitening the 
Baltic with the sails of their commerce, or erecting new cities on 
the other side of the Atlantic, there intervene but a few years. 
Yet they are separated by as wide a chasm as that which divides 
a Caffrarian Hottentot from a feudal Swiss, or a feudal Swiss from 
an enlightened Englishman. The one was not supposed to be 
able to write his own name, or to distinguish it when written by 
another. He also allowed himself to be equipped and sold by 
his master to fight the battles of the stranger. The other is in 
many respects better educated than the lord who claimed a pro- 
perty in his father sixty years ago. Nor is he bound in any way, 
unless to serve his country by the ordinary rules of conscription... 
To the one, the literature of his country was only emerging from 
its splendid dawn. The upper circles of society were illuminated. 
The lower lay in mist. With the other, the light has thoroughly 
permeated all classes, and rendered the national mind richer in in- 
tellectual gifts than the mind of any other population in Europe. 
In the former period, bad roads, state prohibitions, a long array 
of custom-houses, and the absence of quick means of transit re- 
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stricted the peasant to his locality almost as much as if he had 
been a tree on his master’s estate. The barriers these obstruc- 
tions interposed rendered contiguous States as distant from each 
other as if they had been placed at the most distant points of the 
empire ; and those which were placed at the most distant points of 
the empire, as wide apart as if they had been situate in opposite 
hemispheres. In the latter period, a network of railroads, the 
freest liberty of locomotion, and the establishment of a Zollverein, 
have brought all the towns of a State as close together as if they 
had formed one municipality ; and all the Statesof the Empire as 
near to each other as formerly were departments of the same 
province. The public mind has grown, and States’ interests have 
become amalgamated in proportion. Ideas of union and solidarity 
of interests have fructified and seek embodiment in political or- 
ganization. If the old empire was deemed far behind the social 
aspects of the people, at the close of the last century, the existing 
Confederation is much more behind the social aspects of the 
people in the middle of the present century. A federal govern- 
ment, as the next step to be taken, is only the natural consequence 
of the preceding phases through which Germany has passed. 
Those who look upon it as chimerical would, had they existed 
in the last century, have looked upon the violent extinction of 
two hundred and sixteen Courts as chimerical; or, had they 
existed in the fifteenth century, they would have deemed it still 
more chimerical that some four hundred ruthless barons should 
lay aside their own broadswords and agree to refer their disputes 
to a central authority. Indeed, these gentlemen, with the dim 
light vouchsafed them, were much wiser in their day in renouncing 
the droit manuaire, than we are in ours, who, existing in the full 
blaze of civilization, still boggle about making a step which, con- 
trasted with theirs, is much less in advance. Our marvel is not 
that such a step should be attempted at the present day, but that, 
considering the exigency of the times, it should have been de- 
layed so long. 

While Germany has surpassed all other nations in being the 
prolific mother of nearly every element which has given a dis- 
tinctive feature to modern society, in state organization she has 
been above all others most barren of results. She may be said to 
present the same disparity as Greece, surpassing every other 
nation in the arts of refinement, while she falls immeasurably 
behind every other nation in the arts of civic polity. Swarm 
after swarm of her natives have gone forth, who, blent with 
foreign tribes, have raised upon the banks of the Thames, and along 
the shores of the Mississippi, institutions which might have excited 
the envy of the sages of antiquity. Yet the political institutions 
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which the same natives have produced on their own continent would 

as certainly have excited their contempt. Indeed, the Germans, in 

their political creations at home, seem to have reversed the 

process which their kinsmen have pursued with so much success 

abroad. While Great Britain was consolidating her several 

kingdoms into one monarchy, Germany was parcelling out 

one monarchy into several kingdoms. Just as the Saxons had 

got rid of their Heptarchy, the viceroys of Charlemagne began to 

erect their provinces into separate principalities. When 

Henry VII. was stripping his imperious nobles of every vestige 

of independence, and strengthening the central authority, the 

German electors, by their absurd capitulations, were stripping 

the Emperor of every vestige of power, and rendering that central 

authority a mere shadow. Under James I. England had cleared 

Ireland, Wales, and Scotland of their feudal chieftains, and 

turned their provinces into departments of one symmetrical edifice. 

Under his cotemporary Rudolph, the united kingdom, which the 
treaty of Verdun assigned to Charlemagne’s grandson,* was split up 
into upwards of three hundred ignoble sovereignties. Even the 
improvements occasionally introduced to impart some appearance 
of harmony to this disjointed array of conflicting interests were 
only adapted to the social state of the sixteenth century; and in 

any other country but Germany, even in the sixteenth century, 
would have been considered a disgrace. The abrugation of the 
droit manuaire, and the establishment of a legal council at 
Wetzlar, was in itself a most salutary measure: but being asso- 
ciated with no provision for the consolidation of the small prin- 
cipalities, it kept the weak from being eaten up by the strong, 
and transmitted each petty court, entrenched behind its barbarous 
prerogatives, to insult the common sense of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The establishment of circles by Maximilian was also 
another step in the right direction ; but, like all the other projects 
of the ingenious originator, the scheme, through the want of any 
practical element, turned out exactly contrary to his intention. 
The new organization left the number of Courts and the 
weakness of the central authority just as they were, and brought 
down the empire, even to our own day, more dislocated than 
France, when the Dukes of Burgundy and the Counts of 
Champagne measured lances with Chilperic; or than England, 
when the Angles in Northumberland fell upon the Jutes and the 
Hengists in Kent. 

If there was one object more than another which the German 

Empire was constructed to effect, it was undoubtedly the mutual 
defence of the country by the confederated States, and their 


* Louis Germanicus, 841. 
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conjoint action upon European politics; yet, though the Empire 
existed for six centuries, this was the very thing it never once 
succeeded in accomplishing. Throughout the whole of that 
dreary period the German States, though surrounded by enemies 
ever seeking their prostration, and obliged, from their position, 
to mingle nearly in every European conflict, were never once 
seen to act in concert. The two most dangerous foes the Empire 
experienced appeared, up to the seventeenth century, in Turkey, 
and up to the nineteenth century, in the boundless rapacity 
of France. In the case of the Ottoman, the Empire was an 
incurable paralytic. The States would not move. Their repre- 
sentatives in the Diet either employed themselves in the dis- 
cussion of empty formalities until the time for action had passed, 
or they voted supplies which could not, by any possibility, be 
extracted from their constituents. Even the few contingents 
which some of the States were induced to furnish, were so 
wretchedly equipped, and so imperfectly disciplined, that they 
generally fled in consternation on the first appearance of the 
enemy. When religious feuds were added to the original weak- 
ness, matters became incurably worse; for, besides the paralysis 
arising from inactions, the States exhibited the much more serious 
paralysis arising from deadly hostility to each other. Even in 
the wars of the Spanish Succession and the earlier coalitions 
against France, when the fate of Germany trembled in the 
balance, Louis XIV. managed to secure the neutrality of the 
Franconian and Swabian circles, to form a Rhenish Con- 
federation, to merge into his ranks the troops of the Elector 
of Cologne, of the Elector of Bavaria, of the Margrave of 
Wolfenbutel, and the Duke of Saxe-Gotha. In the earlier 
campaigns of Napoleon there was a still greater necessity 
for unity of action, and there was a still more lamentable absence 
of it. While Prussia was coquetting with France for Hanover, 
Austria was struck down at Austerlitz. While Austria was 
seeking some indemnity for the harsh conditions imposed 
on her at Presburg, Prussia was struck down at Jena. In 
the generality of these cases the Imperial Diet, like a sepulchral 
spectre whose body the age had forgot to bury, shrieked at 
Ratisbon ; but it had shrieked so often in vain, that nobody 
paid it the slightest attention. Napoleon at length found it 
quite superfluous to employ French troops, when he could 
get German troops to serve his purpose quite as well. As 
Richelieu set the Protestant States against the Catholic States, 
he made the Bavarian chastise the contumacy of the Austrian, 
and compelled Saxony to answer for the good conduct of 


Prussia. To any one who really wanted to paralyse Germany, 
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the machinery of the Empire furnished him with the cheapest 
means of effecting his purpose. He need not employ a single 
soldier; as long as the Empire existed, the readiest mode of 
conquering Germany was always by means of Germany.* 

We are told in Scripture, that when the Canaanites desired a 
king, a king was given them for a curse. If the Germans 
thought they could not have too many princes, they certainly did 
not escape the calamities which are so very liberally dispensed 
to those who desire regal government in Holy Writ. Three 
hundred and fifty-five despots, each bent upon the gratification 
of his pleasures without any particular delicacy about the means, 
could not be distributed among even twenty millions of people, 
and leave them in a peculiarly enviable position. The extravagance 
of Louis Quinze beggared France. But the misfortune of 
Germany was that every estate equal to an English barony had a 
Louis Quinze, who squeezed his handful of subjects in a far more 
arbitrary manner than even Louis Quinze ever dreamt of doing. 
Delicious wines, choice cookery, paintings of the first masters, 
Italian sculpture, musical artists, French theatricals, Swiss guards, 
overreaching mistresses, falcons, studs of horses, game preserves, 
and woods for deer-stalking, formed the current items in the ex- 
penditure of men who, if they ascended the turret of their 
mansion, could see the boundary of their estates from a bedroom- 
window. The ecclesiastical princes vied with the secular in the 
graceful pomp of voluptuousness. The sanctuary became a 
seraglio. The Church employed its resources in spreading 
through society the very licentiousness it was instituted to 
prevent. But neither the wealthiest dioceses, nor the largest 
principalities, afforded legitimate means of supporting the ex- 
travagances in which even those princes who were esteemed 
moderate found occasion to indulge. The most arbitrary assess- 
ments were had recourse to ; the taxes were farmed out to Jews ; 
the coin was clipped as it issued from the mint, and adulterated 
with so much alloy, that in all the money-houses in Amsterdam it 
was discounted at one-third of its value. Tolls so excessive 
that they defeated their objects were levied on the frontiers. 
German rivers and highways were barricaded with custom-houses, 
whose exactions kept up the remembrance of those chivalrous 
times when the lordly knight issued from his fortified castle to 
relieve the travelling merchant of his superfluous baggage. But 
the grand weapon in the financial armoury of the States was 
letting out their subjects to hire. When a prince wanted 


* Hence Bonaparte, writing tothe French Directory from Montebello, in May, 
1797, said, if the Germanic body did not exist, it would be necessary to create it 
for their express convenience. ‘Si le co’ ermanique n’existait pas, il faudrait 
le créer tout exprés pour nos convenances. , Mein Antheil, &c., p. 89. 
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money, he seized some unlucky fellow in the streets, spent 
fifty dollars on his equipment, and got one hundred dollars in 
exchange. The business, indeed, done in this way, when the 
Dutch wanted subjects to work their Indian colonies, and when 
England wanted troops to drive the French out of Canada, or to 
stifle liberty in America, was truly marvellous. Charles, Duke 
of Brunswick, sold four thousand to the British Crown during the 
Seven Years’ War. Dessau and Wurtemberg furnished us with a 
similar number to prolong the mad struggle across the Atlantic, 
The little Waldeck could manage to send to the hammer seven 
hundred of its inhabitants. English officers were regularly sent 
over to inspect the men, and report upon the bargain. Even the 
Bishop of Munster, that he might add a choice statue or a rich 
painting to his collection, had no difficulty in selling his subjects 
to heretical England. But the name of Hesse wakes the most sor- 
rowful recollections. Where other princes bartered their thousands 
he bartered his tens of thousands. These unfortunate wretches, 
torn from the bosom of their country, saw themselves counted 
over to the hirer like beasts, transported beyond the seas, to wage 
deadly strife with men who, though sprung from the same stock 
as themselves, scorned the tyranny of which they were both the 
defenders and the victims. By an agreement equally disgraceful 
to both of the contracting Powers, Lord North’s Government sti- 
pulated to pay as much for those Hessians who were maimed as for 
those who had been killed ; so that the balance struck between the 
two sovereigns at the end of the war was pretty much as follows : 
* You have delivered to me so many of your subjects, to be employed 
‘in cutting the throats of mine ; five hundred died on the voyage ; 
‘two thousand perished in different actions ; three thousand have 
* been wounded in such a manner that they can only exist by the 
‘ assistance which pity may afford them; consequently, I owe you 
‘such asum. Here is the money; treasure up the gold in your 
‘ coffers, and disperse the surviving victims through your State, the 
‘unhappy witnesses of my defeats and your shame!’ 

Germany has abdicated the highest functions of a nation 
during its political manhood, she has done so with her eyes per- 
fectly open. At successive stages of her history she has enjoyed 
the fairest opportunities ever presented to a country of retrieving 
her political misfortunes. Yet the only use she has made of 
these opportunities has been to render the confusion more syste- 
matic, the absurdities more glaring, and the external weakness 
and internal anarchy of the empire more profound. After the 
Smalkald War, when Henry II. took the field, of course as the 
liberator of Germany, and skilfully availed himself of her dis- 
sensions to deprive her of a few border provinces, any other 
people would have taken a lesson from their disasters, and have 
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foreseen that the religious feuds to which they owed their rise 
must end in their ruin, unless kept down by a strong central 
authority. The mischief appeared even to the States too glaring, 
the danger too imminent, to be passed over. They met with great 
pomp at Ausburg* to provide for the emergency, and passed, 
after profound deliberation, the famous enactment, Cujus regio, 
ejus. religio, justly branded as the most lawless ever con- 
certed in Germany, which added fresh fuel to the original ele- 
ments of discord, and plunged the Empire into a still deeper gulf 
of weakness. In the middle of the seventeenth century, at West- 
phalia, the Germans were indulged with a still more promising 
and importunate occasion of reconstructing their political insti- 
tutions than occurred to them a century before at Ausburg. The 
people had just reaped the fruits of their fearful polyarchy of 
States by a thirty-years’ war. One generation of Germans had 
passed away, engaged in the work of mutual destruction, for no 
other earthly object but that the foreigner might derive some 
very questionable gain. The States again met to build upon 
ground which by this great moral pest had been thoroughly 
cleared. The example of surrounding kingdoms, which nearly 
two centuries previous had consolidated their provinces and had 
reaped the fruit of that consolidation in augmented power and 
riches, stared them in the face. Yet the States sat down to con- 
summate their former follies. They agreed, in the most solemn 
manner, while Europe was full of political creations which cast 
an air of revolting absurdity round their petty sovereignties, to 
perpetuate those petty sovereignties, and render the feudal pre- 
rogatives which had so frequently consigned their people to de- 
struction more stable, by interweaving them with the modern 
institutions of Europe. Again, after the Sicilian wars, in which 
all the Powers of Europe once more rushed to make what capital 
they could out of Germanic dissension, it might have been 
expected that the States, once more bleeding at every pore, and 
exhausted with wounds, would have made a clean breast of the 
weakness of the old Empire, and buried its rotten feudalities as 
expeditiously as possible. But even yet their appetite for calamity 
was insatiable. Notwithstanding the rapid improvements in the 
art of warfare, and the enormously increased military resources of 
their neighbours, they still persisted in guarding the empire with 
the same defective organization which even in the days of Maxi- 
milian had proved insufficient to restrain Goetz von Berlichingen 
from entering the most fortified circles and carrying off as much 
plunder as his troop could pack into their ambulances. The 
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consequence was, when the French revolution broke out, Ger- 
many, overrun by French troops, brought the outposts of 
the Republic in connexion with every corner of Europe. In- 
stead of isolating that fearful flame, the dislocated German States 
only furnished so much oil and stubble to its progress, and spread 
the conflagration until it embraced the world. In the earlier 
stages of the war the jealousy between Prussia and Austria 
allowed Russia to consummate her Polish injustice which the 
disorganization of the weaker States enabled her to commence, 
and to extend her preponderance from the Niemen to the Rhine. 
By the cheap victories the jealousy of the same States subse- 
quently afforded Napoleon, they enabled him to build up his 
colossal reputation; and to these circumstances we owe it that 
Europe is at present cheated of her legitimate aspirations, and that 
France is quivering in the grasp of a military despotism. 

From the thirteenth century to the nineteenth century Ger- 
many was continually falling down ) pe and repairing her 
shattered members, in order to ascend to a still greater height, that 
she might enjoy the unenviable luxury of repeating the descent 
with increased certainty of destruction. As soon as the frame- 
work of society went to pieces through the absurd Constitution 
of the Empire, the defects of that absurd Constitution were 
sedulously multiplied, and its provisions rendered more stable ; 
that when the States next fell by the ears, the ground might be 
cumbered with greater ruin. In their mischievous consequences 
the wars of the German Hospitallers were surpassed by those of 
Maurice; the wars of Maurice by those of Tilly and Wallenstein; 
the wars of Tilly and Wallenstein by those of Frederic; and the 
wars of Frederic by the still more sanguinary conflicts of Napo- 
leon. Had not the stranger interfered, he is a bold man who 
would have predicted the end. The Germans, down to the latest 
hour, hugged the Constitution from which they received all their 
wounds. The Empire fell by the hand of Napoleon, who created 
that unity in the interest of France which the Germans were 
unable to create in the interest of themselves. 

In reality, the present Constitution of the German Diet took 
its rise from, as it is nothing less than the simple adoption of, the 
principles Napoleon laid down as the basis of the Rhenish Con- 
federation. The secularization of the bishoprics and the extine- 
tion of the smaller sovereignties effected at the recess of Ratisbon 
were confirmed without being extended. The contingents each 
State agreed to furnish for their mutual defence ran in the 
same proportion of one to every hundred ; and if the forces and 
domination of Austria and Prussia be substituted in the Con- 
federacy for the forces and domination of France, the organiza- 
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tion of 1814 will be found to differ in no respect from that of 
1806, unless in the appendage of more intricate machinery to 
give that domination permanent and ubiquitous effect. One 
despotism improves upon another despotism. ‘The Princes of the 
lesser German States had, cap in hand, crowded the antechambers 
of the Tuilleries to receive the orders of Napoleon. It was evi- 
dently thought they could be brought with the same servility to 
crowd the antechambers of the Sweitzerhof. Germany, consider- 
ing the relative position of the age, proved as incompetent to 
retrieve her political errors at Vienna as she had done at Ausburg 
and Westphalia. In the face of nearly two centuries’ additional 
experience, in the face of the example of three federal Govern- 
ments, two of which in the interim had met their fall by depart- 
ing from the original constitution of their founders, and one of 
which had waxed great and mighty by preserving its Constitution, 
all that the Germans could do was to imitate a scheme intended 
for their subjugation. 
If Germany got the same military league in 1815 which she 
got in 1806, she also found that, though its masters were dif- 
ferent, its object was unchanged. The Germans had long sighed 
for a united army. It was also the one thing above all others 
which the country wanted. But it was their unfortunate destiny 
to get that army for the extinction of the liberties they had meant 
it to defend. Fate granted their request only to leave them, in 
some respects, in a worse plight than they were before. Under 
Joseph II. and the Great Frederic they had enjoyed the rights 
of political association and a free press. They could read what 
books and use what language they pleased. Many political fran- 
chises were also secured to them, either by prescription or by 
express law. Now, all these prerogatives were snatched from their 
grasp by an instrument which they had expected would fructify 
them a hundredfold. Instead of obtaining, by means of a con- 
federacy, liberties they had not, they even lost those which they 
had. The old Diet, with all its follies, yet based the political 
union of Germany upon the concurrent suffrages of 355 mag- 
nates. Asin the Dutch Government, the plenipotentiaries of 
these magnates could conclude nothing without taking the 
opinion of their masters on every subject brought before the 
assembly, and these magnates, in turn, were bound to consult their 
Estates. It was frequently in the power of a few of these Estates, 
by withholding their assent, to arrest the course of the Govern- 
ment in matters obnoxious to them. Hence, if Germany, in the 
old Diet, did not enjoy a popular representation, it possessed 
machinery, could it have been turned to account, which very 
closely approximated to it. But under the new Confederation 
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the seat of power was narrowed to thirty-eight irresponsible gen- 
tlemen, who had no one to consult but themselves; and these 
thirty-eight were again placed in direct subjection to two of the 
most unscrupulous of their body. The Germans escaped from 
the evils of military anarchy only to fall into the gripe of a 
military despotism. 

It is an error to suppose that the liberal clauses in the Federal 
Act were ever framed with any other intention than to remain a 
dead letter. The five plenipotentiaries of Austria, Prussia, 
Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Hanover, who kindly undertook to 
relieve the whole German nation of all concern with respect to 
the principles of their future government, could not be sup- 
posed, even in a drunken freak, to have conferred representative 
constitutions on the individual States, while they created at 
Frankfort a dominant autocracy having no relation with those 
Estates to dictate to them the law. Apart from the despotic 
nature of the central authority, the nature of the subjects to 
which they confined it would have been alone sufficient to clear 
them of any such absurdity. All that these gentlemen ever pro- 
fessed to do was to frame an organization which would prevent 
the Germans from cutting each other's throats, or to hinder other 
people from doing it for them. In every other respect there was 
no fusion of interest beyond the marvellous right conceded to 
German merchandize of free transit through the great highways 
of Germany. Even the peasant could not obtain the poor privi- 
lege of carrying his penates to any part of the territory of the 
Confederation where he thought it most likely he could gain his 
bread, without the express sanction of the Estate to which he 
migrated. The plenipotentiaries were afraid to look the collective 
concerns of forty-five millions of people in the face, or make any 
laws concerning those interests which would have required the con- 
struction of a central agency to enforce, because they knew the 
people in that case would have had something to say to their 
management, and because they knew that if the thin end of the 
popular wedge got into the Confederation, not only their ascen- 
dency in its councils would be destroyed, but their rule in their 
own States would also undergo considerable modification. In- 
stead, therefore, of disentangling the general from the provincial 
interests of the country, and placing the former, massed under 
distinct heads, in the hands of a national Executive, they left 
those interests in their old state of confused dismemberment, in 
order that no popular movement might be necessary, and that 
they might submit with the greater facility the inhabitants of 
Central Europe to the rule of an autocracy which, for isolated 
selfishness and grasping cupidity, is certainly not surpassed by 
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any Power south of the Caspian. Had representative constitu- 
tions been granted in each of the States, and a uniform liberty of 
the press established according to the obvious tenor of the 13th 
and 18th articles of the original Code, yet as long as the Federal 
Diet was composed of the plenipotentiaries of the respective 
sovereigns, without popular inhibition or control, the actual 
evils of the present Constitution would not only have been pre- 
served, but fearfully enhanced, by the additional vice of jarring 
discord between the individual States and the central authority. 
In such a case Europe would have seen the strange spectacle of 
thirty-eight Constitutional States governing their special inte- 
rests by means of a free press and parliaments based on popular 
suffrage, while they allowed their general and more pregnant in- 
terests to be summarily disposed of by agents as capricious and 
irresponsible as the tools of Asiatic despotism. Such a Consti- 
tution, could it have prolonged itself, would have surpassed the 
absurdity of the old Empire, and soon left Europe without a 
Germany to be governed. For the body of the Empire would 
have been like that of Osiris, torn into a thousand pieces and 
scattered to the four winds of heaven. 

To do the plenipotentiaries of the five leading States justice, 
they never had the remotest intention of conceding free con- 
stitutions either to their own States, or allowing them, if they 
could help it, to be set up in any other. Representative insti- 
tutions were indeed guaranteed in the federal act, and uniform 
liberty of the press promised, in order to satisfy the expectations 
which their patriotic proclamations had raised during the War of 
Liberation, and to gain the assent of the liberal States to the new 
Constitution. But the chicanery in the terms which enabled 
them to keep the word of promise to the ear while they broke 
it to the hope, sufficiently reconciles* the spirit in which they 
drew out the original constitution with their subsequent acts, 
and convicts them of organized treachery to the liberties of their 
country. Representative institutions were set upin some of the 
smaller States, but the leading military sovereigns,t when pressed 

* The first draught of the 13th clause stood, ‘In allen Bundesstaaten soll eine 
landstiandische verfassung bestehen,’ which may be rendered, ‘ In every State of 
the Confederation a representative constitution must exist.’ But the plenipoten- 
tiary of Bavaria, who had some little conscience in the matter, induced his col- 
leagues to substitute werd for the future imperative soll, and staat finden for 
bestehen ; so that the clause now stands, ‘There will be representative constitutions 
in the States of the Confederation—subaudi, but when that will be is more than we 
can tell.’—Wheaton, Histoire de Droit des Gens, tome ii. p. 188. 

+ ‘Edict of Prussia regarding Provincial Diets,’ January 20, 1820; ‘Lettre 
de ’Empereur d’Autriche & la Diete d’Allemagne,’ 20th Sept., 1819.—Arch. Dip. 
vol. iv. 117, 137. The Emperor, or rather Metternich, very coolly, but very justly, 


asserted in this document that the grant of such institutions would annul not only the 
entire act of the Confederation, but render its ulterior existence extremely uncertain. 
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by their subjects to redeem their promises, affected positive a 
indignation at being supposed to have meant anything more than 
the establishment of municipal corporations or provincial sessions. 4 
And when the liberty of the press, which had been provisionally ’ 
suspended in 1819, was declared in 1832 to be permanently abo- a 
lished, to reconcile that arbitrary enactment with the 18th clause q 
of the Federal Constitution, the prohibition was declared to extend 7 
until such times as the Diet could agree upon the measure of 4 
uniform liberty to be conceded. Any periodical venturing the 5 
slightest criticism on these modest announcements, was violently 4 
suppressed, its press seized, and its writers prohibited even from a 
using their pens in future. Foreign publications under twenty a 
sheets were declared inadmissible into the territory of the Con- 4 
federation. Intellectual freedom was even followed to the univer- F 
sities: the professors gagged ; the students placed under galling q 
restrictions. Political associations of every kind and in every i 
place were menaced with the heaviest penalties of the Jaw. An 
army of secret police, with its head-quarters at Frankfort, 3 
enabled the assembly, Argus-eyed, to dart its glances through q 
stone walls, and get at the secret doings of every market, fair, and 
social union in the kingdom. With similar vigour, though more 
furtively, the crusade was waged against representative institu- 5 
tions. Every German prince was invested with absolute rights ; ' 
and if he chose to exert them, the troops of the Confederation 
were placed at his disposal to enable him todo so. Any chamber 
which refused the supplies, was liable to be dispersed at the 
bayonet’s point. The population of any State rebelling against its 
prince, must be dragooned into obedience by the forces of the Con- 
federation, though that prince had not invited the Confederation 
to interfere. The Diet proceeded with such hot zeal in their 
work, as to be caught in the trap they had set for their opponents. 
It was enacted, to provide against such revolutions as those 
of Spain and Naples, that no government could be changed 
except in a constitutional way; but when the King of Hanover 
and the Elector of Hesse violently subverted their chambers, a 
and their subjects called on the Diet to enforce the Federal : 
| Act, the Diet* chose rather to violate the text of their Con- a. 
stitution than employ their troops in supporting institutions 

in one part of the territory of the Confederation, which they were 


‘ employed in subverting in another. The Hanoverians were 
8 coolly requested to reconsider the bearings of the Federal Act, and ‘ 
, not fasten on any particular clause. Nor can there be a doubt + 
e that both Hessians and Hanoverians invited the plenipotentiaries af 
oa * Final Act of Federation, May 18, 1820. : 
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to escape from an inconsistency by the committal of a more 
glaring inconsistency. In the outset of the final act in which 
this clause occurs, the plenipotentiaries roundly stated that their 
sovereigns would not be hampered in their federal duties by any 
constitution of States ; and in other parts of the document they 
sufficiently intimated that if any obstructions to their councils 
arose from such quarters, they would be extinguished in blood. 
It was idle, on the part of the Germans, to expect any justice in 
an appeal against their princes from a Court entirely composed of 
the plenipotentiaries of those princes. As the Diet was con- 
structed in perfect independence of the people, it came at last to 
exist in defiance of the people. 

The elimination of the popular element in a Federal Constitu- 
tion is the very blunder, above all others, most calculated’ to 
destroy its soul and render it a pestilential incumbrance. All 
class government must, from its nature, be selfish. If States 
enter into union merely for the interests of a small section 
of their community, the rest of the body become apathetic 
in the cause of that union; and, even when unrestricted, feel 
little inclined to labour for its expansion as long as the benefit 
is exclusively appropriated by a class who refuse to admit 
them to the least participation in the directing power. Even 
where no repressive edicts exist to blunt their energies, 
still the thought that the confederacy only takes their exist- 
ence into account when there is a tax to be paid or an enemy 
to be fought, and not where there is a right to be exercised or 
a favour to be received, is sufficient to paralyse their efforts, and 
render them indifferent to its existence. But men are not 
excluded from their franchises in composite States without a 
struggle ; and struggles produce dissensions, the end of which is 
anarchy or military despotism. In either case, the confederacy 
not only destroys the good it was intended to produce, but pro- 
duces the evils it was designed to prevent. 

The desires of monarchs are always impetuous, and conflict so 
much with themselves and with each other,* that, unless restrained 
by the popular element, no equitable or perfect amalgamation of 
interests between them is possible. Either the strong devour 
the independence of the weak, or, where the members are equally 
strong, the main consideration between them is not how they 
shall secure the joint interests of the confederacy, but how they 
shall trip up each other. There is also in the nature of despotism 
a lurking repugnance to organizations of this character. It has 

* This judgment was pronounced some eighteen hundred years ago by the -sen- 


tentious historian of antiquity: ‘Sunt plerumque regum voluntates vehementes 
et inter se contrariz,’ Sallust has pronounced a similar opinion, vide B. J. 113. 
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not escaped Lord Bacon, that ‘leagues are ever pernicious to abso- 
‘lute monarchies; for they raise an obligation paramount to obliga- 
‘ tions of sovereignty, and make the king tanquam unus ex nobis.’ 
Montesquieu* justly observes, the spirit of selfish aggrandizement 
which generally actuates absolute monarchies, totally disqualifies 
them from entering into associations which require their mem- 
bers to surrender a portion of their independent rights, in order 
that they may participate in a benefit common to others. Hence, 
there has always been a remarkable antipathy between the two 
kinds of government. When the Veientes confided their interests 
to a king, they were immediately abandoned by their republican 
confederates in Tuscany. Greece was undone as soon as the King 
of Macedon took his seat in the Amphictyonic Council. The 
Dutch Estates were ruined as soon as they succumbed to William 
of Nassau. Nor in Germany can anything but the shadow of a 
Confederation flourish among Estates the greater part of which 
are smaller than the least English county, so long as an 
Austrian Kaiser is able to enter its councils, and, pointing to 
five hundred thousand bayonets, dictate his will for law. 

Notwithstanding the many advantages to be derived from State 
associations, history affords us few instances of them, and the 
generality of these have been forced upon men rather by neces- 
sity than adopted from choice. But among those which have 
existed we find this remarkable law, that they have flourished in 
proportion to the legitimate infusion of the popular element in 
them, and been stricken with atrophy as soon as that element has 
been withdrawn. Polybius, in his general history, two thousand 
years ago, put this remarkable question: ‘How is it that the 
‘ Achaian Confederation, at first comprising only a few towns, 
‘ expanded till it embraced all the States of Peloponnesus, and was 
‘enabled, as long as it possessed skilful leaders, to defeat the 
‘armies of Macedon and the wily treachery of Rome?’t His 
answer was : ‘ Because that Confederation invested each citizen with 
‘the amplest political privileges, admitted each State to equal 
‘rights, and dispensed through every rank of its daily increasing 
‘society an equitable share of the joint fruits of the union, so 
‘that those who were forced by the sword to accede to the league, 
‘ after participating in its advantages, would have required the in- 
‘terposition of the sword to detach them from it.’ In that answer, 
we believe, is contained the secret success of all federal societies. 
Had Greece, instead of allowing the Amphictyonic Council to be- 
come the ready tool of each oligarchy which happened to be 
paramount, converted that council into the executive of such 

* [Esprit des Lois, bk. ix. chap. 2, 
+ Poly. Hist. Gen. bk. i. 3, 41. 
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@ union among its States, she would have furnished mankind 
with the Golden Age of civic polity, as well as of artistic refine- 
ment: she would have kept her soil untarnished by the pha- 
lanxes of Macedon or the legions of Rome ; or Philip would have 
found at Cheronea another Marathon, and Mummius experienced 
on the Isthmus of Corinth a second Thermopyle. 

Among the federal States of modern times, the United States 
of America is the only one which has continued to adopt the 
principles of the Achaian league, and it is the only one which 
has continued to flourish. That of the Germanic Empire was 
the only one which continued to infringe these principles, and it 
is the only one which never proved of any earthly value. Those 
of Holland and Switzerland have, in turn, adopted these principles, 
and abandoned them, and accordingly as they have done so, they 
have met with success or been involved in ruin. 

No nation ever rose to such sudden greatness as Holland, or 
fell from her towering height with more rapid declension. She 
shot up into her meridian with the swiftness of a comet, and after 
having for a brief period amazed the world with her splendour, 
fell like a meteor. In 1570 Holland was a colony of famished 
traders and fishermen struggling to rescue their land from the 
ravages of the ocean, and their liberties from the more ruthless 
encroachments of Philip. A part of the inhabitants, as in China, 
dwelt in boats, through want of houses on the mainland; their 
stores were exhausted, their exchequer bankrupt. The States 
offered their united sovereignty to England and France. But 
neither Elizabeth nor Henry thought a marshy territory, a litigious 
people, and an impoverished exchequer worth accepting; and 
they were glad to shield their weakness by creeping under the 
shelter of a spendthrift duke like Alengon, and a discarded 
minion like Leicester. Yet, in little more than half a century, 
this despised people became one of the first nations in Europe. 
They had taken the trade from the Portuguese, and seized the 
Cape of Good Hope. They had founded commercial settlements 
in the Frozen Seas and in the Indian Ocean; they had colonized 
North America ; they had planted the banner of the Republic 
in the islands of the Columbian archipelago; they had opened 
out new sources of riches to Europe in the trade with China and 
Japan. The energy formerly directed in a corner of the Nether- 
lands against the legions of Alva and the waves of the German 
Ocean had spread itself over Europe, and conquered the com- 
merce of the globe. From hence sprung that remarkable marine 
which rifled Spanish galleons with impunity at the mouth of the 
Tagus, and which enabled De Ruyter to burn Chatham, and 
startle Charles, seated with his paramours at Whitehall, with the 
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boom of Dutch guns under London Bridge. In 1665, when 
England had no standing army, when she could not muster more 
than forty sail of the line, when her revenue did not exceed 
5,000,000/., Holland numbered 10,000 merchantmen, 168,000 
sailors, above 100 men-of-war, and a land force of 60,000 men. 
She also raised, during that year, 40,000,0001. in taxes and loans. 
A succession of Barneveldts and De Witts had economized the 
public resources, had defeated the pretensions of the House of 
Orange to absolute sovereignty, had administered the govern- 
ment in the popular spirit dictated by its laws. But, as soon as 
the House of Orange succeeded in extending the rights it en- 
joyed, as the only scion of nobility in Zealand, over the other 
provinces, of this amazing prosperity there was an end. The 
Republic became paralysed by factions. The towns found them- 
selves governed by magistrates in whose election they had no 
choice. They saw the States bound by alliances and hurried 
into wars which had no utility beyond the interests of the Stadt- 
holder's family. They saw their cities besieged by Prussian 
legions, called in to restore the wavering authority of an ob- 
hoxious prince, and to render his rule hereditary. That spirit 
which had wrung the empire of the sea from two powerful nations, 
was broken. At the first invitation of the Convention, the people 
coalesced with France, whom they had formerly regarded as their 
sworn foes. England seized their ships and their colonies. 
Hence, of that powerful navy which once overawed Europe, nought 
remains but a few merchant-vessels and fishing-smacks, and the 
only guns which the Dutch fire at sea are signals of distress. 

In Switzerland similar political agencies have been followed 
by analogous results. As long as the government of the 
Cantons and the Federation into which they entered were con- 
ducted upon the principle of equal justice to all and exclusive 
privileges to none, the Swiss proved more than a match for any 
power in Europe. They defeated the largest armies Austria could 
muster on their frontiers. They defied the united chivalry of 
France. Theyturned every coalition which Charles of Burgundy 
could array against them in the field into an occasion of covering 
themselves with fresh laurels and their assailants with renewed 
disgrace. But when the separate and united governments of 
the Cantons got into the hands of an oligarchy, all this glory de- 
parted from them: and the Swiss name became as much a synonym 
of weakness as it had formerly been of strength. The resources of 
the Republic were wasted in internal conflict. The courage formerly 
displayed in keeping the enemy from their frontiers was madly 
directed against each other. The peasantry, oppressed by fiscal 
exactions, rose upon the people in the towns. The people in 
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the towns, infuriated by civil disabilities, assailed the aristocrats 
in the councils. If, in the intervals of peace, the Confederation 
existed, it existed only as the shadow of a name. J.ouis XIV. 
bullied it without mercy. Amadeus of Savoy deprived it of its 
frontier towns. At length, the mere appearance of a few French 
regiments was sufficient to dissolve the rotten fabric which in 
its youthful days nailed victory to whatever side it attached its 
standards. The patricians flung themselves into the arms of 
Austria: the people took refuge in the power of France. 

There is nothing in the Germanic Confederation to exempt it 
from the common fate which has attended the introduction or 
exclusion of the popular element in associations of this character. 
Even placing the object of the Confederation within the narrow 
sphere to which the preamble of its Constitution confines it, viz., 
‘the external security of Germany, and the internal tranquillity 
and independence of its States, * still we cannot see how these 
objects are to be promoted by a system which proscribes the 
liberties of the people, and leaves them nothing but the name of 
a country to defend. Armies, even in monarchies, are not blind 
and unreflecting instruments. The awkward question will 
sometimes occur, For what are we fighting? As civilization 
advances, the intellectual faculties are stimulated, and it becomes 
more difficult for the idle rodomontade of a general to varnish 
private interests with the appearance of public utility. By some 
unaccountable agency the military become impregnated with the 
sentiments of the classes from which they are drafted ; and, no 
matter however bravely led or skilfully disciplined, an army is 
already half-beaten when it knows its sword is uplifted to defend 
oppression, or that it is battling for the wrong against those who 
are battling for the right. 

But, if this is true in monarchies, it is pre-eminently so with 
respect to compositive States. For the greater number of the 
military force of these States do not pass their lives apart from 
the people, absorbed in the daily practice of military evolutions, 
but are drafted immediately from the public ranks, to meet 
the specific emergency which obliges the Federation to take the 
field. They also lack that common tie which those troops 
possess who have been reared under one monarchy to fight under 
one flag, and are led to substitute for it the mutual advantages 
they derive from the institutions they defend. When those 
institutions have been dear and sacred to them, federative troops 
have proved more than a match for those of the strongest 
* Art. ii. ‘Der Zweck deselben ist Erhaltung der aiiseren und inneren Sicherheit 


Deutschlands, und der Unabhingigkeit und Unverletzbarkeit der Einzelnen 
Deutschen Staaten.’—Martin, Recueil de Traités, supplement, vol. vi. p. 368. 
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monarchy. But, when they have been otherwise, the sword 
raised in their defence has been powerless against the weakest. 
The troops of the old German Empire could never win a victor 
even from the Dane. The Dutch, backed by a Continentél 
league, were the mere football of France in the War of the Suc- 
cession. But the forces of a few Lombard towns, single-handed, 
-triumphed over the large armies of Frederic Barbarossa, and the 
might of England went down before a few tattered regiments 
under Washington. Even some of our day have seen the 
influence of a similar principle in the wars which opened the 
present century. The regular armies of Prussia and Austria 
were defeated in every battle. But the people of Germany, 
allured into the field by the promise of free institutions, were 
victorious in a hundred conflicts. 

Though the Germanic Confederation has existed for nearly 
half a century, it has yet its spurs to win. Owing to the general 
exhaustion produced by the Napoleonic wars, no enemy has 
appeared on its frontiers to test its competency to meet external 
aggression. Without questioning the martial ardour of the 
Germans, provided they had a country to fight for, we must 
still regard such an issue as fraught with extreme peril as long 
as they are summoned to the field by those who have swept away 
their liberties, to defend nothing but the joint interest, which 
thirty-eight princely families have in the monopoly of their 
union. The peace force of the Confederation is 120,000 on 
paper; 80,000 in reality. On the declaration of hostilities, the 
Diet is bound to increase this amount to 320,000 ; and the greater 
portion of the men are to be taken from the spade and the loom 
for this purpose. What cry is to be addressed to these educated 
conscripts on the eve of battle? Will it be the promise of a 
national government based upon representative institutions ? 
But those promises have been, in former emergencies, lavishly 
made and been shamefully broken. Will it be the Constitution 
of 1814 and its supplementary appendages of 18 9 and 1832? 
The first impulse of the federative army would be to put its sword 
through that Constitution. Will it be the name of a few obsolete 
dynasties? But Germany has no talisman of this sort to conjure 
with ; and, if she had, dynastic wars have gone out of vogue, and 
been replaced by wars of opinion. Germany is not likely to be 
attacked unless by those powers whom the despotic tendencies 
of her leading governments shall bring to her frontiers. In such 
a contest, we will not insult Germany for a moment with the 
supposition that she could be otherwise than very soundly beaten. 
If the federative troops could be brought even collectively to the 
encounter, it could only be with a broken sword ; and they would 
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248 The Germanic Confederation. 
meet with a worse fate than the Swiss at Dornach, or the Dutch 
at Neerwinden. But to our mind, at such a crisis the Confedera- 
tion would fall to pieces. Either the army would refuse to 
march to battle except over the ruins of the Constitution, or the 
liberal States would leave Prussia and Austria to fight the battles 
they had been the first to provoke, and Germany would again 
present the desolate spectacle of a disorganized Empire, a 
divided people, and conflicting armies. : 
If our reason tells us that the Confederation is utterly incom- 
petent to secure the external independence of the Germanic 
States, experience as fully. shows it has failed to secure their 
internal independence and tranquillity. Nay, it has itself broken 
through that independence, by proscribing liberty of speech, and 
threatening to quarter a legion of Croats upon any State that 
dares to criticise its acts, or place bounds to the caprice of its 
ruler. It has prevented the States from attacking each other, 
only to subject them individually to a worse kind of attack—the 
attack upon the noblest prerogatives of intellectual manhood, the 
attack upon the right of reforming their institutions, and keeping 
them on a level with the age, the attack upon the right which 
each man has to that rank in the State which his merits entitle 
him to claim, the attack upon political justice. ‘The Diet was 
impelled to this course by the absurd nature of its Constitution, 
which imposed slavery as the essential condition of its existence. 
To expect the Germans, in whose woods liberty was first cradled, 
at whose altars the flame of religious freedom was first lighted, 
could calmly submit their necks to the yoke of that Constitution, 
and quietly expend their energies in money-getting, was out of 
all question. From the very moment the Diet began its course 
by violating the liberal promises guaranteed in the federal act, 
society was thrown into a ferment. The princes, instead of 
allaying the ferment by judicious concessions, adduced it as a 
pretext for imposing additional restrictions. The ferment, of 
course, only became more outrageously excessive, and brought 
in its train fresh edicts of repression, which carried it to a higher 
pitch still. Even the wisdom which the princes evinced in 
the internal management of their States, was by the alembic 
of the Confederation converted into poison, and served to 
inflame the general discontent. As the princes educated the 
people, the Confederation deprived them of the means of turning 
that education to account. In proportion as the princes, in their 
single capacity, fitted their subjects to discharge the duties of 
freemen, they, in their federative capacity, deprived them of the 
rights of freemen. Hence, during the existence of the Con- 
federation, the governments of its several States have been 
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repeatedly shaken to the centre, some violently submerged, and 
others so frequently changed, as to render the shelter afforded by 
their institutions as precarious as would be the arches of a city 
piled upon the quicksands of a Syrian desert. At length, the 
whole framework of German society gave way. The Diet itself 
was blown up. Every constitution crumbled into a ruin. Germany, 
in its political aspects, represented the appearance of a country 
whose towers, churches, and palaces had been convulsed by an 
earthquake. No government was left standing. After three 
years’ incessant riot, bloodshed, and anarchy, the legions of 
Prussia were seen once more mustered in deadly array against 
the legions of Austria; and had not Russia interfered at 
Olmutz to hinder the despotic Powers from attacking each 
other, Germany, in addition to its disorganization, would have 
entailed upon Europe the calamities of another Seven Years’ War. 
The old Diet was then set upon its legs by Russia, under whose 
auspices it had been constructed at Vienna, in order to extinguish 
a feud to which it had given rise. The tranquillity of Germany 
was felt once more to be ensured by an instrument whose history 
has been nothing but a long series of broils and discord, and 
which threatens every day to involve Germany in new complica- 
tions. Itis the standing solecism of princes to think to command 
the end without securing the means. But, in the revival of the 
German Diet, the end was sought by means which even recent 
experience had shown were most calculated to defeat it. 

The disturbances of 1848, and the two subsequent years, though 
full of bitter recollections, are not without their value. Though 
they have furnished the reactionists of Europe with a plausible 
cry against the possibility of German unity ;* yet, rightly con- 
sidered, they afford the very knowledge requisite to guide the Ger- 
mans to its complete attainment, and ought to inspire them with 
the most sanguine hopes of its speedy realization. They show 
the Germans that the principles of unbridled democracy are as 
much to be feared in the organization of their government as the 
principles of unbridled despotism. They show the Germans that 
political liberty is only another name for political justice, and 
that no constitution can temper freedom with order which does not 
assign to each class in the State an influence proportionate to its 
rank as well as its numbers. They show the Germans that the 
real obstacles to the accomplishment of their wishes did not 


* Alison, last vol. p, 577. The King of Wiirtemburg, in an address to his 
people (15th March, 1850, quoted in Ann. Reg.), said: ‘The German Unitarian 
State is a chimera ; but the most dangerous of all chimeras for Germany, as well as 
for Europe,’ Had he said, ‘The German Unitarian State is a necessity, and the 
most valuable of all ‘necessities for Germany, as well as for Europe,’ he would 
have spoken the truth. Yet Alison calls his words ‘words of wisdom)’ 
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spring from their princes, but from those wild leaders to whom 
they entrusted the formation of a National Government. They 
also show them how much their princes are disposed to grant, and 
point out the means by which those concessions may in reality be 
‘expanded into the National Government which all desire. That 
a people who had for ages been kept in servitude, being entrusted 
with the task of constructing institutions under which they might 
enjoy the amplest measure of civil freedom, should commit serious 
blunders, is no more a matter of wonder than that a man confined 
for a long period in a dark room, should, on being restored to 
light, mistake the natural relation of objects, and deem a 
distant as well as near to be equally within his reach. Indeed, 

the great marvel is that they were so near the attainment of their 

purpose. They drew out a Constitution which was accepted by 

thirty-three out of the thirty-eight princes. Had that Constitu- 

tion been stript of its levelling tendencies, there is but little 

doubt that it would have obtained the assent of Prussia and the 

military States under her influence. Austria, as a non-German 

power, constrained by the overwhelming force of public opinion, 

would in that case have been compelled to yield. So far, there- 

fore, from German unity being a chimera, it has been very 

near proving a reality, under circumstances which would have 

marred its utility. 

The construction of a National Government for the German 
people is a much simpler task than people imagine. It in reality 
requires no innovation. The germ of the institution is to be 
found in the liberal clauses of the Federal Act executed at Vienna. 
Nothing more is required than to give these clauses their legiti- 
mate meaning, to create a central authority in harmony with their 
spirit, and get the residue of the old Federal Act buried as quickly 
as possible. German statesmen have only to interpret a docu- 
ment in the interest of constitutionalism which, for the last forty- 
five years, with intolerable chicane, has been construed in the 
interest of despotism, and the thing is done. Everything like 
the extinction of old and the creation of new political agencies, 
or the reproduction of the old aspects of society under new 
phases, or the blending of its ranks with new elements, or their 
fusion into new orders, is to be avoided not only as utterly ex- 
traneous to the purpose, but is in reality calculated to defeat the 
object in view. Archimedes only required a single point on which 
to plant his lever in order to move the globe. In the hands of a 
Stein or a Hardenberg, the thirteenth clause of the present Federal 
Act would furnish the fecund principle which, expanded into a 
central government, would respect and reconcile all existing inte- 
rests, give freedom and prosperity to Germany, and peace to Europe. 
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The only step essential to German unity consists in reality 
in the establishment of representative constitutions in each of 
the States. Such constitution of Estates could not exist without 
wishing to have their interests represented in the general Diet, 
and to be correlated to it by mutual duties and obligations. The 
text of the present Federal Act says, ‘ Let such exist in all the 
States.” We question whether even so much would be necessary. 
The Emperor of Austria might readily put in a valid plea against 
the injunction. As a ruler extending his sceptre over conflicting 
nations, he might justly deem any liberal assembly of States in 
his dominions fraught with danger, as tending to loosen the 
artificial links which bind together the disjointed members of 
his empire. Such a plea no central executive could overrule. 
Even half a dozen other princes might with safety be allowed the 
same exemption, though it would not be fair or politic to admit 
the privilege, without some cause involving the security of their 
rule. For the only mode of preventing the independence of the 
constituent States from being swamped in a Federal Parliament 
is by an Upper Chamber composed of deputies appointed directly 
by the legislature of those States, or by their executive ; the 
smallest State having the right, as in America, to send the 
same number of members as the greatest. If the majority of 
German princes had no legislature, they would nominate their 
own creatures. ‘The Upper Chamber of the Federal Government 
would, in that case, be swayed by the minions of despotism, while 
the Lower Chamber, being filled with the exponents of the na- 
tional sovereignty, would be placed, on every question, in violent 
conflict with them. Under such circumstances, no government 
could execute its functions. The Vor-Parliament, by placing the 
nomination of one-half of the Upper Chamber in the hands of 
the President, while it allowed the remainder to be chosen by a 
Parliament elected by universal suffrage, not only destroyed the 
representation of the constituent States, but produced the very 
evil which makes a national government without the existence of 
those constituent States impossible. But the difficulties to be 
surmounted in this respect are now considerably diminished, as 
most of the lesser German States have already adopted the obvious 
principle of the thirteenth clause of the Federal Act. Prussia 
also has adopted that principle, and enjoys a representative con- 
stitution. If the princes of Hanover and Hesse Cassel were 
obliged to revive the Constitutions of which they have, under the 
shelter of the present Diet, so unjustly defrauded their subjects, 
we believe an Upper House, such as we have described, might be 
established to-morrow in the interests of progress. The Upper 
Chamber in the American Union is elected for six years. We 
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would make the Upper Chamber of the German Union septennial, 
to correspond with the duration of the President's office. The 
Lower House might be changed every four years, one-half retiring 
biennially. 

The election of deputies to the Lower Chamber must, to be 
effective, proceed directly from the people; not epurated, as in 
Prussia, by the means of double elections, and still less, as in 
America, by indiscriminate suffrage ; but an electoral law must be 
issued which will divide each community into classes, as in the 
Roman comitia, and distribute the suffrage among each in pro- 
portion to its contributions to the necessities of the union; or 
some mode must be adopted, as in England, for adjusting the 
conflicting claims of wealth, numbers, and intelligence, which 
will secure to each class its fair share of influence in the Con- 
federation. We cannot see the justice of the wild law which 
the Vor-Parliament of 1848 madly promulgated on this sub- 
ject, which practically conferred the suffrage on every member 
of the community except those convicted of crime or living in 
almshouses, and which by that means plunged its decisions 
into conflict with every institution in the country. If the suf- 
frage is conferred on man as an abstract right, there is clear in- 
justice in denuding the pauper of that right while the proleta- 
riate community just above him is admitted to such an ample 
exercise of it as to swamp the interests of every other order in 
the State. He might, with some show of reason, allege, ‘I have 
‘done nothing to forfeit my right; if I cannot gain my bread, that 
‘is owing to the partiality of the laws.’ Such a slip, even in a 
republic, would be a blunder. Butin a country comprising a series 
of monatchical Estates, the blunder was of such a magnitude as to 
render all government consistent with the safety of the existing 
orders of society in those States impossible. But there can be 
little difficulty on this head in Germany. Electoral machinery, 
basing the right of suffrage on distributive justice, already 
exists in Prussia, in Baden, in Saxony, and many of the minor 
States ; and even those among the population who are excluded 
from its use, are sufficiently educated to admit its propriety. 
Perhaps it would be advisable to adjust the standard of represen- 
tation in the Lower House to that of Prussia, as that State com- 
prises mote Germans than that of any other community. If, 
however, another electoral law was adopted, we would recommend 
its framers to allow the principle of numbers to dominate in the 
constituencies, that of wealth and intelligence in the distribution 
of the representative body. Our only reason is experience ; 
what has worked well in England could not do otherwise but 
succeed in Germany. 
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The right of appointing an Executive should be lodged in the 
President; and the only check we could place upon this power 
would consist, as in all constitutional countries, in the refusal of 
the Legislature to consider their measures. In creating such an 
Executive, and in bringing it under the control of the Legis- 
lature, the Vor-Parliament of 1848 were clearly right. In creating 
such an Executive, but excluding it from the sphere of the 
Legislature, the founders of the American Union were as clearly 
wrong. In their anxiety to compensate their President for that 
element of force which was wanting in the short duration of his 
powers, they refused to submit his will to the action of a Cabinet 
Council which could be swayed by Parliament. The members 
of that Council have therefore no means of expounding their views 
before the Legislature. Those who have the best opportunities 
of knowing what changes are required in the laws, have no direct 
means of initiating those changes. But, as we would propose to 
confine the Presidentship of the German Legislature to the Col- 
lege of Princes, and make it septennial, there would be no 
necessity, in order to avoid one evil, to fall into a much greater 
evil. The German Constitution would, in that case, while it em- 
braced all the good points of the American Union, practically 
exclude its defects. 

The German princes have a clear right to monopolize the 
Presidentship of the German Government: nor was that right 
contested even by the wildest democrat in the Vor-Parliament. 
We think, however, that the dignity should neither be hereditary 
nor elective. For, in the latter case, if the right of election was 
exercised by the Legislature, Germany would be exposed to 
the fate of Poland, who found her grave in the mad custom of 
allowing her crown and sceptre to be scrambled for at brief in- 
tervals by the stormy tribunes of a polling-booth. Nor would 
the mischief be less in relegating the election to the College of 
Princes, as was the practice in the old Empire, and which has 
been, since the eleventh century, the practice of the Western 
Church. For the preponderance of Austria in that College would 
have made the Presidentship as much a heirloom in her family as 
was that of the old Empire, and is that of the existing Diet. 
This, though hardly out of place in the past or present Constitu- 
tion of the Union, would be dangerously so if that Constitution 
assumed a liberal character. It would be like appointing an here- 
ditary Domitian to watch over the united interests of forty mil- 
lions of free citizens. Yet, by investing the Presidentship with 
Imperial attributes, and conferring the dignity on Prussia, the 
Vor-Parliament exposed themselves to a similar danger, and not 
only lighted the old brand of discord between Prussia and Aus- 
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tria, but fed it with new aliment. Nay, the evil went deeper. 
By that act they excluded the minor princes of the College from 
the possibility of exercising any imfluence in the new Govern- 
ment. Now the exclusion of the minor princes would be not 
only unjust ; it would be impolitic. For, no matter what may 
have been the faults of their ancestors, the majority of the pre- 
sent race have deserved well of Germany. They stood forward 
in defence of constitutional freedom when that constitutional 
freedom was barbarously stifled at Vienna, and the three sextons 
of European liberty sought to extinguish its spirit by inhuming 
its ashes in a still deeper urn at Carlsbad and Munzgriitchen. 
They were the first to welcome its resurrection in 1488. They 
then showed their devotion to German unity by consenting, rather 
than delay its advent, to accept it in a form which would virtually 
have abrogated their principalities, destroyed their influence, and 
consigned them to oblivion. In pressing Prussia to accept of 
the crown which the Vor-Parliament tendered to its family, 
and inaugurate the reign of German nationality, they showed 
a readiness to become martyrs to German prosperity which would 
have led the ancients to rank them among the heroes of fable, 
and to represent them as so many Curtii leaping into the gulf to 
save their country. Nor can we forget that some among them, 
with much less resources than are possessed by a wealthy English 
baron, have proved more munificent patrons of the literature of 
their age than either Mecenas or Augustus. Had we the honour 
of being citizens of the great German community, we would 
rather encounter the privations of a slender patrimony under the 
rule of such a chief as Karl Augustus von Weimar, than wallow 
in a paradise of physical luxury under the most benignant prince 
of Hapsburg. In elevating such chiefs from the narrow circle of 
a petty principality to the highest platform of European dignity, 
we should not only promote the most essential interests of Ger- 
many, but subject the councils of Europe to the fluence of new 
stores of wisdom, and set before hereditary monarchs a pattern of 
excellence they would do well to imitate. We would then propose 
to make the Presidentship rotatory, giving Prussia, by virtue of 
her numerical superiority, the initiative. Austria and Bavaria 
should follow next; with the proviso that, as the first is a non- 
German Power, the privilege should be conferred on the most 
liberal of its Grand Dukes, and not personally exercised by the 
Emperor. The Princes of the minor States should then follow 
in clusters of five, each taking precedence in the order of 
numerical superiority. Each group should, in its turn, nominate 
a President from its own body. But, as there are ten of these 
States whose populations are each under 60,000, it might be 
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fitting to amalgamate these into one group, to take its turn, at the 
end of the list, in bestowing a chief on the Empire. The Pre- 
sident should be armed with a suspensive veto, and invested with 
the other attributes common to constitutional sovereigns. 

The present Diet, if it has shown its folly in one thing more 
than another, it has been in confounding legislative with judi- 
cial power, in constituting itself the sole judge with respect to 
the extent of its competence to interfere in the concerns of the 
several States, and in violating, in the most wanton manner, their 
time-honoured prescriptions and charters, whenever such appeared 
inconsistent with its authority. To prevent the possible recur- 
rence of mischief of this character, and provide for the equitable 
administration of the laws of the national Government, federal 
tribunals should be established throughout Germany, with a 
Supreme Court of Appeal sitting at the head-quarters of the 
Congress, with similar powers and attributions to those exercised 
by analogous courts in the American Union. The Supreme 
Court should have the right of deciding all questions of con- 
flicting jurisdiction between its own tribunals and those of the 
States, all litigious disputes between the members of different 
States, and between the Union and the States with each other. 
But its sphere in other respects, as well as those of its branch 
courts, should be strictly limited to the laws of the Union. The 
judges should be appointed for life, as in England, by the chief 
magistrate, who, in the nomination, is to be guided by his execu- 
tive. Their decisions should be carried out by their own officers, 
and not entrusted to those of the kingdom to which the party 
belongs against whom they are directed. The Federal Court 
must recognise no authority intervening between it and the per- 
sons amenable to its decrees. The same principle must also be 
observed in the proceedings of the Congress. The relations of 
neither the Executive nor the judges must be with German States, 
but with the German people. This point would really be vital 
to the existence of the Union, and merits particular attention. 

If we examine the Constitutions of the different Federal Go- 
vernments which have preceded that of America, it will be found 
that the powers conferred on them by their constituent States were 
not less extensive than those exercised by the present Congress 
at Washington. Yet, even in their palmiest days, they fell far 
short of that vigour and elasticity which the Government of the 
United States exhibits in the most critical emergencies. The 
same difference may also be observed between the first American 
Union and that which exists in our day. The American Union 
which existed previous to 1789 possessed powers even more 
extensive than its successor; yet it always remained weak and 
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feeble, and felt at last obliged, through its own impotence, to 
resign its authority ; while its successor, invested with fewer pre- 
rogatives, has always continued to accomplish its functions with 
amazing ease and facility. The cause of this remarkable dif- 
ference will be found in an entirely new principle which was 
adopted by the framers of the second American Union,* which is 
worthy to be noted as a great discovery in political science. In 
all federal organizations which existed anterior to 1789, the con- 
stituent States agreed to obey the central authority in all matters 
appertaining to the Union; but they reserved to themselves 
the right of administering the laws and watching over their 
execution. But the American States, in 1789, not only con- 
sented that the Federal Government should pass the laws, but 
also carry them into effect. In the two cases the right is the 
same. The exercise of the right alone is different ; but this dif- 
ference produces immense results. When the American Govern- 
ment wishes to levy a tax, it addresses itself, not to the Govern- 
ment of Massachusetts, but to each inhabitant of Massachusetts. 
Its own officers execute the decree, and lodge the proceeds in the 
treasury. But in previous Confederations the decree was addressed 
to each State; and when it proved unpalatable to any State, 
either, as in the case of the old German Empire, it was resolutely 
set at defiance, or, as frequently happened in Switzerland before 
its Diet adopted the American practice, the law was negligently 
enforced, and the violation of it openly tolerated. Even the Vor- 
Parliament of 1848 experienced the evils of adhering to the old 
system. In summoning the different States to execute its ordinance 
for the election of the Legislature according to the terms of the 
Constitution, that assembly was told by Prussia she had no inten- 
tion to do any such thing, and boldly ignored its authority. Occa- 
sionally, however, the intervention of the States would be essen- 
tial to the execution of the mandate of the central authority, as 
in the levy of federal contingents and the nomination of deputies 
to the Upper Chamber. And to such instances we would limit 
the practice. 

There is nothing in the rough outline we have sketched of a 
German Constitution that need alarm the most conservative 
mind. No existing right is disturbed. There is no feature in it 
but what has already received the verdict of experience in its 
favour. It reconciles conflicting interests. The prince, the 
scholar, the merchant, the titled patrician, the industrious artisan, 
the independence of the Constitutional States, the dogma of 
national sovereignty, the organized unity of will, would each find 


* Jay, Madison, and Hamilton. 
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adequate expression in the Government, and exercise an influence 
over its affairs proportionate to their importance. That Govern- 
ment could be inaugurated at Frankfort to-morrow without 
causing more derangement in Germany thanis produced in England 
by the opening of the Legislature by her Majesty at Westminster. 
Such a Government would be fully as conservative as any of the 
governments under which the vast majority of the Germans now 
live in their separate States. There is also as little doubt that it 
would prove infinitely more conservative than that wretched cari- 
cature of a Constitution issued at Erfurt, in the name of Prussia, 
Hanover, and Saxony, in 1849. For, instead of restricting the 
making of laws to a small council of princes, while it exposed that 
council, by means of a Parliament elected by universal suffrage, to 
be overruled by the deputies of an organized mob, it would in- 
troduce into the Legislature the same orderly union which exists 
in society ; it would bind up the fortunes of the people with those 
of their princes; it would establish a great national interest; it 
would create a navy; it would confer on Germany unity and 
strength in relation to foreign powers; it would complete the 
development of its commerce; it would rescue its princes from 
those panics they must always feel in reading over the foreign 
intelligence from the French and Italian capitals, at the prospect 
of their frequent émeutes causing another tornado to sweep over 
Germany and bury them in the ruins of that frail political edifice 
to which they are at present so rashly entrusting the safety of 
their thrones. The ancients represent a man parched with 
agonizing thirst, steeped up to his neck in a lake of refreshing 
water, which however, rolls away as often as he attempts to drink. 
A bough of luscious fruit suspended above his head, though 
within his reach, also contrives invariably to elude his grasp. 
Germany is in a similar position, but with this difference; while 
her frame is tortured by burning discord and conflicting rule, 
though living in the midst of institutions which, if nationalized, 
would at once extinguish her miseries, and though presented with 
the rich fruits of the world’s experience in the mode of applying 
those institutions, she pertinaciously persists, not only in reject- 
ing both, but in striving to add to her torments by additional 
complications. While parched with drought, and with the foun- 
tain of water at her lips, she will still resolutely persevere in swal- 
lowing fire and banqueting on ashes. How long is this process 
to continue ? How long will Germany shut out the light of ex- 
perience, and go on stumbling in the dark, as if mankind now 
were taking their first lessons in civic polity? How long will 
her people, the worthy descendants of great ancestors, be content 
to remain without a country, the prey and the gibe of the 
NO. LXI. 
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foreigner, when fortune so often and so alluringly places the means 
within their reach, of collecting their broken members into one 
immense family, and sharing among themselves the same duties, the 
same interests, the same prerogatives, and the same affections ? 
We would appeal to Prussia. To her, after Austria, the Ger- 
mans are principally indebted for the frustration of all their hopes. 
What has she gained by her selfish policy ? Continued subjection 
to Austria, the deep mistrust of her own people, and the antipathy 
of those of surrounding States. Nor has that mistrust and 
antipathy been otherwise than very fairly earned. Indeed, it 
would appear that the reminiscences of Albert’s expulsion of the 
Teutonic Knights, the Elector George's suborned treachery dur- 
ing the Thirty Years’ War, and Frederic’s seizure of Silesia, had 
continued to fashion the policy she has pursued towards the members 
of the great German community and the freedom of surrounding 
countries in later days. It would appear that, after having ex- 
tinguished liberty in Holland, after having assisted in the assassina- 
tion of Poland, and gorged herself with the spoils of the victim, she felt 
her hands were too much stained with blood to gain any reputation 
by acting honestly towards Fatherland. Hence, her conduct to 
Germany has been actuated by the most shameless greed and 
rapacity. In 1794 she guaranteed to France, by a secret article in 
the treaty of Basle, the whole of the left bank of the Rhine, in return 
for a quadruple indemnity carved out of the wreck of the petty Ger- 
man States. In 1797, when France enriched Austria at Campo 
Formio with a part of Bavaria, Prussia, determined not to be 
outdone, seized Nuremberg, and some half-dozen towns in the 
Franconian circle. Again, in 1805, when, by concerted action 
with the Allies, Germany's common foe might have been stricken 
down at Austerlitz, she sold her neutrality to France for Han- 
over, and not only deceived, but plundered the Coalition. In 
1814 she was the first to make the most emphatic promises of 
representative institutions to Germany. In 1815 she was the 
first to repudiate those promises with as emphatic a disclaimer. 
At Carlsbad, at Toplitz, at Verona, at Munzgratchen, at Frank- 
fort, she has always acted in the most cordial union with Austria, 
when German patriots were to be struck down or the liberty of 
the press extinguished. And if she has coquetted with a national 
government for Germany, it has always been with the distinct 
understanding that its exclusive business should be entrusted to 
a small council, of which she should have the nomination, and 
of which she should be the head. 
That Prussia, with such antecedents, can command little re- 
spect among the German populations, need excite little surprise. 
But what would have been her position, had Prussia pursued, 
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at the outset, or during the last fifty years, a generous policy. 
Instead of mistrust, she would have exacted enthusiasm. Where 
she now reaps antipathy she would have gained reverence. It is 
also not too much to say that the Empire of Germany would 
have been within her grasp. Had the great Frederic, like 
Gustavus Adolphus, put himself at the head of the liberal 
interests of Germany, and only drawn his sword in defence of 
German unity, he need not have gone to Silesia. Silesia would 
have gone to him. And not only Silesia would have gone to 
him, but the major part of the eight millions of Germans which 
then submitted to Austria’s rule would have followed its example. 
There is a chivalry in adhesion to principle which attracts all 
hearts ; but which, to the enthusiastic spirit of the German people, 
would have proved irresistible. Had they, in the days of their 
weakness, found a conscientious warrior able and ready to 
champion their liberties, their minds, their affections, their trea- 
sures, would have been thrown at his feet. The world would 
have witnessed in Germany what it now beholds in Italy. It 
would have witnessed a gallant people break through the meshes 
in which a knot of despots had confined them, and rush to put 
themselves under the sceptre of one who had dared, in a land of 
oppression, to plant the germs of rational liberty. The world 
would have seen in a much shorter time than has elapsed in the 
transformation of the Dukes of Savoy into the virtual sovereigns 
of Italy, the Electors of Brandenburg throw aside the sceptre of 
Prussia to assume the Imperial mantle of Charlemagne. The 
mad policy which Austria has pursued in Germany has been not 
less repulsive to its inhabitants than that policy has been to the 
Italians which she has pursued in Italy ; and had the House of 
Brandenburg followed the example set her by the House of 
Savoy, even ten short years would have sufficed to transfer the 
fealty of the twelve millions of German souls who now chafe 
the bit of Austrian despotism to Berlin. Ten short years’ 
devotion to the noblest qualities which can inspire a statesman 
or adorn a Government, ten short years’ abnegation of the 
meanest qualities which can degrade a statesman or debase a 
Government, would have made Prussia the pole-star of German 
liberty ; would have placed at her command the allegiance of 
every German heart; would have thrown a splendour round 
Berlin to which the darkness at Vienna would only have acted as 
a foil; would have converted Austria into a stepping-stone from 
which she might have vaulted into the seat of German Empire 
by being her enemy in the cause of liberty, instead of finding in 
that power an insuperable obstacle by being her rival in the 
brutality of oppression. But it is not too late to change. 
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People’s memories are oblivious when either a nation or an indi- 
vidual resolutely abandons the path of meanness and cupidity for 
that of rectitude and beneficence. ‘The present ruler of Prussia 
cannot survey the criminal blunders of his ancestors without 
being disgusted at their concentrated turpitude and frightened 
into a nobler course of action. The high destiny which awaits 
his country, the magnitude of the interests which depend upon 
her resolves, will furnish an additional stimulative. Civilization 
looks up to Prussia and demands a united Germany. Let her 
work with the minor States in a generous spirit to accord that 
prayer, and she will fling a veil over a life of rapacity, she will 
enhance her greatness, she will rapidly augment the prosperity of 
Germany, and lay the foundations of an enduring Temple to 
Concord in Europe which will ensure the peace of the world. 
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To the geological accident which separated the coast of Dover from 
that of Calais, England owes nearly all that distinguishes her from the 
nations of the Continent. Had our island been a part of the main-land, 
it must have become a great barrack-yard, in common with the countries 
of our neighbours. In that case, our constitutional theories might have 
shared the fate of similar experiments in Spain and the Netherlands. 
Our kings would have been great generals, and we should have learnt, 
as others have learnt, how much there is in the shadow of a great 
military monarchy to check and destroy everything deserving the 
name of free institutions. But by the ordination of Providence we 
are islanders, and our safety has depended mainly on our navies, scarcely 
at all upon our armies ; and navies can never be used as armies have 
been used, to put down popular liberty. A navy is good for external 
protection. Its power is small for anything besides. 

We would, therefore, commend, in the most earnest manner, the 
project of forming a grand Naval Reserve, as assigned by Parliament 
to the Admiralty and the Board of Trade. By this measure, on and 
after the first day of January, able seamen, of the proper age and 
qualifications, will be enrolled, to be at the call of the Government for 
annual drill, and in case of emergency for actual service. By this 
means all necessity for impressment will be precluded, and the defence 
of the country will not be entrusted to untrained hands. 

The effect of steam-power, as applied to navigation, has not been in 
our favour. Our neighbours are more on a par with us now than they 
could possibly have been in the old state of things. Our skill in sea- 
manship may remain unrivalled, but steam dispenses very largely with 
such skill. 

If England is to be safe, it must be by two expedients—by sustain- 
ing our maritime strength upon a scale sufficient for our protection at 
sea; and by taking care that our army on the land shall consist largely 
of volunteers, who will be citizens as well as soldiers. In the present 
posture of affairs, we are believers in the old maxim—that to be pre- 
pared for war is the best guarantee for peace. 
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Tue monthly periodicals, a form of publication much older than the 
quarterlies, continue to render good service; and during the quarter 
which has just closed there have been some new doings in that depart- 
ment. The Ebony oracle in Edinburgh sends forth its sayings as 
wisely and as well, if not quite as brilliantly, as ever. Fraser prospers, 
as a truth-teller so wakeful and trenchant, so independent and faithful, 
deserves to prosper. By the side of these older workers, younger 
hands have come into play, some aiming at Titanic deeds, others, of a 
less ambitious mood, being content to acquit themselves as a good 
Conservative influence in these mad run-away times. And as we write, 
the third number of Macmillan’s Magazine, and the first number of 
the Cornhill luminary, are passing through the press. Time was 
when men who spoke through magazines were thought to speak with 
more independence and effect by speaking anonymously. But now, it 
seems, every magazine must have its dramatis persone. Nothing great 
is to be expected without the help of great names. This change is 
— to be traced in part to the abounding abuses of the anonymous. 
e press has its honourable men; but if the veil could be made to 
drop from before a swarm of needy and often ill-informed scribes, who 
write so dogmatically, and often so villanously, in newspapers and else- 
where, so as to reveal the gentlemen as they are, the revelation, we sus- 
pect, would be such as to deter not a few from bestowing the slightest 
attention on popular criticism for the remainder of their days. Perhaps 
we have reached the point when the abuse inseparable from such covert 
workmanship is about to be reckoned as more obvious than its use. 
However that may be, if there must be an announcement of names, 
it is well to have good names to announce. Professor Masson, as 
editor to the new-comer from Cambridge, is in his right place. His 
intelligence, his good taste, his high principle, and his admirable tem- 
per, are qualifications for such an office that do not often meet to the 
same extent in the same man. Of the gentleman who is to make us 
acquainted with ‘Tom Brown’s experiences in Oxford,’ we need say 
nothing. The story so far is excellent. The business- or getting-up 
part of the affair is the least satisfactory. Such a colourless coat, and 
such poor paper, are not what we expected. The brush with the 
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Saturday Review will do no harm. The latter journal has done many 
things admirably well,and has become potent among us, notwithstanding 
its incognito. But there are limits to the power of knowing even in 
that quarter, and its uses of the whip are not always wise. 


Miscellanies. By Cuartes Ktnestry. 2 vols. John W. Parker 
and Son.—These Miscellanies are chiefly reprints from Fraser’s 
Magazine and the North British Review. The admirers of Mr. 
Kingsley’s genius will have been more or less familiar with them, but 
will no doubt be grateful to possess them in their present form. Of 
the qualities of these papers we need say little. They exhibit con- 
spicuously both the excellences and the faults of the writer. Great 
displeasure has been recently expressed at its having been said that 
he has borrowed considerably from Mr. Maurice and Mr. Carlyle. 
The fact, however, is manifest enough, and it has required all that is 
good in himself to make the not-good which he has learnt from 
those sources tolerable. The work on the ‘ Mystics,’ reviewed in 
one of these articles, receives on the whole but scant justice from 
the reviewer. Since that article was written, Mr. Kingsley has 
had the means of knowing that the writer of that book, though 
comparatively young, had passed through many of the deeps which 
have led minds less complemented in their powers into mysticism; 
and that if he did not become himself the victim of illusion in 
that form, it was not from the want of seeing what the mystic 
has seen, but because in him the imagination, the fancy, and 
the emotions were all subject to the power to which they will ever be 
subject in minds with faculties well adjusted and proportioned, and 
equally developed. The author of the Howrs with the Mystics 
would have found it easy to reply to most of the exceptions taken b 
Mr. Kingsley, but it was not in his nature to seek a difference wit 
such men. 

The West Indies and the Spanish Main. By Antnony TRoLLOPE. 
Chapman and Hall.—Mr. Trollope has an eye for travel, and the in- 
telligence and literary culture which enable him to make the best use 
of his opportunities. His book on the West Indies is a light and 
readable production, and very instructive withal. 

Cecilia Metella ; or, Rome Enslaved. By Emir1a Junta. Chap- 
man and Hall.—This is a classical romance, of the time of Julius 
Cesar. The tower of Cecilia has been a puzzle to many a classic and 
antiquary. Here is a story which is intended to tell you all about it. 
Who Emilia Julia is we do not know ; there is, however, considerable 
evidence of power in the conception and execution of the work ; but 
the author does not succeed in giving you pictures of the scenes and 
manners of the times with the care and fulness of Bulwer. Time 
and practice must give the writer that kind of mastery. To many 
readers, however, Cecilia Metella will be not only interesting, but his- 
torically instructive. 

Schiller’s Life and Works. By Emit Patiesxe. Translated by 
Lady Wallace. Two vols. Longman.—Much has been said and done, 
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of late, in relation to Schiller, and here is a life of him, very senti- 
mental, very laudatory, and very ungenerous towards all genius that 
does not happen to be Schiller-genius. Schiller would have been 
one of the last to be pleased with such an account of himself as is here 
given. He has deserved something much wiser and better from the 
hands of his countrymen. 

Incidents in the Life of an Italian. By Luie1 Brancur. Nisbet.— 
The Italian who here writes was a priest in Naples, became a soldier 
under Garibaldi in Rome, and subsequently a refugee in England. 
The book presents, so far as it goes, an instructive picture of Italian 
life, ecclesiastical and social. It may be accepted, we think, as trust- 
worthy, and will be welcome to all readers interested in the Italian 
question. 

Maritime States and Military Navies. By Captain Sir ADoLPHus 
Srapz, R.N.,K.C.B. Ridgway.—Captain Slade thinks that maritime 
states are apt to be over-confident as to the advantage to be derived 
from their maritime skill when opposed to military powers, and thinks 
that this sort of error not only exists in England, but that it is espe- 
cially dangerous in our case, inasmuch as steam has done greatly 
more than is suspected to neutralize the advantages of good seaman- 
ship. What Rome was to Carthage, France promises to be to Eng- 
land, and if the same catastrophe is to be precluded, it can only be by 
a wiser precaution. Another idea, delivered with much emphasis by 
Captain Slade is, that the soft, indulgent, citizen life of our time is 
most unfavourable to the efficiency of volunteer corps as opposed to 
regular soldiers. In ruder times, when nearly the whole population 
was trained more or less to arms, and when a foreign army would con- 
sist largely of mercenaries, England was in a far better posture for 
defending herself than at present. This is the tone of caution, not to 
say alarm, which pervades this pamphlet, and we feel sure that such 
cautions deserve more attention than they are likely to receive in 
_ some quarters. 

Travels in Greece and Russia, and an Excursion to Crete. By 
Bayarp Taytor. Low and Co.—Mr. Taylor is an American of 
considerable experience in travel, and looks on Greece with the eye 
of an intelligent United States man, rather than with the eye of an 
Oxonian fully up in the old Greek authorities. But his descriptive 
powers are good; he can tell his story well, and is all the more trust- 
worthy for being prepared to judge of what he sees by sight rather 
than by pre-conception. Butit must be remembered that Mr. Taylor’s 
travels extended through Hungary into Russia. 

Literary Reminiscences and Memoirs of Thomas Campbell, Author 
of the ‘ Pleasures of Hope.’ By Cyrus Reppine. Two Vols. 
Skeet.—We sincerely trust that Mr. Cyrus Redding will now cease 
from this subject. Thomas Campbell was a man of genius; but all a 
future generation will tolerate from a future biographer concerning 
him will go within a small space—very much smaller than that which 
Mr. Redding has already occupied with the topic. © 
The Minister’s Wooing. By H. Brrcurr Stowz. Low and Co, 
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—This book contains a good love-story, but that is all that is good 
in it. Its theolozical tendency is doubtful ; its historical representa- 
tions are flagrantly inaccurate. 

On the Strength of Nations. By Anprew Bissrr. Smith, Elder, 
and Co.—Mr. Bisset has here started a grand subject, but he has not 
proved equal to it. He has collected a great deal of historical 
iwnaterial supposed to bear upon his theme, but he has not shown him- 
self skilled in distilling its essence, and in concentrating it upon the 
point to be settled. ‘he causes of the rise and fall of nations are 
always complex, and never the same; the difficulty is wisely to detect 
the common and the peculiar in such cases. 

Life in Spain: Past and Present. By Watrer Tuornpury. 
Two Vols. Smith, Elder, and Co.—The substance of these volumes 
appeared in Household Words; but the matter has been revised, 
enlarged, and somewhat newly arranged. The account given 
relates chiefly to Moorish and Southern Spain. The volumes belong 
to a class of publications in which the vivid, the picturesque, and the 
strongly marked character and incident, are so common as to make 
you desirous of knowing how far the fact has been overlaid with fiction. 
Perhaps the impression conveyed by such narratives is not, upon the 
whole, untruthful, and certainly in Mr. Thornbury’s hands they both 
amuse and interest. 

Self-help ; | with Illustrations of Character and Conduct. By 
SAMUEL SmILEs. Murray.—'This volume contemplates self-made and 
successful men, the different phases of their history, adducing a suc- 
cession of names to illustrate the different aspects of character. What 
Mr, Smiles has attempted he has done well, and the book, from its 
adaptation as a present for youth is sure to be popular. 

Lhe Plato Dialogues for English Readers. By WiLL1sM WHEWELL, 
D.D.—Dr. Whewell has here commenced a work for which many 
readers, we trust, will feel grateful to him. ‘The Dialogues included 
in this volume are those of ‘ The Socratic School,’ and those referring 
to ‘The Trial and Death of Socrates.’ Of course these translations 
are accompanied, more or less, by annotations from the translator. In 
these annotations Dr. Whewell shows both learning and judgment; 
and, altogether, what he has done appears to have been done very care- 
fully. We sincerely hope that he will be encouraged to prosecute 
his task. 

Australian Facts and Prospects. By R. H. Horne. Smith, 
Elder, and Co.—Mr. Horne went to Australia in 1852, and is there 
now to answer for the account which he has here published concerning 
the country of his adoption. It is an unpretending book, of not more 
than 250 pages; but full of facts, which, we think, may be safely 
accepted as honestly given. 

Some Account of Domestic Architecture in England from the Conquest 
to the End of the Thirteenth Century. By ''. Hupson TurNner.— 
Some Account of Domestic Architecture in England from Edward I. to 
Richard II. By the Editor of ‘The Glossary of Architecture.’— 
Some Account of Domestic Architecture in England from Richard II. 
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to Henry VIII. By the Editor of ‘The Glossary of Architecture.’ 
In Two Parts.—These works have been published by Mr. G. H. Parker 
of Oxford, and are understood to have been almost wholly from his 
pen. The first volume was reviewed at some length in our pages, and 
altogether they are a valuable and deeply-interesting contribution 
towards a full and accurate appreciation of English history. 

Tuscany in 1849 and in 1859. By T. AvotpHus TROLLOPE. 
Chapman and Hall.—Leopold, Duke of Tuscany, had seen one popular 
revolution, and Austria had enabled him to survive it, and to wipe out 
all traces of what had been so accomplished. What had happened in 
1849 happens again in 1859, and the duke, confiding still in the 
supposed power of Austria, resists the popular will—but does so this 
time apparently at a serious cost. ‘The Tuscans have learnt the value 
to be attached to compact or oath between Leopold and his subjects, 
and are not likely to trust again to his fidelity. Mr. Trollope’s book 
is not all that it ought to be, but it furnishes a large amount of timely 
information. 

A Little Tour in Ireland. By an Oxontan. Bradbury and Evans. 
—The writer of this narrative, and his friend Frank, had an exciting 
and happy time of it in their little tour through Galway, Connemara, 
and the Lakes of Killarney ; and the book consists of a description of 
what it was that made the run so agreeable to them. The writer 
seems half ashamed of his jottings when finished, but the light, don’t- 
care style of them, which might well awaken some such feeling, is their 
great charm—if anything to be called great may be said to belong 
to the performance. 

The Queen of Hearts. By Wiixte Coxtins. 3 vols. Hurst and 
Blackett.—Mr. Wilkie Collins can tell a story well, and he has an 
ingenious knack of stringing stories together. After Dark consisted 
of a series of stories, and admirable they were, and The Queen of 
Hearts is a work of the same description. The author lives in the 
region of fiction; but he does not aim at the higher objects contem- 
plated by the more gifted writers of his class. He does not affect to 
be profound, philosophical, or didactic. His great object is so to write 
as to sustain interest and to amuse. But, though he does not aim at 
anything beyond that, thanks to his sympathies with many of 
“0 better qualities of human nature, he achieves something much 

igher. 

Seven Years’ Travel in Central America, Northern Mexico, and 
the Far West of the United States. By Jutius Frorsen. Bentley. — 
The author of this work is a German who began his career as a pro- 
fessor in the natural sciences, and subsequently became connected with 
journalism. The part he took in the revolutions of 1848 made him an 
exile, his exile became travel, and this work is the result. His ante- 
cedents had qualified him to travel in such regions as ‘ Central Ame- 
rica, Northern Mexico, and the Far West’ with much more than the 
ordinary effect. The information of all kinds to be found in his work 
raises it to a first place among publications of its class. 

Leaves from an Actor’s Note Book ; with Reminiscences and Chit. 
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chat of the Green Room and the Stage, in England and America. By 
Grorce VanpenHorr. ‘Triibner.—The author of these Leaves was a 
successful man in his vocation ; but the result of his experience is, that 
he counsels the young man ‘ to go to anything or anywhere that will 
give him an honest and decent livelihood, rather than go upon the 
stage.’ The families of comedians abound with incidents like the 
following :— 


‘ During this year I played with my father and sister at Liverpool 
—the first, and only time that we ever appeared together. The 
plays selected were Romeo and Juliet, As You Like It, Ion, The Wife, 
Love, The Hunchback, and The Bridal of Messina: the latter we 
played four nights in succession. Our joint engagement created con- 
siderable interest, and drew fine houses ; but my father, I was sorry to 
see, was very ill at ease in playing with me, and I felt no less géne 
with him. He could not get over his feeling of disappointment at my 
having adopted the stage as a profession: this affected his acting, and 
I saw that it did; it was continually betraying itself, and destroying 
his abstraction, and his self-identification with his character, for the 
night. My sister was aware of this, too, and, of course, she was un- 
pleasantly acted on by her consciousness of it. In fact, it threw us all 
off our balance; and we were very uncomfortable all round. The 
audience, of course, knew nothing of these ‘ secret stings:’ to them, 
the affair was a delight, and to us, in their eyes, a triumph. They 
applauded, and called, and bowgueted us, night after night, regarding 
us as the happiest, most united, mutually-contented family party ever 
seen upon any stage !’ 


District Duties during the Revolt in the North-West Provinces of 
India in 1857. By Dunpas Rosertson, Bengal Civil Service. 
Smith, Elder, and Co.—The scene of these Duties was one encircled 
by the greatest outrages of the Indian mutiny, where, notwithstand- 
ing, ‘ British authority was successfully sustained by some half-dozen 
Englishmen left to their own resources, without the hope even of 
assistance from European troops.’ 


Heathen and Holy Lands ; or, Sunny Days on the Salween, Nile, 
and Jordan. By Captain E. P. Briags. Smith, Elder, and Co.— 
Captain Briggs could not well have seen much that would be new 
to report concerning the Nile or the Jordan, but his account of the 
Province of Tavoy is novel and interesting. Tavoy is separated from 
Siam by a high mountain range, and is described by the author as one 
of the most beautiful little provinces of our Indian Empire. The 
writer had the charge of this district. 

The Peerage of Poverty. By E. Paxton Hoop. Third Edition. 
Judd and Glass.—An admirable book for youth, showing how men 
have often risen from poverty te a self-made, or, rather, a God-made 
nobility. 

A Class-book of English Prose. By Rosrrt Demavs, M.A.—The 
only fault to be found with this book is the smallness of its print. 
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The selections are for the most part judiciously made, and the biogra- 
phical and literary sketches are good. 

A School and College History of England. By J.C. Curtis, B.A. 
—A good book—based on much better authorities than are usually 
consulted in such compilations. 

The Leisure Hour and The Sunday at Home for 1859.—These 
portly volumes, so handsomely illustrated, and so full of instruction 
set forth in the most attractive forms, should have their place in all 
religious and thoughtful families. 

The Legend of the Ages (La Légende des Siécles). By Victor 
Hvaeo. Barthes and Lowell.—These two volumes, which purport to 
_ be only an introduction to a work of much greater extent—the porch 

to an edifice—deal with all history, from the days of Adam and Eve 
to our own. Every one will anticipate that verse on such a theme 
from the author of Napoleon the Little will be verse deeply charged 
with a political purpose. But this is not the case. The exile feels 
his position probably as bitterly as ever, but in sketching and finishing 
these beautiful pictures of the past and present he has wisely kept 
that feeling in abeyance. The basis of these pictures is history, but 
the grouping, the colouring, and the expression are given to them by 
the poet. It is Greece as found in the fragments of Homer, not as 
found in the pages of Thucydides. It has been a strange life—this 
life of Victor Hugo. He has seen all sorts of changes around him, 
and has himself passed through changes no less marked. His _poli- 
tics have always had more relation to persons than to principles. It 
is this which makes that phase of his character far from agreeable, and 


will make a work like the present welcome to the more intelligent 
admirers of his genius. 


ART. 


Tne approach of the New Year has again filled the booksellers’-shops 
with gift-books, gay in binding, and profusely illustrated, and sounded 
the note of preparation, too, for those many exhibitions which seek to 
share the public notice before the Exhibition opens its doors in Tra- 
falgar-square. One has already opened in Pall-mall, ‘ The Winter 
Exhibition,’ with a small but pleasant collection of studies and 
sketches, to which some of our foremost artists have contributed. 
Mr. Philip (now R.A.) sends a fine Spanish portrait, Mr. Gale gives 
us two delightful children’s heads, and Mr. Wallis a rich Titian-like 
picture, ‘ Xarifa,’ of the well-known Spanish ballad. The most ambi- 
tious picture, however, is Mr. E. Crowe’s ‘ Boswell’s Introduction to 
the Literary Club,’ where ‘ Bozzy,’ sword by his side and hat in hand, 
is smirkingly receiving the welcome of brave old Samuel Johnson, 
while Garrick smiles a cunning smile, and ‘ Goldy’ and Burke look as 
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though they did not consider their new associate much of an acquisi- 
tion. It is a very clever picture, highly creditable to the young 
artist. The National Gallery has reopened. Four of the pictures 
from Lord Northwick’s collection have been placed there; but as the 
fifth, and report says the finest, has not yet taken its place, we will 
postpone our notice of them until our next. In passing we may 
remark the singularly high prices of the pictures in the Northwick 
Collection, and of the English pictures especially. Leslie’s ‘ Columbus 
and the Egg,’ 1070 guineas; Mulready’s ‘ Convalescent,’ 1180; 
and Maclise’s ‘ Strongherd and Eva,’ the enormous sum of 1700 
guineas! The amount realized by the whole eighteen days’ sale was 
95,7251.! 

St. Paul’s is brightening up. We almost doubted what the effect 
of gilding the Whispering Gallery and the cornice above might be; but 
such is the vastness of the building, and the cold effect of those huge 
masses of masonry—although so richly wrought—that the gilding 
has an admirable effect: we should like to see much more. The 
removal of the organ is a great improvement, and so will be the re- 
moval of the whole screen, only the choir will require ‘ warming’ both 
with gilding and frescoes at the east-end. Stained glass, too, will be 
needed. In prospect of all these promised improvements we may well 
rejoice that Baron Marochetti’s vampire-looking ‘ Angel of Victory’ 
has not been permitted to display her ugliness in St. Paul’s. Unfor- 
tunately, we can find bad taste enough among the statuary there, but 
that giant Amazon with her bats’-wings would have been a perfect 
monstrosity. How can the Duke of Wellington endure the sight of 
such an ‘In memoriam’ from his windows? The new frescoes in the 
Royal Exchange claim a word, were it only to protest against Mr. 
Sant’s employment of the everlasting ‘ Grecian key-pattern,’ and the 
equally commonplace scroll’ and fret patterns, in staring red and 
yellow, all over the roof, and the mean and disjointed floral ornaments, 
too, which surround the armorial bearings. Indeed, the several com- 
partments on the roof remind us of specimen table-mats worked in 
commonplace Berlin-wool patterns, with the arms of the respective 
families in the centre. If we are to have frescoes, let them be of a 
higher character than these. The controversy respecting Mr. Gilbert 
Scott and the style in which the New Foreign Office is to be built, is 
not vet ended. Lord Palmerston has again inflicted an ‘ art-lecture’ 
on ‘ the House’ in which heso vehemently denounced the unmitigated 
ugliness of the Gothic, that we almost trembled for Westminster 
Abbey. Meanwhile, the subject has done good service for the news- 
papers, by filling their columns with remarks, replies, and rejoinders ; 
but the question is still undecided whether this much talked-of 
building is to be Grecian, Greco-Italian, Gothic, or, perhaps, Palmer- 
stonian. 

While heartily admiring the exquisite beauty and variety of Gothie 
ornament, and willingly acknowledging the significance of some of the 

_symbols with which our warm-hearted forefathers decorated their 
churches, we cannot but point out the really ridiculous extent to 
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which ‘ Christian symbolism,’ as they are pleased to call it, has been 
carried by the Tractarians. What can the double triangle, or the 
fish, above all, the peacock, teach in a place of worship? What need 
can there be of a kind of Christian Freemasonry among a people who 
have openly professed Christianity for so many hundred years? Now, 
among these symbols there is one which always occupies a distin- 
guished place; and most conspicuous is in that gorgeous church of 
All Saints, Margaret-street, which is really quite discreditable to their 
zoological knowledge—we refer to the pelican feeding her young at 
her breast. To our wondering and believing forefathers, the fable that 
the pelican actually fed her young with her own blood, might suggest 
a solemn and touching parallel; but to their descendants, who can 
every day have ocular demonstration that she does not do so, the 
symbol is nothing more than a gross untruth. 

Little can be said in favour of the numerous illustrated Christmas- 
books which have made their appearance this season. ‘The desire of 
having ‘a great deal for our money,’ which has sent so much rubbish 
of all kinds into the market, is exercising a very injurious influence 
upon our art. If people will have a couple of score illustrations to a 
play for which a dozen—perhaps even half the number, if really good— 
would be amply sufficient, or a hundred illustrations of one minor poet, 
can we be surprised that the greater part of these should be mere 
tame reproductions of figures and landscapes which have already done 
duty until threadbare ? As to the Christmas-books ‘ profusely adorned 
with floral emblems,’ and yet more profusely adorned with gold, they 
so much resemble the ornaments on the French bonbon boxes, that we 
would recommend them for that purpose next year. One publication, 
though not a Christmas-book, deserves a note—Pilgrim’s Progress, 
illustrated by Charles Bennett. We think the claim of originality pre- 
ferred by Mr. Kingsley on behalf of the artist, because his illustra- 
tions give us ‘figures of real people in the dress of the times,’ can 
scarcely be sustained, for the ‘ old original’ plates do the same. We 
have these before us, and here is Christian, just like a decent trades- 
man in the reign of Charles II.; and here is the supper, with Gaius and 
the elder guests sitting in chairs, and the younger on stools, at the 
round table, just as Bunyan and his friends must have sat at some 
pleasant family gathering in the good town of Bedford. Mr. Bennett’s 
illustrations are, of course, incomparably superior to these. Indeed, we 
think Christian and his family have seldom been brought more truth- 
fully before the reader’s eye. In the more imaginative illustrations 
Mr. Bennett fails; but, then, Bunyan requires for these an artist of no 
ordinary imaginative powers, for the ‘ glorious dreamer’ was far enough 
from ‘ narrowness of fancy,’ although it has pleased Mr. Kingsley to 
make this strange discovery. 

Illustrations of Roman London. By Cuartes Roacn 
(Printed for the subscribers, and not published.) 1859.—Although 
the volume before us claims notice especially as a valuable addition to 
our antiquarian stores, it also claims, in right of its pictorial illustra- 
tions, a place among works of art; and no subordinate place would we 
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assign to it. Mr. Roach Smith has been well known, for many years, 
as one of the most intelligent and industrious of our London antiquaries ; 
and many a valuable relic, not only of Roman, but of Saxon and me- 
dizwval London, would have been irretrievably lost to us but for his 
research and care. The present work is devoted to Roman London 
only, and gives us illustrations of the inscriptions, statues, pavements, 

ttery, and coins which have been discovered during the excavations 
in different parts of the City, accompanied by antiquarian remarks, and 
preceded by a valuable dissertation respecting the condition and actual 
standing of Londinum Augusta. 

The apocryphal notions of our early antiquaries as to the very re- 
mote antiquity of London must be wholly given up, for it does not 
appear that, on the first landing of the Romans, any such city was in 
existence. Verulaminum and Camuledunum are mentioned; but not 
until about a hundred years after does the name of Londinum appear. 
Then, however, it is spoken of by Tacitus as a thriving town, and, with 
the two other British towns, as being the three chief Roman cities. 
Its superior facilities for commerce doubtless gradually led to its supe- 
riority over the other two, although these were undoubtedly ancient 
British cities—a superiority which was evidenced by Londinum, some 
time during the second century, possessing a mint, the only one in 
the province ; and from henceforth she was dignified with the title of 
‘Augusta.’ Judging from the extent of the ancient walls, the dimen- 
sions of Londinum far exceeded those of any other Roman town in the 
kingdom ; and although, during the earlier period of her history, much 
of the ground towards the north was uncovered, Mr. Roach Smith 
shows that the boundaries were not confined, as has mostly been sup- 
posed, to the north bank of the Thames ; but extended into Southwark, 
where many remains of Roman houses have been found, some indi- 
eating, by their superior wall-painting, their occupation by wealthy 
owners. He remarks that Ptolemy, in the reigns of Trajan and Ha- 
drian, places Londinum ‘in the region of the Cantii;’ and these dis- 
coveries prove that the Roman city must have trenched on their 
borders. From a period, early in the second century at least, London 
was unquestionably the capital of the rich and fertile province of 
Britain. The date at which she was enclosed with walls cannot, how- 
ever, be ascertained. These were obviously of Roman workmanship, 
and, from their enclosing portions of land not built upon during an 
earlier period, Mr. Roach Smith inclines to assign a rather later date 
to them. Perhaps the very ancient tradition which assigned their 
erection to the British Empress Helena, may, like many other vene- 
rable traditions, be not far from the truth. The wall was flanked with 
strong square towers, at short intervals, on the northern side, and 
Mr. Roach Smith has given us an engraving of one of these near 
Houndsditch, as it stood nearly a hundred years ago. On minutely 
examining the mortar used in this wall, he found a red dust—probably 

unded potsherds—largely intermixed ; and he remarks it is most 

ikely that this red appearance of the mortar caused Fitz-Steven to 
assert that it was ‘mixed with the blood of beasts.’ The wall extend- 
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ing along the river—the only traces of which are far below the ground— 
seems to be a later erection, and is curious for the great number of 
sculptured stones, some of them portions of friezes, which have been built 
up into it, as though the inhabitants, unable to procure fresh mate- 
rials, had availed themselves of the remains of buildings near at hand. 

But while some fragments of London Wall, built into warehouses, 
and stables, and cellars, yet remain, every trace of Roman magnificence 
—palace, forum, temple, every architectural relic of ‘ Londinum 
Augusta’—has wholly vanished, and small portions of wall-painting, 
and tesselated pavement, a few bronze images, and coins, and fragments 
of glass and pottery alone witness to its former existence. One only 
relic of a public monument has been found, the remains of a bronze 
statue some ten feet in height, of Hadrian, ‘ probably one of the public 
statues that graced old London.’ These remains, which consist only 
of the head and a hand, are magnificent specimens of art. The tesse- 
lated pavements have been far surpassed by those discovered in the old 
Roman cities of France and Germany ; but it is very improbable that 
the best have been preserved, amidst the many levellings and height- 
enings of our old London ways; for only a year or two since, a fine 
mosaic pavement, just discovered, extending forty feet, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Crosby Square, was destroyed during Mr. Smith’s tem- 
porary absence from London. Among the specimens given here, the 
pavement found in 1803, in front of the India House, is the best. In 
the central design—Bacchus with his attributes reclining on the 
panther—it is worth notice that the purple and green of the grapes 
and vine leaves are formed of glass tesserz, while the rest is composed 
of the ordinary materials. In this design more than twenty distinct 
tints are found. Of fresco-painting but very small portions have been 
preserved, although these have been found in such large quantities, 
that Mr. Roach Smith says he has often seen them carried away by 
cart-loads! From the few specimens preserved we have most striking 
evidence to what a high degree of perfection art-culture had arrived, 
not in the imperial city alone, but even in her remote provinces. 
Here are two slightly finished—indeed, half-finished, perhaps, would 
be the better word—heads, a female surrounded by leaves, and a Mer- 
cury ; but they are touched off with all the ease and spirit of a master’s 
hand, although mere wall-decorations, intended to serve no more 
artistic purpose than the flock- and satin-papers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. ‘The style of decoration is similar to that of the Pompeian 
houses, panels surrounded by borders and enclosing figures, or ara- 
besques ; some of which, Mr. Roach Smith remarks, greatly resemble 
those found in the Baths of Titus. 

And beautiful, doubtless, must have been the statuary that adorned 
the public buildings and private dwellings of Londinum Augusta, 
although, unlike most Roman cities on the Continent, we have not a 
single specimen to prove it; but the exquisite beauty of the little 
bronze figures—most probably intended for domestic worship—show 
what beautiful models the workmen must have wrought from. There 
is an Apollo of almost feminine grace; a Mercury, lightly poised, as 
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though just alighted upon the earth ; and a most spirited archer, with 
outstretched arms, among many others. Indeed, ‘ while in architec- 
‘tural remains the Continental cities may surpass us, in works of bronze 
‘there are but few that can exhibit a higher class.’ Among the bronze 
implements there are some very curious—a forceps with busts of the 
superior deities ranged on the outer sides ; there are fragments of steel- 
yards, highly ornamented, the weight to one of these being formed by 
a very spirited wolf’s head. Indeed, the taste for graceful ornamenta- 
tion, even of the most ordinary implements and utensils, seems to have 
been as characteristic of the inhabitants of Roman London as of those 
of the Imperial city. The common pottery, of which Mr. Roach Smith 
gives us between sixty and seventy specimens, is remarkable alike for 
the beauty of its shape and its ornaments. Bowls and jars of common 
red earth display most graceful patterns, sometimes arabesque, but 
sometimes Bacchanalian or hunting subjects, executed with a spirit 
that reminds us of the Etruscan vases. Some of these are of home 
manufacture, for there were kilns in London, to the north-west of St. 
Paul’s ; but much of the better kind, the red-glazed, was imported, 
Very curious is it to reflect that in the kitchen of the inhabitant of 
Roman London, pottery, which for beauty might adorn a drawing-room 
in the present day, was employed for the homeliest uses ! The personal 
ornaments are very poor, and, with the exception of one or two gold 
rings, and enamelled boxes, doubtless intended for scents, and closely 
resembling the modern vinaigrette, are of the commonest materials. It 
is not, however, surprising that these, rather than more expensive 
jewellery, should have been found. Not only was the Roman lady’s 
jewellery of a value that rendered it available as a means of procuring 
large sums, if pressed by sudden necessity, but it was the spoil, beyond 
all other, coveted by the northern invaders. Many a clasp, and arm- 
let, and bracelet of the lady of Roman London, doubtless, found a place 
on the white neck or arm of the Scandinavian or Saxon maiden; and 
not improbably many a costly classical ornament eventually became 
the property of Holy Church, and decked the shrine, or added beauty to 
the image of ‘our Ladye.’ ‘Those which have been preserved are 
chiefly long ivory or bronze pins, of even rude workmanship, probably 
nothing more than the hair-pins with which the handmaidens confined 
their hair. One is noticeable, as representing a hand holding out a 
clasped book—the writing-tablets. Such an ornament seems to prove 
that reading and writing could not have been very uncommon. 

In most of the excavations glass has been found, and sometimes in 
considerable quantities. That a portion of this was window-glass, Mr. 
Roach Smith has no doubt. Indeed, as he truly remarks, there is 
abundant evidence to prove that the ancients were well acquainted, 
both with sheet-glass and with moulded glass. Many fragments of 
glass cups and vases have been found. These, however, are of inferior 
character ; but we can scarcely wonder, for the more delicate, and con- 
sequently more brittle specimens have been, doubtless, long sinc eshat- 
tered into dust. Most of these cups, though apparently for common 


use, have moulded patterns, and some appear to have remains of colour. 
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Glass-making had evidently attained to considerable perfection here. 
Mr. Roach Smith found a kind of compound glass, in which beads, or 
small particles of coloured glass, were mixed while it was in astate of 
fusion. In another case, ‘filaments of coloured glass were worked into 
‘a dark ground, so as to form a regular pattern. The whole was then 
‘fused, and afterwards cut into plates at right angles, so that all the 
‘sections would present the same design on both sides.’ The coins 
found are very numerous, and the London mint-masters do not appear 
to any disadvantage beside those of imperial Rome ; indeed, judging 
from these, and the beautiful pottery, above all, from the exquisite 
statuettes, we have no doubt that ‘ Londinum Augusta’ held a higher 
standing in art-culture than can be claimed for the modern city. In 
closing this very interesting volume, which deserves a place on the 
drawing-room table, no less than on the library-shelf, we offer, in com- 


,mon with every one interested in the preservation of our few re- 
_ maining London antiquities, our thanks to Mr. Roach Smith for the 


good service he has done in the cause. 

Sixteen Years of an Artist's Life in Morocco, Spain, and the Canary 
Islands. By Mrs. Murray. 2 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
1859.—These are two remarkably pleasant and interesting volumes, 
giving an intelligent lady’s narrative of her long sojourn in Morocco, 
her travelling experiences in Spain, and her residence and journeys 
in the Canary Islands. The title, Sixteen Years of an Artist’s Life, 
is, however, we think, a misnomer, for, while there is some admi- 
rable ‘ word-painting’ of various scenes, this might have been given 
by a writer accustomed to use her pen only; while her remarks on 
the ‘art-treasures’ she found in Spain have no claim to be considered 
as art-criticisms. As the work was advertized ‘with illustrations,’ we 

, too, some pleasant sketches of scenery rather less common 
than views which we have seen twenty times before; but these 
‘illustrations’ consist simply of a very commonplace coloured litho- - 
graph of Morocco as frontispiece to the first volume, and a similar 
one of Teneriffe to the second. Now, we willingly absolve Mrs. Murray 
from participation in these arrangements of her booksellers, but we 
must protest against works with only two plates to seven hundred 
pages of letter-press being advertized as ‘illustrated.’ Although 
making these remarks, we still would express ourselves highly grati- 
fied with the volumes before us. Mrs. Murray, as a ‘lady traveller,’ 
has had peculiar advantages for seeing harem life among the Moors, 
and scarcely less amusing domestic details among the Spaniards and 
the inhabitants of the Canary Islands; she has, therefore, given us a 
series of very graphic sketches, although, as the artist, she has here 
done but little. 

The Elements of Perspective. By Jounx Rusxry, M.A.—Mr. 
Ruskin further describes this treatise as ‘arranged for the use of 
‘schools, and intended to be read in connexion with the first three 
‘books of Euclid.’ 

Painting Popularly Explained. By T. G. Guuxicx, Painter, and 
Joun Truss, F.S.A.—An admirable manual on its subject—both 
didactic and historical. 
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SCIENCE. 


The Progress of the Telegraph. By M.D., 
F.RS.E. Macmillan—Such is the title of a lecture which it has been 
right pleasant to us to read—pleasant because it not only has told us 
that our old coadjutor, who assisted us with his graceful pen in our 
No.I., and in many numbers afterwards, still lives, but because it gives 
us proof that his imagination is as brilliant, his humour as nicely 
toned, and his whole nature as genial as ever. Long may that so-so 
body of his hold on, and the bow of his better nature abide in strength. 


So far, good reader, we had written, when the news reached us 
that Dr. George Wilson was no more; that he had died almost 
suddenly, and passed from among men amidst such universal testi- 
monies of respect as will be long remembered. We feel that in the 
space we assign to science in this epilogue we ought to present some 
record of him, and this cannot be better done than by allowing his 
friend Dr. Alexander to tell us what his impression was—and what the 
general impression was—concerning the character and life of this emi- 
nent and truly good man. Dr. Alexander, addressing an Edinburgh 
audience, says :— 

‘The tidings of his death caused a profound and wide-spread sensa- 
tion throughout the city, which found its expression in the extraordi- 
nary demonstration that accompanied his funeral. In all the cireum- 
stances of it, we may safely say that never before was such a tribute 
of respect and love offered at the grave of any of our citizens. In the 
procession which conveyed his remains to the tomb were men of all 
classes and parties; the magistrates in their robes of office, the pro- 
fessors of the university in their gowns, students of the university, 
members of the literary and scientific societies of the city, clergymen 
of different denominations, the members of this congregation, and a 
large body of citizens representing every class and interest in the 
community: all met under the shadow of one common grief, and 
united to pay the last marks of respect to him whose remains were 
about to be committed to the narrow house. The shops were closed 
along the line of the procession, and business suspended for a time in 
other parts of the city; multitudes of both sexes crowded the streets 
by which the cortege was to pass; and as the hearse moved slowly 
along, many tears were shed, and the crowd looked on with bated 
breath, and even the rude and thoughtless uncovered their heads, and 
offered their silent tribute of homage. It was a scene never to be for- 
gotten by those who witnessed it; and it carried in it a deep moral 
significancy, and uttered a lesson which it behoves us not to overlook. 
To what was such a demonstration due? What was there in this man, 
who was not venerable from age nor illustrious by rank ; who was the 
founder of no school, the leader of no party, the representative of no 
public interest; who had not — himself by any unparal- 
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leled discovery in science, or done anything to put men in possession 
of new rights, new resources, new enjoyments : what was there in him, 
and what had he done during his comparatively short life, to evoke so 
universal and spontaneous an expression of regard and homage from 
his fellow-citizens? The question is an important one, and I shall 
endeavour briefly to answer it. 

‘It was not due merely to Professor Wilson’s genius and talents. 
These, indeed, were of a high order, and could not but command re- 
spect. In him, great intellectual powers were combined with a rich 
poetic imagination, a fine esthetic sensibility, and a fertility of quaint 
and quiet humour, which not only widened the range of his mental 
sympathies greatly beyond the sphere of science, but enabled him to 
lend to scientific discussion a freshness and grace such as made scien- 
tific discussion in his hands something altogether peculiar. A combi- 
nation so rare in itself, and the separate elements of which were so 
powerfully developed as they were in him, could not but give him a 
high place in the respect of a community like this, which has always 
shown a readiness to appreciate and honour mental superiority. But 
there must have been something more than this to call forth such a 
demonstration as that which accompanied his funeral. 

‘Nor will Professor Wilson’s reputation as an author suffice to ac- 
count for this. Something, it must be allowed, is due to this cause ; 
for his writings possess a singular charm, and he cultivated so many 
different kinds of writing with success, that he found admiring readers 
among persons of very widely different tastes ; but it would be absurd 
to suppose that mere admiration of writings, many of which were 
anonymous, would have kindled such feelings towards the author as 
were so plentifully manifested on the occasion referred to. 

‘Something more must be ascribed to Professor Wilson’s popularity 
as a lecturer. He had so frequently appeared before the public in this 
capacity, he had addressed himself to so many different classes in the 
community, and he had invariably so gratified, instructed, and capti- 
vated his audience, that there was a very large number of persons who 
felt themselves lying, as it were, under personal obligations to him, 
and whose feelings towards him were consequently greatly beyond 
those which mere admiration of talents or of authorship could inspire. 
Added to this was the affection which his unfailing gentleness, his 
brave resolution to work, notwithstanding manifest bodily infirmity 
and fluctuating health, and his promptitude to meet the wishes of the 
public, at whatever sacrifice of time, energy, and personal convenience, 
could not fail to excite. As in private so in public life, there was 
something about him which inspired love. People came to feel as if 
they would like to do something kind to him, even when they were 
not personally acquainted with him. No wonder, then, that a feeling 
of this sort, which had been gradually accumulating for years in the 
heart of the community, should have burst forth in such a demonstra- 
tion as that of which our city was the scene when an opportunity of 
showing respect to him, which was felt to be the last, was presented. 

‘ But I believe that that which chiefly moved the multitude to do 
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him homage, was the sense which all had of how true and good a 
man he was. It was his religion—so simple, so sincere, so unobtru- 
sive, and yet so constantly operative, that stamped upon his character 
its highest worth; and it was this, I believe, which drew to him the 
confidence, the respect, and the love of the community, more than 
anything else. Men felt that in him there stood before them one of 
the finest combinations of genuine science and genuine Christianity 
that had ever been presented to their view.’ 


It would be easy to cite from the lecture at the head of this notice 
illustrations of the natural, cheerful, and popular manner in which Dr, 
Wilson could illustrate some of the most profound and beautiful of 
Nature’s laws. But we prefer in our present state of feeling to cite 
the following passage, in which the lecturer proceeds to show how 
Bacon’s three marvels, gunpowder, the compass-needle, and the print- 
ing-press; and still nearer, the steam-ship, the steam-carriage, and 
the railway, were not merely antecedents in time, of the electric wires, 
but causal antecedents. 


‘ Let me offer you two feebly outlined word-pictures of events which 
were transacted on the same arena, at the interval of nearly four cen- 
turies. The epoch of the first is the autumn of 1492. The scene is 
the mid-Atlantic, and on its bosom floats the frail caravel of Columbus. 
It is midnight, and the astonished pilots are gazing with awe on the 
compass-needle which has ceased to point to the North-star, and has 
veered round to the west, and they ask the great admiral what this 
unheard-of variation may mean. To him it is a mystery as well as to 
them, but he has an explanation which contents them, and for himself, 
however mysterious it may be, it is anew the finger of God bidding 
him sail westward still, and he follows its new pointing, till it lands 
him on the shore he has so often seen in his dreams. 

‘The time of the second picture is 1858, the scene as before, is the 
mid-Atlantic, and on its bosom a great English steam-ship is silently 
gliding with every sail furled. It is midnight again, and the sailors, 
as in the caravel four centuries ago, are gazing with intense eyes upon 
a quivering needle. It is not now, however, a mere compass-needle ; 
but armed with a tiny mirror, it lies in the centre of « coil of wire 
looped to the great cable which, as electric signals pass along it, is 
every moment bringing the old and new worlds nearer each other in 
Time. Every quiver to east and west that the needle makes, as the 
voltaic current sweeps round the coil, flashes from the mirror a spot of 
light on a sereen, and marks a step in progress, and all watch the face 
of the electrician, William Thomson, the Columbus of this voyage, to 
whom alone these spots of light are intelligible and eloquent of success. 
And so the mirrored, flashing galvanometer sways about, till the 
voyage ends, and then Gloria in excelsis is literally quivered in light, 
as it was by its first singers, the angels, and in unconscious repetition 
of its chant by the kneeling crews of Columbus, four centuries ago. 

‘It would be foolish to speak of the second voyage as equalling the 
first; and the name William Thomson has a homely sound beside that 
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of Christopher Columbus; but four centuries hence the former will 
sound less harsh, and the scene over which he presided will appear no 
unworthy counterpart to that in which Columbus stands as the central 
figure.’ (pp. 56-59.) 

The Manchester Flora. By H.Grinpoy. White.—Here is 
a book showing that among the people who live in the midst of the 
toil and smoke of Manchester there are not a few persons to be found 
who care about plants and flowers. This volume consists of a descrip- 
tive list of the plants growing wild within eighteen miles of that city. 
Who in the south ever dreams of Lancashire working men as amateur 
botanists? But that Boeotia, as it is deemed, has such men in it, and 
this work is only one of several which the prevalence of a taste for 
the observation and study of nature in this direction has called forth. 

The British Soldier in India. By Fruprricx J. Movat, M.D. 
Lessage.— Dr. Mouat is a surgeon in the Bengal army, and In- 
spector-General of Gaols in that province. This pamphlet is full 
of judicious suggestions intended to save the life, to diminish the 
suffering, and to secure the fidelity of the British soldier in India. 
We are glad to see that this publication is dedicated to Mr. Sidney 
Herbert. We may hope from this circumstance that the author will 
not have spoken in vain. 

The Thunderstorm. By Cuartzs Tomurnson. Christian Know- 
ledge Society —In this volume the author proposes to give some 
account of the properties of lightning and of atmospheric electricity 
in various parts of the world. The writer does not affect to be a 
discoverer, but he has brought together a large amount. of facts, and 
has stated them with clearness. Here is a passage showing how light- 
ning often acts upon shipping :— 


‘Among the papers ordered to be printed by the House of Com- 
mons, during the session of 1854, is a list of ships in the Royal 
Navy damaged by lightning between the years 1790 and 1840. The 
list is of course by no means complete, since it is impossible to ob- 
tain a knowledge of all the cases which occurred to H.M. ships 
during a period of fifty years; and although the logs of every ship 
returned to port are deposited at the Admiralty, it is necessary, in 
searching out for particular cases, to be furnished with a clue not less 
satisfactory than the name of the ship and the date of the accident. 
With great industry and perseverance, Sir W. Snow Harris has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining no less than 280 cases, the particulars of which 
are in every instance derived from official and, therefore, reliable 
sources. It will be sufficient for our purpose to give a summary of 
these cases, since there are so many features in common in the 
disastrous results. These cases include 106 ships of the line, 70 
frigates, 80 sloops and brigs, 2 schooners, 7 cutters, 5 sheer-hulks, 
5 ships in ordinary, 5 steamers, two of which were of iron ; so that every 
variety of vessel has been attacked by lightning. In these 280 cases, 
there were damaged or destroyed, at least 185 lower masts, of which 
135, or nearly three-fourths, were lower masts of line-of-battle frigates. 
Not less than 100 were completely ruined as masts; 180 topmasts 
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were ruined or damaged; more than two-thirds thereof belonging to 
ships of the line and frigates, and about 150 topgallantmasts were 
destroyed. In addition to this amount of damage, large quantities of 
rigging, sails, and other stores were either damaged or destroyed. In 
about one-eighth of the 280 cases, the ships were set on fire by the 
lightning, either in the masts or in the sails or rigging: in some 
instances the ships were severely damaged in the hull. The total loss 
to the country, on these 280 cases, in material alone, has been esti- 
mated at about 150,000.’ 

The following passage touching the household lodgment which the 
electric fluid has obtained for itself among our cousins of New York, 
will be new to some of our readers :— 


‘But some of the most remarkable electrical phenomena are observ- 
able in the houses of New York, where the rooms are covered with 
a thick carpet, and strongly heated by means of a hot-air apparatus. 
If one move upon such a carpet with a sliding or scraping motion, 
and then present the knuckle to a metallic conductor, such as the 
handle of the door, an electric spark, accompanied by a crackling noise, 
will be perceived. If one goes in this way once or twice quickly along 
the carpet, the spark may be three-quarters of an inch long, very 
brilliant, and accompanied by a tolerably loud noise. This pheno- 
menon is common to almost every house in New York, where the 
rooms are covered with a woollen carpet, and are well warmed and dry, 
Professor Loomis visited a lady in New York where the phenomenon 
was exhibited in a marked degree. She made one or two short strides 
upon the carpet, and then sprang up so as nearly to touch the metal- 
work of a gas-cliandelier. As soon as her finger approached within 
striking distance of the metal, a dazzling spark was seen, accompanied 
by a noise which might have been heard in the next room through the 
closed door. When this lady moved across the carpet towards the 
speaking-tube (which in America takes the place of bells), in order to 
give a direction to a servant, she received an unpleasent shock in the 
mouth, unless she first touched the tube with her hand, in order to get 
rid of the electricity with which she was charged. When she went 
out of the parlour into the next room, and happened accidentally to 
step on the brass plate upon which the door swung, she received an 
unpleasant shock. When a visitor called and advanced to shake hands 
with her, he also received a similar shock; and if a lady advanced to 
salute her, she received an electric spark on her lips. When her youngest 
child went across the room to open the door, the shock sometimes made 
it cry; but the elder children would glide about upon the carpet and 
then approach each other to exchange sparks by way of sport. These 
phenomena are so common in New York that they scarcely excite 
remark. The electricity produeed in this way exhibits the usual phe- 
nomena of attraction and repulsion, and will ignite inflammable sub- 
stances, such as ether. If one jump a few times with a sliding sort of 
motion, and then approach the knuckle to a warm gas-burner (as when 
the gas has been burning and is extinguished and then turned on again), 
it is easy fo kindle the gas. In all these cases the electricity is excited 
by the friction of the shoes upon the woollen carpet.’ 
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The Life and Martyrdom of St. Thomas Becket. By Joun Mornts, 
Canon of Northampton. Longman.—Speaking of his hero, Mr. 
Morris says :—‘ Every one will look for the most entire sympathy 
with him and his cause in the following pages, and the writer cor- 
dially acknowledges that he entertains, and is proud of, this feeling’ 
(Preface). That is, if this language has any meaning, Mr. Morris 
claims for Thomas Becket authority to excommunicate the highest 
persons of the realm, and so to sever them from all their social rela- 
tions, and from all their civil rights, without the slightest reference 
to the sanction of the civil power; and that he is proud of the said 
Thomas when he in effect declares, that should half the clergy of the 
realm be guilty of rape, robbery, or murder, the civil power has no 
right to touch a hair of their head without the consent of their own 
order, &c. &e. Consonant with all this, Mr. Morris has the fullest 
confidence in the host of miracles said to have been wrought at the 
intercession of St. Thomas. Mr. Robertson’s book on the same 
subject is a much safer guide, though that is not all it should be. 


Leaders of the Reformation. By Joun Tuttocn, D.D. Black- 
wood and Sons.— Wide is the distance between the spirit of this book 
and that of the volume noticed above. In the one we see man- 
hood ennobled by religion, in the other we see the Englishman 
dwarfed into the priest. Dr. Tulloch is still a young man, and pro- 
mises, should his life be spared, to exert a strong and wholesome 
influence on the mind of his country. The lives contained in this 
volume are those of Luther, Calvin, Latimer, and Knox. These great 
lights have their place in the centre of a very intelligent treatment of 
the great story of the Reformation. 


Peden the Prophet: a Tale of the Covenanters. Founded on Fact. 
By the Rev. A. Morron Brown, LL.D. Snow.—We congratulate 
Dr. Brown on this production of his pen. It is a deeply interesting 
narrative, and can hardly fail to make an impression of the best kind 
on many a reader. The ancient history of Scotland is the record 
to a large extent of unsettledness and suffering—but her injuries 
under the last two princes of the House of Stuart present the climax 
of her wrongs, and formed the darkest hour that was to precede the 
dawn. It is to this crisis in Scottish story that Dr. Brown’s 
volume relates—-and we commend it very cordially to the attention of 
our readers, 


A View of the Evidences of Christianity. By Wi111am Pater, 
M.A. With Annotations, by Ricuarp Wuatety, Archbishop of 
Dublin. John W. Parker and Son. — Dr, Whately has cone 
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good service in the publication of this annotated edition of Paley. 
The controversy to which the book relates has undergone considerable 
change since Paley’s time. The substance of the work is solid and 
unanswerable, and must continue to be of great value. But a few 
useful words were wanting to meet some of the more recent forms of 
exception and doubt, and those words, as an addition to Paley, no 


living man was so fitted to supply as the present Archbishop of 
Dublin. 


The Book of Ecclesiastes, its Meaning and its Lessons. By 
Rozsert Bucwanan, D.D. Blackie.—This volume consists of the 
substance of a series of sermons. It is accordingly more popular+than 
critical. Dr. Buchanan supposes that the Divine Being has here laid 
the experiences—even the forbidden experiences, of Solomon, under 
contribution, to furnish warning and guidance to men in all ages. 
Our age, with its full-blown civilization, taking with it all the Epi- 
curean corruption natural to such a condition of society, greatly needs 
the sort of admonition with which this book abounds. The subject 
demanded a manly and Christian discrimination, and Dr. Buchanan 
has brought these qualities to his task. 


The Unity of the Faith. By the Rev. A. Lerrcu.—This is a very 
earnest plea for Christian union. The argument of the writer is, 
that where there is contradiction as to the meaning of the word of 
God there must be error; that all error on such points must come 
from a blameworthy source; that conduct for which men may be 
blamed must be conduct which they might avoid—and so it is the 
fault of Christians that they are not all at one. In other words, the 
duty of Christian union implies its possibility. All this may be true 
enough within certain limits, but 1t does not comprehend the whole 
case. Human nature cannot be put into a logic-mill after this manner. 
We can only say in this place that the author’s object is good, that to 
aim at it is good, but that there is more difficulty in the way than 
the writer seems to apprehend. The subject has depths which he 
has not fathomed. 


Sermons. By Epwix Paxton Hoop.—There is novelty in the con- 
ception of these sermons. They seem designed as an experiment. 
How far the experiment will be successful remains to be seen. The 
doctrine presented is the old truth, but the old truth does not come 
before you in its old costume. The style both of the language and 
the illustrations is wholly free from the conventionalism of the pulpit. 
But for the analytic form in which the matter is presented, the 
volume would read like a series of literary orations—always supposing 
the orations to be on some topic adapted to move the passions. Men 
who cite the names of such speculators as Hegel and Fichte in the 
pulpit, generally make a sorry business of preaching. But it is not 
thus with Mr. Hood. He is neither cold nor trifling. He is always 
grave and earnest. He spares no pains to compel his readers to see 
and to realize what he designs to communicate. His reason, his ima- 
gination, and his passions are all in vigorous action, and his manner is 
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perhaps adapted to a coming state of thought and taste in regard to 
what preaching should be. Certainly these are very able discourses of 
their kind. 

Emmanuel. By Josrrn Parxer.—A note at the commencement 
of this volume tells us that it ‘consists of passages from Lectures on 
the Life of Jesus Christ.’ The taste of the author is not refined, nor 
are his thoughts profound, but he has a vivid imagination, and seems 
to be a man of strong feeling; and the style in which he expresses 
himself is of that brief, terse, startling description which is sure to 
produce its impression on a large class of persons. If such preaching 
has its faults, let us have it by all means, rather than the humdrum 
so often obtruded upon us from the pulpit. 

Discourses. By Wit11sam AnpErson.—Very able discourses, by 
a true man, well known in Scotland, and who deserves to be better 
known in England. Great logical clearness, and a singular power in 
simplifying both thought and language, coupled with a force of 
imagination and feeling hardly to be resisted, are the characteristics 
of these sermons. 

Infant Baptism a Divine Obligation. By the Rev. W. THory. 
Jackson and Walford.—This substantial volume treats of a subject 
with which we have resolved from the beginning not to intermeddle 
in these pages. The British Quarterly knows nothing of the difference 
between Baptists and Pedo-Baptists. We announce the publication 
of Mr. Thorn’s volume—but that is all we feel at liberty to do. 

Light from the Cross: Translated from the German of A. THotvox, 
D.D. By Rev. R. C. L. Browy.—This volume consists of sermons 
selected from Dr. Tholuck’s published discourses. It is interesting to 
see the kind of discourse that is addressed by Dr. Tholuck to the 
mixed auditory, and the large gathering of students, in the university 
church at Halle. The first seven sermons here translated bear the 
title—‘ The Cross a Revealer of the Hearts of Men;’ showing how 
the last scenes of the Saviour’s history served to bring out the real 
characters of those who came under their influence. The remaining 
discourses treat of the lessons to be learnt from the several stages in 
the sufferings of our Lord. 

The Proper Names of the Old Testament. Williams and Nor- 
gate——This volume gives the Hebrew, and the Hebrew meaning 
of Old Testament names: and includes an Appendix on the Hebrew 
and Aramaic names of the New Testament. It is, as it aims to be, 
a book adapted to be useful to Hebrew students, schoolmasters, and 
teachers. 

India and Christian Missions. By the Rev. Epwarp Storrow. 
Snow.—Mr. Storrow is one of the best missionaries the Churches of 
Britain have sent to India. He is a man so governed by a quiet 
modesty of disposition, that he would never be found pushing himself 
forward either on platforms or through the press, and is in fact one 
of a class of men who rarely get all they deserve in this world. The 
book before us is, in respect to matter and manner, just such a book 
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as might be expected from him. It is a small, unpretending manual 
concerning the people of India, the obstacles in the way of their con- 
version, the agencies by which that work is attempted, the results of 
those agencies, and the prospects and duties of the future. Much 
information in a small compass, good sense and:piety, are the qualities 
which characterize this publication. 

On Redemption ; Eleven Lectures. By Joun Howarp Hixton.— 
These lectures are distinguished by the same judicious analysis and 
distribution of materials, and by the same clearness of conception and 
expression, which have been observable in the lectures by the author 
on ‘ Acquaintance with God,’ and on ‘God’s Government of Man.’ 
Mr. Hinton thinks for himself, and does not accordingly always think 
with those who have gone before him in the same path. But the 
shades of questionable speculation to be found in his writings do not 
affect their general substance. The forms in which he presents truth, 
and the sense in which he uses terms, are not always the best, to our 
judgment, but he always has a plausible reason to assign for what he 
does ; and, amidst all changes in theological thinking during the last 
forty. years, he has remained unchanged. 

Quiet Hours. (New Series.) By Joun PutsForp. Hamilton.— 
We spoke favourably of the former volume under this title, and there 
is much in the present which we could commend; but the affectation 
of originality and profundity in the present work is carried so far as to 
be exceedingly unpleasant. Take the following sentences from the 
first page of the volume as an illustration of what we mean :— 


‘ Were the title of this book Toe SupstanTIVE REALITY OF THE 
RELIGION oF THE New TesTaMENt, nothing could more justly ex- 
press its spirit and design. I quote therefore the proposition which 
occurs in page 257 as an avowal of the conception from which it is 
written, and from which alone its inner contents can be appre- 
hended. 

‘ From beginning to end, the religion of our Lord Jesus Christ is 
strictly Substantive, the end of which is the organic development 
of the One Absolutely Living Substance, in the new nature of 
believers.’ 


If we apprehend the meaning of the author, we must venture to 
say that what he has intended might have been stated in much more 
intelligible language, and in about a third of the space. We fear that 
Mr. Pulsford has been injured by success. His book abounds in mys- 
tical language, and analogies which evince a powerful imagination, but 
which tend not so much to reveal thought as to overlay it. What 
seems like originality and depth is often such only from an oddity of 
language, and much that is stated as truth is the mere fruit of fancy. 
It would be easy to cite passages where the language becomes not 
only grotesque, but, to our taste, irreverent—we had almost said 

rofane. 
: The Practical Nature of the Theological Writings of Emanuel 
Swedenborg. By the Rev. Avaustus Cuissoup, M.A.—This is a very 
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long and a very miscellaneous exposition and defence of the doctrines of 
Swedenborg, especially as relating to ‘ the internal scene of the word 
* of God—the spiritual world—and the visions and revelations of 
‘ Swedenborg.’ We must confess that we are sad sceptics as to such 
inspirations and visions. 


Norr.—We have received a letter from Lady Shelley, complaining 
of some of our strictures on the life of the poet. The most material 
point relates to Shelley’s desertion of his first wife. Lady Shelley 
says it was not a desertion, but a separation by mutual arrangement, 
and with amicable feeling on both sides, and that the family are in 
possession of papers sufficient to vindicate the memory of Shelley in 
that matter. 

It must suffice for us to say, that our account was not taken, as 
Lady Shelley seems to suppose, from ‘ the vile calumny of the day,’ 
but from the sworn affidavits in the cause when tried, affidavits which 
affirmed that Shelley had ‘deserted’ his wife, and had ‘ unlawfully 
cohabited with another woman;’ to which Shelley certainly did put 
in an answer, but an answer which left him subject to the grave 
charge preferred against him. Lady Shelley must excuse us in saying 
that, if the conduct of Shelley could have been vindicated, the pre- 
sumption, we think, is very strong, that it would have been vindicated 
then. Ofcourse Lady Shelley supposes the documents to which she 
refers to be such as she describes, 
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